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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
F there is one social institution dear 
above every other to freemen, it is 
that of Juries, by which are to be decided 
all litigated questions, whether between 
government anu subject, or between 
subject and subject. 

The value, however, of this institution 
entirely depends on the mode by which 
the Jury are brought into the Box. If 
they are packed, picked, or selected, 
by an interested or partial officer ; or if 
they arein any manner unduly influenced, 
they serve only to give colour to injus- 
tice, and become a nuisance to society and 
the greatest of social curses, instead of 
being the first of social blessings. 

Yet it so happens that the public have 
at present very slender security, that Ju- 
ries are at any time judiciously or impar- 
tially returned; and there exist at present 
no effective laws to restrain those whose 
duty it is toreturn them. In sheriffs’ 
otlices the freeholder’s book is at best 
opened at random; but it lies entirely in 
the option of the sheriff, of his deputy, or 
of his deputy’s deputy, to select, pick, and 
choose, or to reject, pass over, and omit, 
whomsoever they please. No check ex- 
ists in this respect, nor is any imposed 
by law. It may not happen that Juries 
are unfairly returned, yet it is a fact, 
that the public have no security, except 
in the honour -of the officer or clerk, 
who strikes the Jury. 

{u regard to special Juries, which are 
chiefly employed to try causes between 
the crown and the subject, it is well 
known that they are chosen or picked 
from the freeholder’s book by an officer 
of the court, who is in truth an officer of 
the government. Nothing need be said 
at this time on so lax aud dangerous a 
mode of proceeding; it has already been 
often discussed, and never has been 
alluded to but to be reprobated. 

Juries, like Casar’s wife, ought not 
only to be innocent, but to be unsus- 
pected; yet how can they be without sus- 
picion if they are not called together in 
some regular and predetermined order, 
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by which no qualified person could be 
omitted in the discretion of any one; or 
taken, except in exact rotation; which 
rotation will usually be determined by 
their residence. 

There is hkewise another imperfece 
tion in the constitution of our Juries, 
which, if not guarded against, would be 
increased by the mode of summoning 
above indicated. If Juries were taken 
in exact rotation, as they stand inthe 
freeholder’s book, the entiie Jury would 
come from one neighbourhood, and una- 
nimity in the Jury could not be ob. 
tained; because it usually happens that, of 
any twelve housekeepers, in the same 
Street or vicinity, one or two acquire or 
possess an influence, either of mind or 
purse, over the others,and the decision in 
such case isnot made bytwelve, but by one 
or twoonly, who lead or direct the others, 
Every man who has been on a Jury so 
convened must have been sensible of the 
weight of such undue influence, afd that 
generally one of the Jury leads the opi- 
nion of half the others in every verdict. 
They either surrender their opinions to 
one whom they consider superior in pows 
ers of judging to themselves; or they do 
not choose to hazard a quarrel by contend. 
ing with an obstinate or over-bearing 
neighbour. Itis therefore of the deepest 
consequence in summoning a Jury to call 


‘ them from different hundreds or districts, 


thereby securing their mutual indepen- 
dence, occasioning them to be of dif- 
ferent occupations and habits of lite, 
and qualifying them by various local 
knowledge, to try causes which relate 
to all parts of their jurisdiction. 

To combine therefore the two requisites 
of regular rotation, and of unconnected 
persons from three districts, | have be- 
neath sketched the form of an Act of Pare 
liament which, if passed, and duly en- 
forced, would secure to the people of the 
British empire all the advantages that 
can belong to Trial by Jury, 

PROPOSED ACT, 

Whereas, the discretion at present exere 
cised by Sheriffs and other persons autho- 
rised by law to nominate Juries is consi- 
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dered ag endangering the due succession 
and impartial return of persons to serve 
on Juries, it is enacted, that the names 
of all Jurors, except those summoned to 
serve on Inquests, shadl be extracted from 
the freeholder’s or other lists, authorized 
by law, im the exact rotation in which 
they were lust returned in such lists, 
agrecubly to their respective qualifica- 
tions, for particular Juries, according 
to the 4th and 5th of W. and M. 
cap. 24; and that one third of the 
persons so qualified to serve on every 
Jury shall be nominated out of three 
several hundreds or districts of the juris- 
diction of the court, to which such Jury 
are summoned, such three hundreds or dis- 
tricts being also taken in rotation, and 
as distant from each other as conveniently 
may be, tillall the hundreds ond districts, 
and all the persons respectively qualified, 
have been taken as aforesaid ; tothe intent 
that no person shall be nominated and 
summoned to serve on any kind of Jury a 
second time till all the persons of similar 
qualifications within the jurisdiction have 
served, have paid the usual fine, or have 
been excused by the court for good and 
lawful cause, and that all Juries when 
aworn shall consist of an equal number o 
persons from three remote hundreds or dis. 
tricts of the jurisdiction. 

That for every offence against the said 
provisions, the sheriff, bailiff, or person 
lawfully empowered to nominate and con- 
vene such Juries, shall forfett one hundred 
pounds, one half to the informer, and ene 
half to the poor of the parish in which such 
sheriff, &c. resides. 

That sheriffs, bailiffs, and others, may 
be provided with correct lists of persons 
qualified to serve, according to the intent 
and meaning of the 3d of Geo. II. cap. 
25, it is enacted, that, for omissions of 
names, or for deviations from the lists 
put on the church doors, and as amended 
by the parishioners with the privity of 
the constable, the said consteble shall for 
every such omission and deviation in the 
list returned by him to the headborough, 
Jorpent the sum of five pounds for the first 
offence, and ten pounds for ever? second 
and following offence, or in such latter 
case suffer not less than one, nor more 
than three months’ wprisonment, ’ 

That, should the coastabl. vinit to return 

the lists to the headborough, or to offir 
them on the Church oor, as directed § 

the aforesaid Act, he shall forfeit fifty 
pounds for every such offence, or suffer not 


tess thun three, nor more than sir manths 
iviprisonment, 
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That the like forfeiture or impr: 
ment shull be rhe on the — 
rough, for any wilful alteration or depig. 
tion made by him. 

That, should the clerk of the peace omit 
to return the said lists wn due time, as dj. 
rected by the 3d and 4th of Anne, cap, 
18, sec. 5, he shall forfeit one hundreg 
pounds ; or, should he make wilful altera. 
tions or omissions in the same, he shall 
Sorfeit one hundred pounds for every such 
offence. 

That, in order to secure the due sum 
montng of Jurors after they have been no. 
minated by the sheriff, it is further ene 
acted, that, for every omission, the officer 
appointed tu serve the regular summonses 
shall forfeit twenty pounds, or suffer three 
months’ imprisonment, in the pleasure of 
the court to which the Jury are sum 
moned, 

That, tosecure the attendance of Jurors, 
it is further enacted, that grand or special 
Jurors fuiling to attend, without sufficient 
excuse made in open court upon the oath 
of one or more witnesses, shall forfeit not 
less than twenty pounds, nor more thay 
Jifty pounds, in the pleasure of the court; 
and petit Jurors omitiing to attend, except 
us aforesaid, shall forfeit not less then fir, 
nor more than twenty pounds, one half te 
the sheriff, and one half to the poor of the 
parish in which the said several Jurymen 

reside, 

An Act of Parliament containing the 
provisions above specified, would lay a 
rest all anxiety about Juries for several 
centuries; hut, until something of the 
kind is enacted, the public will lose 
half the security, and half of all the be- 
nefits to be derived from the inestin® 
ble system of Trial by Jury. 

It has grieved me to see a question 
lately agitated in regard to the unan 
mity required in the decision of Jures. 
Sonie foreigners, who could not have un- 


derstood or duly considered the nature of 


our Jury-system, have treated the und 
nimity required of Juries as a blemish, 
and even as an impracticable and ut: 
reasonable demand; and some Eng ish 
men have hastily conceded this pointy 
aud bave been industriously engaged m 
propagating this error through the me 
diuia of our press, . 

A very slight consideration will, how 
ever, prove the infinite worth and singe 
fav propriety of the pracuce as it stands. 
Phe decision of a Jury is mtended to be® 
TEST OP TRUTH: noi an approxmmation to 
wards truth, or a declaration of mere pre 
babiiity, Certamty, not probability, 
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the object of the verdict ofa Jury. Theonly 
test of truth, however, is the universal 
assent of mankind—and a Jury of twelve 
unconnected and impartial men are a 
fair criterion of such universal assent, 
provided they really agree, If they should 
not ail agree, the decision could not be 
deemed a truth, but a mere probability, 
strong or slight, in proportion to the name 
hers asserting or denying the proposition, 
Should the Jury divide 6 and 6, it would 
be an equal chance that either were right; 
should they divide 8 to 4, it would be but 
@to 1 that they were correct; or 9 to 3, 
it would be but 3 to 1 that they were 
correct. But, if they ald agree, it be- 
comes 12 to O, or a mathematical cer- 
tainty that their decision is right according 
to the evidence before them. 

Were the Jury increased in number, the 
test would be little improved, because I 
consider the unanimous decision of 
<WELVEas involving a fair criterion of cer- 
tainty. Reducing their moral feelings to 
arithmetical calculation, it may be as- 
sumed, as two to one, that no one jury 
man would give a wrong verdict; as 
four to one that notwo would give a false 
verdict; and so on for the others; becom- 
ing nine hundred and sixty millions to 
unity, that the twelve would not wilfull 
give a false verdict. Anda higher degree 
of security could not reasonably be ree 
quired or desired in human affairs; 
whereas, in deciding by a mere majority 
on a similar calculation of chances, five 
verdicts out of twelve might be false. 

In every issue to be tried by a Jury 
there lies some truth, and the only crite- 
rion that the decision of the Jury sepa- 
rate and discriminate that truth is their 
Unanimity. Ie is in this way that geo- 
metry, a certain science, commands im- 
mediate assent, affording by that assent a 
proof of its certainty. The moral ques- 
tions connected with trials do not afford 
the same species of successive demonstra. 
tion as Geometry; but unanimity of con- 
clusion is a similar test of truth, and 
the best test that in such cases can be 
desired. 

Let ine add that the required unani- 
mity affords also the only touchstone that 
ean be applied to the honor and cone 
science of every Juror; because, as 
every decision must have the assent 
of every one of the Jury, we have 
therein a criterion of his attention and 
Care; every one becoming responsible to 
his own conscience, to the parties, and 
tothe public, for the integrity and justice 
0! ihe verdict. 
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In regard to the disputed question 
about the origin of the mode of trial by 
Jury, the author of this paper is in pose 
session of Laws of the Ancient Britons, 
as they exist at this day in manuscripts 
of great antiquity; and by these it ap-~ 
pears, that the aboriginal Britons made 
use of Juries to decide disputes of every 
kind, public and private, and had theie 
Juries of twelve, twenty-four, and even 
of two hundred and fifty! There is 
consequently no foundation for the idea, 
that Juries were contrived by Alfred, 
who probably only introduced appros 
priate regulations at the time he sub- 
divided the kingdom into hundreds and 
counties ; nor for the assertion that Juries 
were introduced by the Saxons as a 
Gothic practice ; nor that they werea cone 
cession made to the people by the immes 
diate descendants of the Norman usure 
per. These mistakes have arisen from 
the neglect of the original language of the 
Island, from the ignorance of Monkish 
historians, and from the slavish spirit of 
legal writers, who have always been tools 
of the existing dynasty. 

July 28, 1812. Common Sense, 
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For the Monthly Magazine, 
REFLECTIONS on the ORIGIN of HISTORY. 


*¢ Lux veritatis, Magistra vite.’* 
Cic. de Oratore, 119. 


OTHING can be more natural, and 
at the same time more just and 
rational, than for man to inquire into 
the origin and history of man, The 
study of mankind, in all its varieties and 
ramifications, is the most interesting and 
useful of all pursuits; and in no other 
mode can it be prosecuted with so much 
effect, as in traversing the grand field of 
universal history, in which men are exe 
hibited under every diversity of form, 
and in every vicissitude of situation, 

‘“¢ The study of history,” says the 
justly celebrated Lord Kolingbroke, ‘6 will 
prepare us for action and observation, 
As experience is conversant about the 
present, and the present enables us to 
guess at the future, so history is conver~ 
sant about the past, and by knowing the 
things that have been, we become better 
able to judge of the things that are,”—» 
Letiers on History, vol. I. p. 67. 

“ Y aet’il, en effet, une erreur & un 
préjugé nuisible,” to adopt the eloquent 
language of the Abbé Milldt, “ dont elle 
ne puisse nous garantir par le tableus 


des tlusions & des folies qui ont égaré 
Og les 
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les hommes? Y a-til un vice dont elle ne 
peigne dans une foule d’ exemples la dif- 
formité & les malheurs ? Une vertu dont 
elle n’inspire amour, en consacrant la 
mémoire des personnages vertueur ? Une 
seule circonstance de la vie, @ laquelle ne 
s'appliquent utilement ses lecons? Et 
depuis le tréne des Rois jusqu’au cabinet 
du Philosophe, ot trouver un état qui nait 
plus ou moins a profiter de ses lumieres #” 
— Flemens d’ Histoire Générale,vol. Ip. 15. 

With respect to the origin of the mun- 
dane system, clouds and darkness rest 
upon it. Reason, in the investigation of 
this obscure and perplexing subject, can 
afford us but slender aid; and religion 
was not intended to gratify the eager 
cravings of philosuphic curiosity. 

Has the world been created from 
nothing, or is it eternal? If eternal, is 
the universe any thing different from the 
Deity himself? Oris matter only eternal 
in its unorganized state; and has form 
been given to it by a Being of incompre- 
hensible wisdom and power? These are 
questions concerning which philosophers 
have been divided since the first existe 
ence of philosophy to the present day. 
Nevertheless, the difficulties that attend 
the idea of an immense power acting 
upon an unformed mass of pre-existing 
matter, and producing order and beauty 
from the jarring elements of chaos and 
eternal mght, or the creation of matter 
itself from nothing, seem to vanish when 
compared with that transcendent abe 
surdity and presumption, which, reject- 
ing the hypothesis of an operative intel- 
ligent principle of almighty power, main. 
tains the necessary and eternal existence 
of the world, and the frail and feeble 
race of mortals which inhabit it; of 
whose history the most accurate and 
profound researches have been able to 
attain only to 2 very imperfect know- 
jedge, during the comparatively short 
space of a few centuries past. — 

The most ancient and venerable of all 
heman records has positively declared 
that, “in the beginning, God created the 
heavens and the earth,” by his almighty 


fiat, breathing into man the breath of 


lite; and that. trom the original parents 
of mankind sprang, in natural succession 

. . ; . 
the myriads of the human race, But 


this account is accompanied with cir- 


cums'ances so confounding to the ima. 


gioation, thar not ai few philosophie 
speculatists have rejected the 
as a mythologic fiction, 


wit rly incredible the v 


whole 
and disclaim as 


hg anus relations 
, 1 wef *< , 109 
transmitted to us respecting the original 
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formation of man, or his history in the 
earliest ages of the world. 

Mr. Hume, the oracle of modern jn. 
fidelity, avowedly regards the Pentateuch 
ascribed to Moses, the Jewish legisla 


° tor, 
as the production not merely of an yn, 


inspired, but uninformed, historian, 
“Here,” says he, ‘is a book presented 
to us by a barbarous and ignorant 
ple, written in an age when they were 
still more barbarous, and, in all proba 
bility, long after the facts which it re. 
lates; corroborated by no concurring 
testimony, and resembling those fabulous 
accounts which every nation gives of its 
origin. Upon reading this book, we find 
it full of prodigies and miracles. It gives 
an account of a state of the world, and 
of human nature, entirely different from 
the present ; of our fall from that state; 
of the age of man extended to near a 
thousand years; of the destruction of 
the world by a deluge; of the arbitrary 
choice of one people as the favorites of 
Heaven, and that people the countrymen 
of the author; of their deliverance from 
bondage by prodigies the most astonish 
ing imaginable. I desire any one to lay 
his hand upon his heart, and, after serious 
consideration, declare whether he thinks 
that the falsehood of such a book, sup- 
ported by such a testimony, would be 
more extraordinary and miraculous than 
all the miracles it relates.”—Hume's 
Essays, vol. it. p. 147. 

“The nature of man,” says another 
philosopher of the same class, Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, “ and the constant course of 
human affairs, render it impossible that 
the first ages of any nation should afford 
authentic materials for history. We have 
none such concerning the origivals of 
any of those nations that actually subsist. 
Shall we expect to find them concerning 
the originals of nations dispersed or exe 
tinguished two or three thousand years 
ago? Ifa thread of dark and uncertain 
tradition there is made, as it commonly 
is, the introduction to history, we should 
touch it lightly, and run swiftly over It, 
far from insisting on it either as authors 
or readers. Such introductions are, at 
best, no more than fanciful preludes, 
that try the instruments and precede the 
concert, 

“The Jewish history, in particular, 
never obtained any credit in the world, 
till Christianity was established. The 
foundation of this system being laid, 
partly in these histories and in the pro 
phecies joined to them, or inserted 1® 


them, Christianit y has reflected back vpo* 
them 
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them ar authority which they had not 
before, and this authority has prevailed 
wherever Christianity has spread. Both 
Jews and Christians held the same books 
in great veneration, whilst each con- 
demns the other for not understanding 
or for abusing them. But I apprehend 
that the zeal of both has done much hurt, 
by endeavouring to extend their autho- 
rity much farther than is necessary for 
the support, perhaps of Judaism, but, to 
be sure, of Christianity. Christ came 
to fulfil the prophecies, but not to con- 
secrate all the written, any more than 
the oral, traditions of the Jews. We 
must believe these traditions as far as 
they relate to Christianity, as far as 
Christianity refers to them, or supposes 
them necessary; but we can be under 
no obligation to believe them any farther, 
since without Christianity we should be 
under no obligation to believe them at 
all.”— Letters on History, p. 71, 94, 115. 

That we may not suppose this writer 
too much in earnest in his ironical insi- 
nuation, that the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament derive any validity from the 
sanction of the New, he goes on to tell 
us, “ that they come down broken and 
coufused, full of additions, interpolations, 
and transpositions, made we _ neither 
know when, nor by whom, and such, in 
short, as never appeared on the face of 
any other book, on whose authority men 
have agreed to rely. Whoever takes the 
pains to read what learned men have 
writ on this subject, will find that they 
Jeave the matter as doubtful as they took 
itup. Who were the authors of these 
Scriptures when they were published? 
how they were composed and preserved? 
in fine, how they were lost during the 
captivity, and how they were retrieved 
aiter it? are all matters of controversy to 


this day. Upon the whole,-the Scrip-- 


tures are so far from giving us light into 
general histury, that they increase the 
obscurity even of those parts to which 
they have the nearest relation.” —Tiid. 
On the other hand, men confessedly 
of the highest talents, of the most pro- 
found learning, and free even from the 
Suspicion of any sinister motive, such as 
Locke, Newton, and Hartley, have re- 
ceived and acknowledged these ancient 
books as authentic records of inestimable 
value, and as containing a narrative, in 
ail tts essential features, worthy of ra- 
tional credence. The last of these great 
Christian philosophers has entered into 
» very masterly and elaborate proof of 
Wie Seuuineness and consequent veracity 
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of these venerable writings, of which the 
following extract may serve to exhibit a 
succiict and general view. 

First, he remarks, *¢ that itis very rare 
to meet with any genuine writings of the 
historical kind, in which the principal 
facts are not true, unless where both the 
motives which engaged the author te 
falsify, and the circumstances which 
gave some plausibility to the fiction, are 
apparent; neither of which can be al- 
leged in the present case with any co- 
lor of reason, Falsehoods and frauds 
of a common nature shock the moral 
sense of common men, and are rarely 
met with, except in persons of abandoned 
characters. How inconsistent then must 
those of the most glaring and impious 
nature be, with the highest moral cha- 
racters! That such characters are due 
to the sacred writers, appears from the 
writings themselves, by an internal evi- 
dence. There is also strong external 
evidence in many cases. The Jewish 
history,” this excellent writer and reae 
soner observes, “* as handed down from 
aye to age, resembles the manner in 
which all other genuine books and true 
histories have heen conveyed down to 
posterity. As the writings of the Greek 
and Roman poets, orators, philosophers, 
and historians, were esteemed by these 
nations to be transmitted to them by their 
forefathers, in a confirmed succession, 
from the times when the respective au- 
thors lived, so have the books of the Old 
Testament by the Jewish nation, The 
history of the creation, fall, deluge, lon- 
gevity of the patriarchs, dispersion of 
mankind, calling of Abraham, descent 
of Jacob with his family into‘Egypt, and 
the precepts of absiaining froin blood 
and circumcision, were of so much con- 
cern either to mankind in general, or to 
the Israelites in particular, and some of 
them of so extraordinary a nature, as 
that it could not be an indifferent mat- 
ter to the people amongst whom the ace 
count given of them was first published, 
whether they received them or not. 
Suppose this account to be first pub- 
lished amongst the Israelites by Moses, 
and also to be then confirmed by clear, 
universal, and uninterrupted tradition, 
which is possible and probable, according 
to the history itself; and it will be easy 
to conceive, upon this true supposition, 
how this account should be banded down 
from aye to age amongst the Jews, and 
received by them as indubitable. Sup- 
pose this account to be false, i. €. sup- 
pose that there were no such aus 
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and vestiges of these histories and pre- 
cepts, and it will be difficult to conceive 
how this could have happened, let the 
time of publhcation be as it will, If 
early, the people would reject the ac- 
count at once, for want ofa clear tradi- 
tion, which the account itself would give 
them reason to expect. If late, it would 
be natural to inguire how the author 
came to be informed of things never 
known before to others. If it be said 
that there were many cosmogonies and 
theogomies current amongst the Pagans, 
which yet are evidently fictions, I an- 
swer that these were in generai regarded 
only as amusing fictions: however, that 
they had some truths in them either ex- 
pressed in plain words, or concealed 
in figures, and their agreement with the 
book of Genesis, as far as they are con- 
sistent with one another, or have any 
appearance of truth, is a remarkable evi- 
dence in favour of this book.” Again: 
«‘ The preservation of the Law of Moses, 
which is probably the first book that 
Was ever written in any language, while 
so many others more modern have been 
lost, shews the great regard paid to it. 
The same holds, in a less degree, of most 
of the other books of the Old Testament, 
since most of them are more ancient than 
the oldest Greek bistorians. And,asthe 
records of all the neighbouring nations 
are lust, we must suppose those of the 
Jews to have been preserved, from their 
superior importance. The very great 
number of particular circumstances of 
time, place, persons, &c. mentioned in 
the Scriptures, are arguments both of 
their genuineness and their truth, We 
never find that forged or false accounts 
ot things superabound thus in particulas 
rittes. Thus, there is a great want of 
the particulars of time, place, and per. 
Sons 10 Manetho’s account of the Fgyp- 
tian dynasties, Ctesias’s of the Assyrian 
kings, and those which the technical 
chronologers have given of the ancient 
kingdoms of Greece; and, agreeably 
thereto, these accounts have much fice 
tion and falsehood, with some truth; 
whereas Thucydides’ Ilistory of the Pe. 
loponnesian War, and Casar’s of the 
War in Gaul, in both which the particue 
lars of time, place, and persons, are Mene 
tioned, are universally esteemed true to 
& vreat degree Of exactness. It cannot 
Le denied, indeed, but that both the 
history of the creation and that of the 
Sol, are attended with great dithculties; 
but then they are not of such a kind as 
suliMate them to be a fiction contrived 


[Seps, 1, 


by Moses. It.is. probable he set 

the traditional account, such as he t, 
ceived it from his ancestors, There ig 
no appearance of any motive to & fraud 
either in the history of the creation or 
fall, nor any mark of one. If WE Sup. 
pose these histories to have been delie 
vered by traditional explanations, tha 
accompanied hieroglyphical delineations 
this would perhaps account for some of 
the difhculties. The appellations of. the 
tree of life, of the tree of knowledge, of 


good and evil, and of the serpent, seem | 


to favour this supposition. . 

Natural history bears a strong testis 
mony to Moses’ account of the deluge, 
Civil history affords, likewise, many evie 
deuces which support the Mosaic ac. 
count. 1st. We tind from Pagan authors 
that the tradition of a flood was general 
or even universal, 2nd. The paucity of 
mankind, and the vast tracts of uninhae 
bited land, which are mentioned in the 
accounts of the first ayes, shew that 
mankind are lately sprang from a smal 
stock, and even suit the time assigned 
by Moses for the flood. Sd. The great 
number of small kingdoms and petty 
states in the first ages, and the late rise 
of the great empires of Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylon, &c. coneur to the sane pur 
pose. 4th. The invention and progress 
of arts aud sciences concur likewise. A 
farther confirmation of the Scripture ae 
counts of the flood, dispersion of man- 
kind, and patriarchal revelations, may 
be bad from the following very remark: 
able particular, It appears from bis 
tory that the different nations of the 
world have had cateris paribus, more or 
less knowledge, civil and religious, i® 
proportion as they were nearer to, ot 
had more intimate communication with, 
Egypt, Palestine, Chaldea, and the 
other countries that were inhabited by 
the most eminent persons amongst the 
first descendants of Noah, It is an ev 
dence in favor of the Scriptures, that 
the manners of the persons mention 
in them, heve that simplicity and plain. 
bess which is also ascribed to the first 
ages of the world by Pagan writer’ 
And both of them concur by this, to i 
umate the novelty of the then present 
race. Besides these attestations irom 
profane history, we may consider the 
Jews themselves as bearing testimon 
this day, in all the countries of the worl 
to the truth of their ancient history: 

Uppose any considerable alterauioo 
made in that history, i.e. any such as 
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and their 
cable.”"— 


part II. 


resent state will be inéxpli- 
artley’s Observations on Man, 


a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

LS sont resolus @ pardonner tout @ 
I leurs anciens. Que dis je, a leur pare 
donner tout ?—a les admirer sur tout. 
C'est la particulierement le gente des 
commentateurs, peuple le plus supersti- 
ticur de tous ceux qui sont dans le culte 
de U'Antiquité. Quelles beautez ne~se 
tiendroient heureuses d'inspirer @ leurs 
Amans une Passion aussi vive et ausst 
tendre, que celle qu’un Grec ou un Latin 
snspire a son respectueux Inéerpreéte ¥ 

The above is a passage from Fonte- 
nelle’s Digression, sur les Anciens et les 
Modernes, and I have been tempted to 
quote it from the relation which it bears 
to the subject of my present letter. — 

There appeared, some months since, 
an observation in one of the periodical 

ublications, quoted as coming from a 
late Cambridge professor, which, if he 
did make the observation, tends to con- 
vince us of the fallibility of poor human 
naiure, and at the same time to warn us 
against the ipse dixit of any man, how 
great or eminent soever he may be. It 
was quoted by a reviewer, in examining 
Mr. Southey’s “ Curse of Kehama.” “The 
lute Professor Porson remarked, thut 
Southey would be read when Homer and 
Virgil were forgotten,”—concluding, of 
course, that, as Humer and Virgil would 
never be forgotten, Southey would never 
be read. Really, Sir, it is dithcult to 
describe one’s sensations at this ana- 
thema; but, if the said Professor pos. 
sessed ears, and would listen to what was 
every day passing amongst us, he must 
have known that the sarcasm was as 

untrue as unjust. : —- 

_It is true, modern pvets have, some- 

times, a current of popular opinion sete 

ting in their favour; and, from the im- 
pulsion of peculiar circumstances, the 

tide dows higher than it otherwise would, 

were it lett to the quiet operation of in- 
trinsic merit: but such flowings will na- 
turaily subside after the circumstances 
which caused them are removed. -Per- 
haps the strongest instance of this 1s to 
be found in the poetry of Mr. Walter 

Scott: but, Sir, it does not follow that 

Mr, Scott has no merit; in my opinion 

he will have a good deal after the ebul- 

ition of his fame has subsided ; and that 

Rot by tanning the flame of the martial 
Spirit of the age, but in his descriptions, 
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in the portraiture of those scenes and 
incidents which please every age, and 
every person of taste. Who, that has 
any relish for poetry, can avoid being 
delighted with this apostrophe to woman 
in the last canto of Marmion ? 


** QO woman! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade, 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou!" 


Who, that has been laid on the bed of 
sickness, and who has felt the kindnesses 
of female attention, can avoid thanking 
the poet for such delicate pencilings of 
Nature? 

The poetry of Mr. Southey is assuredly 
very different both in cast and character 
from the poetry of Scott. It is well 
known that Mr, Southey began his poe 
tical career, not by fostering the martial 
spirit of the age, nor by accommodating 
his muse tothe prejudices of it, but by a 
bold and unreserved attack on the cor. 
rupt institutions of the world, the guilt 
of ambition, and the folly and wickedness 
of war: so that it may be fairly pres 
sumed, the fame of Southey is well 
earned: here were no popular impulsions 
to assist him, but, on the contrary, a 
variety of strong impediments blocked up 
his way; nor were there wanting writers 
who could meanly attack him, in their 
Pursuit of Literature, on account of his 
youth and inexperience; although that 
youth and inexperience form a proud 
era in his career, upon which Iam sure 
he can never look back but with mingied 
sensations of gratifying pleasure. 

Without at all detracting from the 
merits of Mr. Porson, (whose perfect 
familiarity with the languages of Greece 
and Rome, no one will, I presume, ven. 
ture to dispute,) might we not be allowed 
to infer that, from his mathematical pre- 
cision of ideas, joined to a veneration 
which the pursuit of the same objects for 
a long series of years, almost necessarily 
inspires; the learned professor could not 
think well of the produetions of modern 
genius, We find, that he exalted Virgil 
and Homer above the moderns; but it is 
a question with me, whether he had any 
real relish for poetry, either ancient or 
modern: he might prefer Homer and 
Virgil, because they were ancients; as to 
their poetry, who knows whether he did 
or not?—And, could his opinions be as 
certained, he would, in all probability, 
have preferred the Siagyrite or Horace, 
to any of our modern critics, (some of 
them 
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them bad enough truly!) and would be 
ready to exclaim with the Roman, 


Vos exemplaria Greca, 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 


Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo, 
Musa loqui. 


The love of what is old, is a propensity, 
J will not call it a passion, of the human 
mind: it abounds in all countries, it gra- 
tifies our vanity, flatters our prejudices, 
and assuredly, too often, obstructs the 
progress of truth; and, therefore, itis not 
surprising that Horace shouid have held 
up the Greeks as models of imitation for 
his countrymen. Distance very fre- 
guently makes objects scem larger than 
they really are, and more particularly 
historical distance; but, with the pro- 
yression of intellect, it is to be hoped 
that we have acquired more power to 
appreciate justly the merit due to every 
writer, either ancient or modern; and 
that neither a dogma of the Stagyrile, 
Horace, nor Professor Porson, is to be 
impheitly followed, whether in works 
contributing to our amusement or plea- 
sure, or those which lead more imme- 
diately to the pursuit of justice, or the 
discrimination of truth, 

Perhaps it might be said, that such 
Opinions are harmless, and that every 
man of understanding will judge for kim- 
self: notexactly so. Reviews are, even 
now, notwithstanding the low reputation 
which their anonymous dogmnatizers have 
procured for them, too much encouraged 
and referred to, even by those whose 
understandings ought to direct them 
better :—a pointed figure, how untrue 
soever; a turn of wit, no matter how 
much distorted; in short, any thing pis 
guant to amuse the reader, no matter at 
what expense of reputation to an author, 
—and the business of reviewing is ace 
complished. Who that had faith in the 
Review above quoted, would think that 
Southey had any species of merit; or 
who, listening to the dogma of Porson, 
would not conclude that modern poets 
were all blockheads, and Uomer and 
Virgil without a fault? Dr. Johnson, in 
the plenitude of his powers, and the 
unrelenting severity of stricture, never 
advanced a sentiment so repugnant to 
trath, or so replete with spleen, 

Fortunately, for good taste and rood 
wrung, the age is not deficient in minds 


both able and willing to set 


a& proper 
value on pro; 


the elegant simplicity and 
Oita i Southey 
Spenan boldness of a Southey, —the 


[Sept, 1 


plaintive tenderness of a Bowles, , 
the lofty mysticism of a Coleridge, 

fine writers have no reason to fear those 
sweeping Criticisms, although re-echoed 
by myriads of anonymous hirelings ; nor 
do I think it would be too much to a, 
sert, that they will be read long afte 
Porson 13 forgotten. I have no wish tp 
treat learning with levity ; I hope that| 
have a proper respect for it: it no dou 
has its use; but, when such doctrines were 
promulgated, ex Cathedra, it is dificuk 
to restrain one’s indignation. 

Fontenelle has, I think, very properly 
discussed the question hetween the am 
cients and moderns; and he admits that, 
in eloquence and poetry, the ancients 
have succeeded well, but it does not fol. 
low that the moderns might not succeed 
as well; indeed, very many think that 
they have so succeeded: to venture w 
hint that they have succeeded better, 
would be so propitious, as not to be to 
lerated; and would besides, raise up 
more enemies than a prudent writer may 
just now be willing to encounter. That 
they have succeeded better in medicine, 
chemistry, natural philosophy, astronomy, 
and the arts of life, adinits no question. 

It has been made a question, and, 
indeed, is now become more question 
able than ever, whether much attention 
to classical studies be not mischievous to 
the progress of the human mind. It 
night be argued, that, in studying a lan 
guage, we not only adopt the words of 
the author whom we read, but, suchis 
the nature of the human mind, that too 
often, in spite of our previous determ 
nations, we adopt the author's ideas also: 
and it may be illustrated more clearly by 
observing, that we insensibly acquire the 
habits, manners, and modes of thinking 
of those persons with whom we ass0- 
ciate, be those habits and modes of 
thinking goud or bad ; if at the same ume 
we have a previously good opinion of 
those persons, their sentiments aud mate 
ners will, doubtless, have greater weight: 
exactly so with classical learning; 40 Ile 
Stance of which, in an extreme degree, 
is, I presume, in the recollection of all 
the learned readers of the Monthly Ma 
ENZine, 

How! says the Professor, lift your 
pen against those pursuits which have 
fur ages been held sacred ; which haves 
in almost every nation of Europe, insti 
tutions set apart for the avowed purpose 
of inculcating them?—What (says he) 
will become of theclogy—-what of law= 
what of medicine, without a classi 

education; 
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education?—=My dear Mr. Professor, do 
not mistake me, I do not certainly object 
to an institution, the avowed design of 
which was, or is, to retain and convey to 
posterity a knowledge of the ancient 
languages of Greece and Rome, through 
the medium of Professors set apart for 
the purpose: and if you, and others of 
your taste, are desirous of wadingthrough 
the troubled flood of ancient learning to 
the opposite shore, do so; I, and many 
others, may be contented to bathe our 
feet alittle, and land upon the first plea- 
sant islet inour way. But, sir, let not 
your having so waded, give you an ex- 
clusive right to those places and pre- 
eminences in society, where, abilities 
being equal, competition ought to be 
equal and open to all. Some of your 
objections are worse than useless.—Law, 
for example, which ought to be made so 
simple, that he who runs may read, is 
too often a ready mischief when en- 
veloped in learned terms, or the mys- 
teries of aforeign idiom, Of theology, [ 
say nothing. ‘* But there are situations 
which it is impossible to fulfil, without 
an acquaintance with Latin at least: how 
would a physician’s prescription look in 
English, and what would his patient 
think of it?” Sir, Tam afraid that, too 
often, the patient would think very little 
of it indeed : but the physician of ge- 
nuine science will never wish to deceive 
his patients: it is neither his interest nor 
his duty. I bave heard of one modern 
physician who prescribes in plain En- 
giish; and I have also heard that the 
reason of his doing so is, because he dues 
not understand the Latin. This is, he- 
yond question, a calumny designed to 
injure him with those who cannot dis- 
criminate: [have no doubt but his doing 


so originates in- superior comprehension, ~ 


and the disgust which he feels at the 
routine of his profession, ‘* But, sir, 
classical learning enables you to think 
with more precision, to write with more 
correctness, and to speak with more 
energy and effect.” Study it then; but 
only so much as is necessary for such 
purposes; and, instead of making it the 
niain business of your life, to the neglect 
of other and more important acquisitions, 
quit it as soon as the object is accom. 
plished, 

We are now, thanks to the progression 
of intellect, in another era, and it ke. 
hoves us to adapt our education to the 
times—to throw no obstacles in the 
Way of the good work—to shake off the 
trammels of vhe cloister, fit only for 

Monxtary Mac. Ne. 231, 


Test to discover Bad Dollars. 
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grown babies—to remove the noxious 
umbrage which darkens the human 
mind, and let the broad day-light of reas 
son visit it without intervening clouds, 
To conclude, in the words of Fontene//e, 
“ Rien n’uréte tant le progres des choses, 
rien borne tant les esprits, que Uadmi- 

ration excessive des anciens, 

James JENNINGS. 
Huntspill, June 25, 1812. 
ee — 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

HERE send you the few conclusions 
I have been enabled to draw from a 
series of experiments lately made on 
some bad dollars. Having met with 
several which carried such external marks 
of goodness about them that 1 could not 
suppose them base, though they after 
wards proved to be so, I was induced to 
try what composition they were made of, 
in order to find out how to distinguish 
them from good coin. In the first place, 
I will observe, tnac good dollars never 
weigh less than six drams, fifty-five grains 
apothecaries’ weight; one in twelve that 
I weighed was oniy six drams and fifty 
grains; but the ignoble coin seldom or 
never weighs more than six drams and 
fifteen grains, and cannot be made hea- 
vier without being distinguished by its 
extraordinary size, copper (of which it is 
made) being so much lighter than stiver. 
I tried each with different acids, and 
found concentrated sulphuric had no 
effect on either, nor had strong nitric 
acid much; the latter formed a black 
mark on both, which would ral, off withe 
out hurting their appearance. A mix- 
ture of four parts strong nitric, and one 
part sulphuric acid, is the best test of 
the goodness of silver, as it immediately 
made a green and effervescent solution 
when dropped on bad coin, and produced 
but little change on good, the reason of 
which will be obvious to those of your 
readers who have observed metallic salts, 
and their solutions. In dissolving a bad 
dollar in nitric acid of spec. grav. 1°280, 
there was a rapid disengasement of 
nitrous gas, and a rather copious white 
precipitate, which would not dissolve. 
By evaporating a little of the transparent 
sulution, I found it to be pure copper; 
aud the white powder, which formed a 
twentieth part of the whole, I then dis- 
solved in diluted nitric acid; and, by 
that solution with oxalic acid, obtamed 
perfect crystals of oxalate of zinc, which 
fell to the bottom of the mixture, being 
rather insoluble. Fram this I conclu- 
TP aed, 
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ded, that bad dollars contain about nines 
teen parts copper, and one part Zinc, 
which latter metal is added to mcrease 
the weight and whiteness of the dollar. 
I would advise persons to keep by them 
a standard dollar to weigh others by, and 
toobserve, that, if they examine one that 
is larger than their standard, and yet 
Jiviter, it surely is bad, as comers can- 
not make a copper coin so small as a 
silver one, without its being considerably 
ligliter. No dependence can be placed 
on ringing, nor even on cutting them, 
but the above-mentioned mixture of acids 
will presently discover a bastard coin, 
Should you think these few hasty obser- 
vations worth inserting in your valuable 
Compendium of general information, you 
may perhaps decrease the circulation of 
bad money; at any rate, you will oblige 
your constant reader, 
SaMUEL BEDDOME, 
163, Borough, July 17, 1812. 
oe 
For the Monthly Magazine, 
pousrTs about the SUPERLATIVE UTILITY 
of AGRICULTURE. 

URELY the dissertation of Mr, 
KI Spence, entitled © Britain indepen- 
dent of Commerce,” has more popula- 
rity than merit. The author begins by 
saying, that Bonaparte bas given us the 
title of a Nation of Shopkeepers, His 
predecessors, the Giondists, firstadopted 
the phrase, na'‘ion boutiguiere, as a term 
of reproach, It comes out of Condor. 
cet’s transiation of Adam Smirh; so that 
we owe the appellation to our greatest 
nuiive philosopher. This remark, else 
Lnimportant, proves iti Mr. Spence a 
Heyhvent study of the Wealth of Nations, 
Where the ¢ xpres: ion first oceurs, . 

Commerce, if it has any detinite means 
itty, I! cludes al! ihe branches ot foreivn 
trace; as well chose carried on with our 
colonial dependencies, as with inde- 
pe! dent nations, C mmerce, therciore, 
cinbraces the jiterceurse occasioned by 
sel our Linpronts, aud by all oul Exports, 
Bv< rv VE ssel which arrives, OFr sets sail, 
at any of our havens, Is treizhted by our 
commerce, very mnercharit who Cole 
ects, every porter who renioves, every 
sailor Whe (ratisports, the WATES WE & nd 
woroad, OF Send mland, 


IS maintained 
by our commerce. 


Every manclacturer, 
and manulacturer’s Journeyman, 


Pievea in stapung the Won, WOOhEN, 
I ! ti tt at ili cotton warcs, for the use of 
the forein coi suine P. 


Cll. 


Is thaintained by 
our commerce, Livery fariner, whose 


Wiis sen. ab Dobe of Clot, or whose 


Maricy 1 att" by 
y is seutun the iorm of porter, to 


1 


Jamaica or to Petersburg, is maintained 
by our commerce. It is probable, tha 
about one-tenth of the labour done iy 
the country, one-half of the labour done 
in the inland manufacturing towns, and 
two-thirds of the labour done in the sea, 
ports, are put in motion by our com 
merce. 

It is idle vaunting to call out, that a 
nation is independent of what maintains 
half the inhabitants. This commerce, 
indeed, cannot cease all at once, or in 
any very grievous degree. The cotton. 
spinner, If he can no longer vend his 
vary in Hamburg at the old price, will 
sell it so much Jower as shall tempt the 
smuggler to carry it thither. He will 
offer less for his next -purchases of cot. 
ton; and, when the raw material, or the 
estate on which it is grown, has accepted 
its share of the depreciation, the march 
of commerce again proceeds, through a 
bye-road indeed, and with profits some 
what diminished, but so that each int 
vidual engaged still finds his account in 
it. Commerce ts indestructible, though 
not invulnerable, 

A similar process will take place in all 
the leading branches of trade, agents 
will be removed to the sites of neutrality, 
vessels will apparently change ther 
owners, and capitals their proprietors; 
but all the traffic will still go on, for 
which luxury will afford to pay. If some 
labour is cashiered, some new work 
arises. If some capital is set at liberty, 
this will at first lodge itself in the tands, 
and raise them ; it will next explore these 
domestic lines of industry, which are u- 
derstocked s and some imternal prosperity 
will arise frem the cessation of external 
relations. But this very rise of the 
funds, and these speculative exploits ot 
domestic industry, prove, that the profits 
of capita! are declining; and this of itselt 
iInconvemences an important fraction o 
the community. : 

Mr. Spence follows the ridiculous dis- 
tribution of Quesnoi, and the French 
economists, as if agriculture was not a 
branch of manufacture. The capital 
employed consists, in a superficial extent 
of soils in certain work-rooms called 
barns, &e.: in utensils and instrument, 
called ploughs and waygons; in raw ma 
ternal, such as seed, cows, ae. 3 by the 
apt mavagement of which, a certal 
quantity of butter, cheese, hay, and corn, 
is made or manufactured in the cows 
at the year, and carried to market. Now, 
HM the capital value of the estate, fixtures, 
machinery, raw material, and circulate 
Capital, employed on a farm, to put the 
requisite 
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requisite human labor in motion, be all 
estumated, it will be found that agricul. 
ture is the least profitable of ail the 
forms of employment, into which a na 
tion can throw its capital ; and that every 
other branch of manufacture 1s to be 
preferred, » sie 

In agriculture, (1) the capital invested 
can be returned but once a vear, by the 
nature of the seasons; (2) the value of 
the yearly produce bears a much lower 
proportion to the capital invested, than 
in other trades; (3) the proportion of 
capital issued in wages Is very small, so 
that it afflurds maintenance to compa- 
ratively few persons; (4) and finally, 
the objects it creates are so rapidly de- 
structible or consumable, that its very 
additions to national wealth are pecu- 
liarly short-lived. Adam Smith, who 
draws a ditferent inference, has wholly 
omitted to estimate the capital value of 
the estate to be cultivated, in his account 
of the relative profits of agriculture ; and, 
by this blunder, has founded the per- 
nicious partiality of our government to 
the landed interest. 

There are two sources of wealth, 
nature and labor; or, as the ancients 
expressed it, matter and form; the ma- 
terial of every thing being from nature, 
aud the form from man, But there is 
fot more merit and more utility in being 
busied about the wheat, which is the raw 
material of bread, than im being busied 
about the flour, which is the refined ma- 
terial. On the contrary, the ruder the 
labor bestowed, the lower the occupa- 
tion; and the less profitable also to the 
dividual and to the community, 

Mr. Spence adopts the indefensible 
doctrine, that some sorts of labor are 
unproductive; as that of barristers, ac- 
tors, dancers, -fiddlers.. All labor _is 
productive, in the exact proportion in 
which it is paid. Mr. Spence alsa 
maintains, that, by making and selling a 
coach, no addition is made to the nae 
tional wealth; whereas, exactly so much 
1s added, as was laid by in the form of 
prout by the coach-makers, or in the 
form of savings by his journevrmen, The 
balance of production over consumption, 
constitutes the annual increase of na- 
tional wealth. These things are so ob- 
Vious, that one wonders at hearing them 
controverted, 

‘: a 

Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sth, 

MUST request your permission to 

make a few observations by way of 

answer to Mr, J. Payne’s letter in your 


Strictures on Murray’s Grammar.—Sale of Books. 
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He seems to think that 
the position of the members of the 
sentence in question constitutes the accu- 
racy or inaccuracy of the phraseology. 
But his exolanation, I must confess, does 
bot carry conviction to my mind, The 
sentence under consideration consists of 
two comparisons, connected by a conjunce 
tion. Ja Murray’s altered constructiong 
the latter member of the second compas 
rison being omitted, it must, [ conceives 
by the rules of composition, be supplied 
from the jatter member of the former 
comparison; and, if so, the latter compas 
rison would be— ‘but not so much ade 
mired than Cinthio,’ which is neither 
grammar nor sense. Tlad the sentence 
been—* He was vs much beloved as Cins 
thie, but not so much admired,’ the el- 
lipsis would of course have been per 
fectly legitimate, because it could have 
been regularly supplied. These are my 
ideas upon the subject. 

Murray, it does indeéd appear, has, in 
some later editions of his Grammar, said 
something incidentally respecting as in its 
pronominal sense, but not so definitively 
asmight be wished. [ see no reason why 
it should not be classed among the pros 
nouns, as well as the conjunctions, in the 
same manner as the word that. 

Hans!ope, W. SINGLETON, 
July 2; 1812. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


OU amused your readers in a late 
Magazine by an enumeration of the 
extraordinary prices fetched by some lites 
rary lumber at the sale of the late Duke 
of RoxpurGue; and it may prove equally 
useful to inform them that at a book-sale 
near this town, which took place last 
weck, some sets of moderna and more 
useful books fetched prices equally consi- 
derable, Lut perhaps tar more justifi- 
able. 
A well bound set of the Universar 
History, in 65 volumes, was sold tur 434 
A sett of the Montuty MAGaAziIng, in 
32 volumes, Russia backs, 24/. 18s. 6d. 
A Set of Dodsley’s Annual Register, in 
Russia, 43 volumes, 27/ 5s. 
And the EncycLorpapia BRITANNICA, 
with Supplements, calf gilt, 41/, 12s. 


Ic gratified me to see usetul hooks 
fetch such respectable prices, exceeding, 
I believe, what they are usually marked 
in the London catalogues. Ia three days 
our eountry auctioneer knocked down 
one thousand pound’s worth of modern 
bouks, the late property of an unfortue 
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nate manufacturer, to the neighbouring 


clergy and country squires, 
Huddersfield, TY. G, WILLraMs. 
July, 1312. 
—ae ‘ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Mugazine. 

SIR, 

MONG the many distinguished fe- 
A inales of the last and present cen- 
tury, there are few, if any, who have 
ranked higher than the late eminent Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter. Her biographer has 
labored to do justice to her extraordinary 
learning, her early and extensive cele- 
brity, her amiable unassuming disposi- 
tion, wholly free from vanity or pride ; 
her habitual piety, her afiectionate and 
faithful attachment to all her more im- 
mediate connexions, and her exemplary 
conduct as a daughter, asister, anda 
friend, But there is one important trait 
mi her character, surely not less honor- 
able, and perhaps, in her peculiar circum- 
stances, of far more dithcult attainment, 
which he has wholly omitted, namely, 
her decided love of truth, vomindful of 
whatever might be its unpopularity, and 
which she exemplified in the firmness 
with which she defended the principles of 
her father, when under persecution for 
obeying the dictates of his conscience, in 
refusing to read the Athanasian Creed. I 
well remember, Mr. Editor, in very early 
lite, to have heard the highest respect at- 
tached to the name of Miss Carter, tor 
having so nobly come forward, ina pam. 
pliet well known to have been written 
by her, on that singular and very trying 
occasion, [thought recollected to have 
seen the pamphict, and, although I was 
then much too voung either to have read 
it or to have con rebended the conclu- 
sive reasoning it contained, yet my mind 
Was so strongly impressed by the enco. 
miuns | heard passed on that occasion, 
by some learned and excellent persons, 
of whose judement L have ever had the 


biehest ¢ pion, (C.crgyimen vi the esta- 


Uiishment.) that a ve ry bei respect tor 
the characicr of the author was indelibly 
fixed int ty nuad; and I opened her Nive 
mow with more pecubar inierest, not 
doubters toat it would contain a detailed 
account of su memerab ea transaction, 


Judve thei pir, of hay su prise and dise 
Qppommment at nodine, on a careful pee 
: ‘ 
rusal, that it is never once adverted ty 

Thireueds Clic whole Bar Al ve! 

' ® | ~ ’ ‘tr all . 

phat the tues oF Sirs, Carter, her 
Extraordinary learning, ber agreeable pers 
son, and annabie temper, should have 

trae or ’ f 1 ea gs 
aitracted a crowd of admirers, of varivus 
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characters and descriptions, is nothin 
wonderful, it was precisely what right 
have been expected; but that her mind 
superior to all the fascination of the Rate 
tering distinction arising from the patron. 
ave, the inumacy, and the friendship of 
the highest church dignitaries, should no. 
bly run the risque of forfeiting all this ip 
detence of her father, unfortunately ene 
gaged in @ most unpopular contest, is a 
theme for praise on which it were natural 
to imagme that an affectionate biogra. 
pher, deeply impressed with the sense of 
her merit, would have delighted to dwell, 
In fact, the omission seemed so extraor: 
dinary, and even improbable, on the sup: 
position that Mrs. Carter had really been 
so honorably distinguished, that several 
of my friends to whom it was mentioned, 
and who, being much younger than my. 
self, did not know the circumstance, im. 
peached the memory of the voucher as 
having played traant in the long inter. 
vening period of more than half a centu. 
ry, or at least of having mistaken time, 
and place, and person; and that, even sup- 
posing something similar “ in the days 
of other times” had actually happened, 
that it must have applied to some other 
Mrs. Carter. 

‘his scepticism of their’s prevented my 
taking any notice of the circumstance at 
the time when the memoir was published; 
but it happened lately, in a sale of books 
belonging to the late Duke of Grafton, 
that the very pamphlet, whose existence 
had been thus questioned, was purchased 
by a friend of mine in London, bound up 
with several others in an octavo volume, 
and lettered—** Unitarian Tracts.” 

It consists of 52 pages octavo, ands 
entitled, “** Remarks on the Athanastan 
Creed, on a sermon preached at the 
parish church of Deal, Oct, 15th, 1752; 
and ona painphiet lately published, with 
the til—‘Some short and plain Argue 
ments from Scripture, evidently proving 
the Divinity of our Saviour.’ In a letter 
to the Rev. Mr. Randolph, rector o 
Deai; hya Lady.” Under which 1s write 
ten, as I believe, inthe Duke of Graftons 
own hand, By Mrs. Carter. The fole 
lowing is the appropriate motto: “ ‘To 0 
there is but one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things, and we by lum; at 
one Lord Jesus Christ, by » hom are al 
things, and we by him,’ 1 Cor. will. 0 
Printed for R. Griiiiths, at the Dunciad, 
Paternoster-row.” It is written in astyle 
of polished irony; takes no notice of the 
prosecution carrying on against Dr. Care 
ter by the mayor aud corporation of Dea', 
a we 
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a fact no doubt-at that time too well 
known to have required mentioning, and 
is meiely an answer to Mr. Randolph's 
defence of the principles upon which the 
prosecution was tounded. It begins in 
the fullowing Manners 

“ Reverend Sir, 

Not to waste your time by a tedious 
introduction, the design of this address 
is to ask the favor of you first to mstract 
me how to understand the Athanasian 
Creed consistently with the principles of 
reason; how itis tu be reconciled withall 
those passages in the New Testament, 
which either directly, or by fair conse- 
quence, ascribe supremacy to God the 
Father only; and how the several parts 
ot it may be interpreted in a sense, so as 
not to be repugnant to each other.” 

The transaction itself, and the contro- 
versy it occasioned, appear at the time 
to have excited great and general atten- 
tion; Miss Carter’s share in it to have 
been well known; her merit on that ace 
count to have been duly appreciated, and 
the consequences which resulted e€x- 
tremely perplexing to her worthy father, 
and productive of considerable pecumary 
Joss to himself and to his family. These 
facts L have collected, in part, from my 
own recollection of various Conversations 
I then heard, but still more correctly from 
another pamphlet, written by an anony- 
nous author, published in 1752, and which 
I met with accidentally a few weeks ago. 
Jt is entitled, “* A Letter to the Mayor 
and Corporation of Deal, in Kent, in re- 
Jation to their opinion upon the Trinity. 
Printed for J. Shuckburgh, at the Suz, 
between the Temple Gates.’” This pain- 
phlet is also written in a strain of irony, 
and is not uXworthy of being a compa- 
ion of that already mentioned by Mrs. 
Carter, Lt opens in the fotlowing man- 
ner: 

“ Gentlemen, 

Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the step you have taken in presenting the 
huiister of your chapel, Dr. Carter, in 
the spiritual court, for omitting to read, 
on the days appointed by the Rubric, 
that ancient and venerable part of our 
liturgy, the Athanasian Creed. ’Tis, with- 
out doubt, a very laudable zeal you have 
shewn for the purity of the Catholic 
faith, and what will transmit your memo- 
les with a sweet-smelling savour to the 
latest posterity. It will be said, that 
When orthodoxy was retiring from the in. 
hermost parts of the land, and taking 
Wing for distant regions, the men of Deal 
arcsied her flight, and detailed her 
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awhile on the borders of the sea. These, 
gentlemen, are your honors, and babes 
will be taught to lisp them in the arms of 
their nurses.” 

That Dr. Carter was injured in his for- 
tune at the same time that his peace of 
mind was painfully iuterrupted, must be 
vathered from the 30th, Sist, and S2ad 
pages of the same pamphiet, from which 
I shall make the following quotauons: ’ 

......1 am really very serious and 

very much in earnest, when L ask you, 
whether you can, upon cool recollections 
approve the severe treatment that Dr. 
Carter has received {rom you!” “ Could 
you settle the dispute” (about the ap- 
pointment, as appears, of a parish-clerk) 
“no otherwise than by driving him frona 
the exercise of his function, and obliging 
him to keep a curate? Hercin, indeed, 
you did him a little tavor, which | verily 
believe you are not aware of ; the punish- 
ment jntended being of such a sort, as 
you were certain could never take place, 
but from the opinion you had of bia he. 
nesty. You bear testunony to his cha. 
racter at the same time that you burt his 
fortune. You must know him to bea 
man possessed of a mind above prevari~- 
cation, who would not appear oucwardly 
to vive his assent to what in his heart he 
could not approve. Would everyclergyman 
in the kingdom declare his real sentiments 
in this affair as freely and publicly as this 
gentleman has done, I suspect they would 
appear a larger body of men than some 
people are aware of; and, from the weight 
of numbers, perhaps the objections might 
be removed. I hope, now the doctoris a 
declared heretic, that, accoiding to the 
laudable doctrine of some of our divines, 
you are so consistent with yourselves as 
to avoid all manner of Conversation with 
him; nay [ can hardly think it quite safe 
for you to hold any correspondence with 
his inust ingenious and ainiable daughter, 
the young lady being, [ ain apt to fear, a 
little infected with ber father’s pestilen. 
tial principles. Pray take my advice, 
and keep your wives and daugliters, yea, 
aud your sons too, out of her way, or, let 
ine teil you, very fatal may be the conse- 
quences,” 

Now, Mr. Editor, the fact being clearly 
ascertained that the late Mrs. Ehzabeth 
Carter was thus honurably distinguished 5 
that she had the courage and magnani- 
mity to defend her father when ander 
persecution for acting conformab'y to bis 
conscience, in refusing to sanction, by the 
use of it, an antiquated symbol which at. 
Grins, that “ the Father ws Alinighty, oe 
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Son Almighty, and the Holy Ghost Al- 
mighty, and yet they are not three Al» 
mightics, but one Almighty,” and which 
she scruples not to designate as “ amazing 
jargon” (p. 39); and this too at a ime 
when she was in habits of intimacy with Bie 
shop Secker, svon afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who certainly (in the latter 
part of his life at least) was no heretic. 
The question naturally occurs, why her 
nephew and biographer, the Rev. Monta. 
vue Pennington, M.A. tor what reasons at 
present, or splendid visions in distant pros 
spective, should have wholly withheld 
from her memory this tribute of praise so 
justly its due? Many conjectural solu- 
tions ofliciously present themselves ; but, 
being myself, if not like my revered and 
honored namesake of Thyatira—**a sel- 
ler of purple,” but simply a sewer of he 
nen, and consequently quite unequal 
to the task of solving dificult problems; 
1 should be greatly obliged to any of your 
numerous readers to favor me with a 
Hittle light upon the subject, which will be 
gratefully received by your occasional 
correspondent, Lypia. 
June 21, 1812. 

YP. S. That the persecution of Dr. Carter, 
and Consequently che controversy it occasi- 
ened, was generally well known, appears 
further trom a note, page 98, of Dr. Disney's 
Memoir of Dr. Sykes, puolished in 1785, 
where Archbishop Herring says, in a letter to 
Mr. Duncombe, dated 1752, being one of a 
Series of letters published in 1777, ** Your 
friend Dr, Carter is grievously teased by 
folks who cail themselves the orthodox. J 
aohor every tendency to the Tiinity contro- 
versy. ‘“slie manner in which it is always 
managed is the disgrace and suin of Chris- 
tianity.”? 

—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
iy KR the last twenty years of my life 

1 have been subject to whats usu. 
aiiy cailed the Sick Head Ache. In the 
course of this period lL have cousulted 
many physicians, whese prescriptions [ 
have followed without receiving perina- 
nent reef trom any of them, [ have 
likewise perused almost every book of 
repute written on disorders of the sto- 
mach, from a full conviction that a dis- 
orde red state of the stomach and bowels 
is the sole cause of this complaint. 

Although a detail of my researches 
would hot answer any useful purpose, L 
stil think that Timay render a service to 
swue ot your readers, by stating that 
moce of teatment which I have found 
ty answer best. I shall, in the first place, 


Remedies for the Sick Head-Ache. 
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observe, that the frequent use of calomel 
is to be avoided, because almost an 
mild aperient, which has power enovgh 
to empty the bowels, will procure relief 
without leaving that lowness and de. 
bility which generally follow the use of 
calomel, by those who are constitution 
ally liable to this disorder. Neither 
ought the patient to abandon any ape 
proved or rational mode of treatin 
himself, because it sometimes fails, 
There are few disorders more capricious: 
and what will give relief at one time, 
may fail at another. 

To remove an attack—I recommend 
the patient to take a table-spoonful of 
magnesia, and half a tea-spoontul of 
ginger, mixed, with a lump of sugar, ina 
tumbler, three parts full of water, with 
the chill off; to sit, for a quarter of an 
hour, with his feet in water agreeably 
warin; and to apply a napkin, wrung ovt 
of cold water, to his temples or forehead, 
whichever appear the most affected, 
About an hour after taking the magnesia, 
a basin of warm tea will be of service. 

I have often by this means removed a 
head-ache in a few hours, which would 
otherwise probably bave continued fora 
day or two. I have sometimes, when 
the pain was very intense, not only kept 
my fect in warm water, and a cold nap 
kin applied to my head, but have also 
caused a wash-hand basin, full of warm 
water, to be placed in my lap, in which 
Thave immersed my hands and wrists. 

The pain attendant on a sick heads 
ache, is produced by an undue effusion 
of blood to the head; and relief is only 
to be obtained by increasing the action 
of the stomach and bowels, and dim 
ishing the action of the ves-els of the 
brain. Thus, the ginger cheers and res 
vives the stomach; the magnesia, uniting 
with an acid (which is always preseut im 
this compiaint) forms an aperient; and 
the warm water draws the circulavion of 
the blood from the head; while, at the 
same time, the cold wet napkin, applied 
to the head, tends to promote the same 
end. 

The prevention of this disorder almost 
wholly depends upon paying a due at 
tention to the state of the stomach and 
bowels, and carefully abstaining. from 
wine and spirits; for, in proportion a 
they increase the action of the vessels 
the brain, they leave the stomach m4 
state of debility. I would, therefore, ' 
commend those subject to this distressing 
Complaint, to eat two roasted apples 
Every night on going to bed; aud at the 
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game time to take one or two small pills, 
as experience may dictate, compesed ot 
equal parts of socotrine aloes and Cas- 
tillesoap. These pills, blended with the 
pulp of the roasted apple, form in the 
stomach a mild and salutary aperient; 
and are more likely to avert a sick head- 
ache, than any thing which the painful 
experience of many years has ever 
ointed out to your constant reader, 


Northumberland street, G. S. 
May 20, 1812. 
Ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

HASTEN to comply with the re- 

quest of your correspondent, “ Sus- 
sexiensis,” by giving some account of 
the late Western Apiarian Society. It 
was instituted at Exeter about the be- 
ginning of the year 1797, and denomi- 
nated as above at the suggestion of one 
of the members, who asserted, with some 
confidence, that there had before ex- 
isted an Apiarian Society, in or about 
London. ‘The first rule declares, * The 
object of this society is to promote the 
knowledge of the best method of ma- 
naging bees, and to encourage fresh dis- 
coveries concerning them, and the uses 
to which their labors may be applied 
to the greatest advantage of the commu- 
nity.” The first idea of forming it, arose 
from the perusal of Dr. Lettsom’s ‘ Hints 
for promoting a Bee Society;” and, 
throughout the period of its existence, it 
was the alm of the society to encourage 
cottagers to keep bees, by rewarding 
sich as from the sale of swarms and 
honey, without injuring the bees or de- 
stroying them, paid the rent of their cote 
tages. The society hoped also to have 
excited the attention of men of science, 
so as to have obtained, ere this, some.new 
light relating to these mysterious and 
useful insects. But, of the success of 
their designs in this respect, the members 
have not much reason to boast, as ap- 
pears by their Transactions, which, though 
they contain some curious things, exhibit 
scarcely any new discoveries. And the 
society has been greatly disappointed in 
their view of benefiting cottagers, who, 
from prejudices of education, and the 
want of ability to understand, and per- 
severance to follow the directions given 
them, rendered it impossible for the 
Society to benefit them, by premiuins, to 
the extent of its wishes and ability. The 
society orizinated with individuals of no 
hote, but the name of Sir Lawrence Palk, 
bart, being entered in the list of mem- 
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bers, drew after it those of nobility and 
gentry of great respectability and bene- 
volence, and of many amongst the 
learned ovrofessions, who all hoped to 
benefit their native country by the col- 
lection of its sweets, for the use of the 
community and the poor, instead of per 
mitting the delicious liquid, in abundant 
years, to return again into the earth, fore 
want of bees to gather it. But the so- 
ciety has certainly answered some pure 
poses, though not all that were in cone 
templation; it has been the means of 
communicating much knowledge of the 
subject of the Apiary, and of making the 
Inanagement of bees more respectable in 
the West, than ever it was before; nor 
would the society, at the age of fifteen 
years, have been dissolved, had not the 
ill health of the secretary occasioned his 
resignation, and had not the society been 
unable to find another of, at least, equal 
zeal, and in a proper situation ty fill hig 
lace. 

Should any other friends of their coun. 
try and the Apiary be disposed to form 
a society of this kind, [ shall be happy to 
send them a small parcel of the Rules 
and Transactions of our late society; and, 
Mr. Editor, I hope experience and ob. 
servation will authorise me to give it as 
my Opinion, that such a society, if 
formed, should anuually appoimt some 
person of experience and skill, in each 
circuit, to visit the apiaries of both rich 
and poor, where he can have admission, 
under the sanction of the society, four 
times in the year, to give such directions, 
and to perform such operations as may 
be necessary, and that be should be com- 
pensated for his trouble from the stock 
of the socicty, if possible. This would 
be the way to do good, and to make 
apiarians of others. 

I have some idea that Messrs. Cadell 
and Davies, booksellers, London, have 
now. some of the Transactions of the 
above society, consisting of about two 
hundred and ten duodecimo pages; and 
I hope soon to send them some more; 
only I fear the first Number is out of 
print, and there are but few copies left 
of Number Il. They also have the 
General Apiarian, and the Cattager's 
Munual on Bees, the paper which you 
were at expense in inseruiig, i a former 
Nomber of your useful work, to oblige 
your readers. 
~ Teannot now put my hand on Huber’s 
New Observations on Bees, which will be 
found at the above booksellers, both tu 
French and English, or I should be able 

to 
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to re fer your enrrespondent, bbe J. Lee,” 
to pages where he might have a tolerable 
solution of the difculties that have OC- 
curred to him. (See page 407 of last 
Volume.) In these abstruse inquiries, 
we cannot always arrive at demonstra- 
tions, and found our opinions upon facts, 
We must be contert with probabilines, 
since even Swammerdam, with all his 
wicety and skill in the dissection of in- 
sects, could not persurde himself that 
the drone bec, or maie, ever coupled 
with the female, on account of the un- 
couthness of a certain part; whereas, if 
Hiube:’s ideas be correct, to me they 
are very plausible, that certain part on 
account of what appeared to Swammer- 
dav to be uncouthness, is the fittest that 
could possibly have been for the purpose 
which nature has intended it in ail other 
creatures. And it is highly probable, 
that one operation of the drone 1s suth- 
cient for the production, by the queen, of 
upwards of forty thousand bees, which 
some queens produce in one year. But 
here Mr. b.. will ask, of what use then 
are ail the other drones in the hive, to 
the amount of many bundreds? Of 
what use, it may be asked in reply, are 
all the seeds of animals and vegetables, 
as well as insects, which, if they were all 
to come to perfection, would overstock 
the creation in one year? They ae all 
designed by infinite wisdom to secure the 
succession of each particular species 
against those accidents and convulsions 
which destroy nine-tenths of almost all 
the seeds produced. Sothe vast number 
of drones is probably designed to make 
certain a ready meeting for the queen, 
with one of them in the air, where, 
Huber makes it evident, the connection 
takes place. Mr. L. seems to adopt 
the common idea, which is doubtless the 
true one, that the drone and the oucen 
are mele and female: and he may as 
well, woul apiarians in general, adinit 
that all the working are of no vender, or 
neither the one or the other, as ask the 
question, © OF what sex is the common 
working bee?” L have seen the queen 
Jay thousands of egys, but never ob-erved 
ene of the working bees doing it, nor 
could IT ever find any thing having the 


appearance of an eyg, or the distin. 


gurshing part of the male, in either of 


them. Why the bees in this respect, dif- 
fer from other creatures in general, I 
pretend not to sav; only God intended 
that they should, for some wise purpose 
perbaps that their whole attention might 


tAe 


be devoted to the collection of honey-» 
their supreme delight. 

If what has been observed above be 
truth, it is not at all wonderful that the 
bees should, when bad weather occurs ig 
summer, or at the approach of winter 
drive out the drones, which are of no 
use, when the female bee is in a state fx 
for laying for the remainder of the year, 
and probably for life, since they then 
only destroy the summum bonum of the 
bees. J. Isaac, 

Moreton, Excter, June 5, 1812. 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine 
SIR, 

O form a judgment of a literary work 

by the advertisement which an 
nounces its publication, it must beac 
knowledged 1s somewhat like deciding 
upon the merits of a comedy by a perusal 
of the bill setting forth the dramatis per- 
sonz; but on the present occasion, from 
the advertisement which lies before me, 
this mode of examination may lead toa 
less extravagant conclusion, or, I might 
perliaps say, a more accurate criterion of 
merit than might at first be suspected. 
The advertisement [ allude to is of a pe- 
riodical work called “The Reformists’ Ma 
gazine,” in which, without having 1 
course to the work itself, we are left at no 
loss to collect the object and intention of 
it. Far be it from me, who have fre. 
quently lifted up both my voice and my 
hand in favor of reform, now to abandon 
the cause, or to employ my pen in oppo 


‘sition to it. But, Sir, however good and 


desirable an oljject may be, it is always 
a fair subject fur discussion ‘ what are 
the most proper and salutary means 
obtaining it,” as well as “to what exten 
we ought to wish it to be obtained.” 

In other countries reform has of late 
been but another word for revolution, 
under the influence of which the pepple 
suffered grievously, before they began 
think rationally, and their solicitude 
examine causcs was Jost in the rapidity 
with which they felt cheir effects. The 
common tendency of our nature 1s 9 
much to extremes, that the recent és 
ample ofa neighbouring kingdom has te 
casioned the friends of reform to hesitates 
and has made the timid or doubtful de- 
cided enemies to it. It may be a great 


question, therefore, whether, under such 
circumstances, this be exactly the period 
at which it is wise and prudent te invite 
persons of all ranks, talents, and descrip 
Cons, LO Club, as it were, their respect’ 


power 
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powers to obtain a reform, by the exag- 
gerated representation of the existing 


evils, from the pen of every enthusiastic 
zealot, and by the mere force of numbers, 
acted upon and propelled by that very 
exaggeration, The first effect, asit strikes 
me, to be apprehended from this unre- 
stricted invitation, will be to disgust the 
wiser and more temperate friends of the 
general object, who will be apprehensive 
that, like Calvin, so rude and multitu- 
dinous an attempt will tear the habit, in- 
stead of stripping off merely the super- 
flious decorations. If it should have 
this effect, it will only tend to perpetuate 
the evil: we shall cling to) abuses as if 
they were our support, and every attempt 
to remedy them will become an object of 
suspicion and terror. 

To demolish a government is within 
the province of very ordinary minds, if 
they can but command a brutal force 
sufficiently strong; but to rescue a nation 
from the evils of ancient institutions, and 
to instruct them how to adopt others 
more congenial with their circumstances 
and situation, requires talents and quali- 
ties, which indeed vanity and presump- 
tion may readily ewe: | assume, and 
which ambition or venality may exclu- 
sively affect, but which do not generally 
obtrude themselves among the contend. 
ing factions of public convulsion, All re- 
forms ought to be amicable arrangements 
with a friendly power ; not terms imposed 
upon a vanquished party. But how is 
that likely to be the case in that state of 
irritation, where the unenlightened mass 
of the people, viewing the abuses through 
a magnifying medium, neither do, nor 
will be prevailed upon to see, any thing 
else. 

No government can long subsist that is 
not exercised over a people willing to be 


governed ; for, in the mass, there is, neces-_ 


sarily arising out of the nature of man, a 
principle which, though it may fora while 
be kept under, can never be subdued: 
it confined by the force of compression, 
it will only in the end break forth with a 
Violence proportioned to the restraint. 
Now, whether it be wise, just at a time 
when we are environed with difficulties 
of every kind, and when our very exis- 
tence as a nation is at stake, to raise that 
Uncontrolable spirit, by these sort of 
publications, which may flatter the worst 
Passions of human nature, without cor- 
recting the judgment, or enlightening the 
understanding, of the lowest orders, is 
& consideration of the most serious 
import, 
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A manufacturing population, which 
ours has in a great degree become, is 
more easily instigated to revolt than any 
other. They have few local attache 
ments; the persons from whom they ree 
ceive their support they regard with more 
envy than respect ; they are aware of their 
own numerical strength; the moral feel- 
ings which in the peasant are only blunted, 
are in them absolutely debauched by 
their habits of life; and their tempers are 
as much soured by the accidental distress 
of the present moment, as their hopes are 
elevated by the prospect arising from any 
change that may take place. It has been 
well observed, that * those governments 
which found their prosperity upon the 
extent of their manufactures sleep upon 
gunpowder.” That this has been the si- 
tuation of these kingdoms for a great 
length of time, is too manifest to be 
doubted; and there is too great reason to 
believe a train has long been laid which 
communicates with the combustible body. 
Woe be to those who shall apply the 
match. Repentance will avail them not. 
Shorn of their strength, like another 
Sampson, when destined to behold their 
own degradation, impotence, and ruin, 
the contemplation of it will be attended 
with the poignant conviction that they 
owe it to their own folly and preci- 


pitancy. De VeRULaM. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


HE following account of the litera- 

ture of that part of India, with 

which our island is more particularly 

connected, cannot fail to prove intere 
esting. 

In addition to a great number of 
schools, destined to teach the first ele-~ 
ments of the sciences, there are four 
regular universities in India, three of 
which appertain to the Brahmins, and 
are dedicated to the Sanscrit, the fourth 
is intended fur Asiatic literature in ge- 
neral. The former of these have existed 
for many ages, without our being able to 
indicate the exact epoch of their foun- 
dation, and they have been richly en- 
dowed by the devotees of that country: 
the latter was erected so recently as 
1800, by the Marquis of Wellesley, then 
Governor-general. 

The three Brahmin universities are 
erected at Nuddeah and Tricius, on the 
Malabar coast, and at Benares, in the 
province of Allahabad: this last is the 
most celebrated of all. It is also called 
the university ef Kari, from the name “4 
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the suburb of Benares, in the gardens of 
which, most of the instructions are given. 
The mode and course of teaching are the 
same in all. The scholar does not cone 
clude his studies until the expiration of 
twelve years, and those who wish actue 
aliv to become pundits, that is to say, 
professors, must remain there for twenty 
years, oe 

In each of these universities, the learned 
deliver private lectures in the temples, 
on theology alone: but public courses 
take place in the groves and gardens, 
which appertain to the temples, on the 
other sciences ; such as grammar, poetry, 
history, jurisprudence, medicine, astro- 
nomy, mythology, popular theology, and 
philosophy. ‘Those only who are born 
Brahmins, and who have been twice 
consecrated, are admitted to the private 
courses, because at these the mysteries 
of the Vedain are explained: on the 
other hand, the public courses are open 
to the laity, such as the children of the 
cast of soldiers. 

The different branches of instruction 
are taught according to the elementary 
books, all of which, even the Sanscrit 
dictionaries, are composed in verse. 
The pundits make the students learn 
them by heart; in addition to this, two 
of these discourse together on each lesson 
of the science which happens to be the 
object of investigation. During the first 
five years, the student is restricted to an 
absolute silence; at the expiration of 
this period, it is permuted him to pro- 
pose his doubts to the professor, who is 
obliged either to enlighten him on these 
subjects, or forego his reputation. The 
mmumacy which subsists between the pro- 


fessors and students, who live constantly ° 


aogether, may perhaps make up for the 
detects of such a method. Each pundit 
has along with hin, duriog ten or twelve, 
or perhaps a greater number of years, 
six, ten, and asmany as fifteen, students: 
and he enjoys a considerable pension, 


which is paid to him by the treasurer of 


the temples, in proportion to his pupils, 
But, as these pedagogues do not embrace 
this state, from views of interest alone 
but for the express purpose of consigning 
theinselves to that innate love of indo. 
lence, so truly characteristic of the Hine 
doos, they themselves are usually ver 
yuorant. No emulation is excited for 
study, because the Hindoo can never 
preva:tl upon himself to overcome his 
matural inactivity. No hope of recom. 
Ps nce can excite the desire to redouble 
% Appreation, because birth is the 
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sole claim by which any one can hope to 
attain distinction. 

The unmarried Brahmin is destined 
from his earliest infancy, to enjoy 
portion of the immense property of the 
temples and the pagodas: it is in com 
sequence of similar pretensions, that the 
ignorant pundit lives in the enjoyment 
of laziness and abundance. No one has 
yet endeavoured to discover the means 
of affording a remedy to the disagreeable 
consequences resulting from the great 
heats, and the too frequent use of dry 
legumes, called kichery; together with 
the other causes of indolence in the in. 
habitants of India. Nothing, however, 
is wanting but the example of some great 
genius, who would assuredly excite imis 
tation in a country, where he who knows 
how to read the Vedam, and recite the 
customary explanations of it, 13 consis 
dered a prodigy of erudition, 

The institution created by the Marquis 
of Wellesley, forms a fine contrast to 
those just mentioned. It was found 
ed at Fort William in Bengal, by that 
Governor-general, in the month of Au 
gust, 1800, after the model of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Its ain is the instruc. 
tion of those persons destined to occupy 
some situation in the administration of 
that country, under the English gover. 
ment: it is simply termed ‘ the College 
of Calcutta,” or, ‘* College at Fort Wi 
liam, in Bengal ;” it, however, merits 
the title of University to the full as much 
as those of Europe. It is astonishing, 
that the British government did not be 
fore discern the necessity of such an it 
stitution. The students educated at i, 
are admitted to the administration of the 
territorial possessions, the population of 
which amounts to thirty millions of inha 
bitants, These are composed of sever 
nations, who differ from each other, a 
much in respect to their origin, as ther 
languages, their manners, customs, 4 
religions; but, in conformity to the & 
press directions of the English govert 
ment,* they ought to be regulated by 
their own peculiar institutions. Instead 
of complying, however, with these orders 
the servants of the East Tadia Company 
neglect the study of the laws and the 
customs of the various nations alluded 1 
above, although called upon to govern 
them, and that too, to such a degree, 
as to be ignorant of their respective /a> 
guages. This circumstance obliges them 
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to trust to Indian interpreters, and, 
besides, is productive of a variety of 
disorders. Notwithstanding the mani- 
fest inconveniences resulting from this 
circumstance, the means of remedying 
these, by a literary foundation, for the 
purposes of instructing that class called 
upon to govern the country, was never 
thought of until the time of Mr. Hastings, 
about the year 1781. M. Eichorn, in 
his * Histoire des Langues modernes,” 
p. 225, t. 5. (see “ Histoire de la Lit- 
teruture,” Svo. Goettingen, 1807,) gives 
a detailed account of the measures then 
adopted. The candidates for the dif. 
ferent employments, both civil and mi- 
litary, are now bound to frequent the 
courses of lectures given in the college, 
during the space of three years, and the 
plan of study is distributed under the five 
fullowing principal heads: viz. 

1. The study of the Asiatic languages, 
such as the Sanscrit, the Arabian, theWer- 
sian, the idioms of Hindoostan, Bengal, 
the Marrattah empire, &c. &c. also the 
Latin and Greek, the modern European 
languages, and the English Classics. 

2. Greek, Roman, and Universal His- 
tory; Lut, above all, the flistory and An. 
tiquities of Hindoostan and the Decan. 

3. Mathematics, Geography, Natural 
History, Botany, Chemistry, and Astro- 
homy. 

4. The Laws of the Mahometans, 
Hindoos, and other nations of India; 
together with the English Laws, and the 
Revulations of the Governors-General, 

5. Political Economy, and every thing 
relative to the commerce of the country. 

An institution formed on so extensive 
a plan, ought necessarily to multiply the 
number of professors; but the act for 
regulating these particulars, leaves this 
matter undecided, and the patronage is 
accordingly vested in the Governor-Ge- 
neral for the time being, The duration 
of each course is limited to two months, 
which is followed by a month of vacation, 
in conformity to the customs of the 
English Universities, At the end of 
every half-year, there are public exer- 
cises, followed by a distribution of prizes. 
The professors and scholars must remain 
within the same edifice, in conformity to 
the customs of Oxford. The immediate 
inspection of the whole is confided to an 
écclesiastic of the church of England, 
with the title of Provost; there is also a 
Vice Provost.. To these is entrusted the 
reception of scholars, the superinten- 
dence of their morals, their instruction in 
religious principles, &c. &c. After 
seven years of uninterrupted attention, 
the Provost, Vice-Provost, together with 
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all the Professors, may retire on one- 
third of their annual salaries, under the 
name of pension, and return, if they 
please, to Europe. This pension may be 
even augmented, at the recommendation 
of the patron and inspector. To render 
the establishment less expensive, a 
branch of this college has been lately 
transferred to Hertford, in England. 


Ss. 
———— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

bee following observations on cold, 
are Mtended to call the attention 
of the philosophical reader to this opinion 

—that cold is a self-existent effluvium. 

To denote this effluvium, the existence 
of which the writer has long admitted, 
we may, without inquiring about ety- 
mological {propriety, use the word frigd- 
ric. 

Water dilates as its temperature rises 
from 36° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
to 40°, or even up to 212°. During its 
dilatation it absorbs caloric. 

Water also dilates whilst it sinks from 
36°, the temperature at which it attains 
its greatest density, to 32°, the freezing 
point, or even to 7° under particular 
circumstances, 

Observation 1st.—The dilatation of the 
water in the last instance, is not accom. 
vanied by an absorption of caloric: ca. 
oric is developed during the dilatation. 

Obs, 2d.—There are no void spaces in 
water, therefore the dilatation in question 
may not be attributed to an augmentation 
of void space. 

Obs. 3d.—By dilatation, the volume 
of the water is augmented; therefore, 
to allow of this augmentation of volume, 
something that occupies space must be 
acquired, 

Obs. 4th.—What is acquired is not 
Newton’s subtle ether. When the ex. 
istence of caloric and frigoric shall have 
been admitted, then the subtle ether of 
Newton may be annihilated. The dila- 
tation in question, then, may not be 
caused by an absorption of subtle ether. 

Obs. 5th.—An alteration in the ar- 
rangement of the aqueous molecules can- 
not, of itself, cause the dilatation in 
question. Tf such an arrangement takes 
place, it must enlarge the interstices he- 
tween the aqueous molecules ; and, du- 
ring their enlargement, something must 
be absorbed. These interstices are not 
void spaces; yet they cannot be filled, 
unless they be pervaded by frigoric. 

Obs. 6(h.—The dilatation in question 
cannot be caused by a formation of gas 
in the —. of small bubbles, There 
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is not any evidence of the existence of 
such bubbles. 

Obs. 7th.—Crude water contains a 
quantity, equal in bulk to two hundredths 
of its own volume, of atmospheric air, 
which is disengaged as the water ap- 

roaches toa state of congelation ; there- 
fore the dilating water may contain small 
bubbles of atmospheric air: nevertheless, 
the water contained this air when at 369; 
therefore, though this air is separated 
from the water as it approaches to 32°, 
yet, as nothing calculated to occupy space 
is acquired, the volume of the water 
ought not to be augmented. 

Obs. 8th. —Boiled distilled water, which 
contains no atmospheric air, dilates as 
its temperature approaches 32° or 7°, 
from 86°. In this instance, bubbles of 
air cay have no influence on the dilata- 
tion in question. 

The foregoing observations shew, that 
the dilatation which water undergoes, 
while its temperature sinks from 36° to 
32° or 7°, cannot be accounted for with- 
out admitting the existence of frigoric. 
But, by supposing that frigoric exists, and 
that it is absorbed during the dilatation 
mn question, the difliculties attending a 
consistent explanation of the phenome- 
non are removed. 

Before we spoke of the dilatation which 
takes place in water, as its temperature 
sinks below 36°, here supposed to be 
produced by an absorption of frigoric, we 
mentioned the «dilatation which takes 
place in water, as ils temperature rises 
from S6° to 212°, and depends on an 
absorption of caloric ; not, however, with 
a view to advance what might be said 
in regard tu the absorption of caloric, 
but inerely in order, first, to call to mind 
a beautiful contrast; and, secondly, that 
the reader who is able to make deduc- 
tions for himself, may perceive that it is 
just as reasonable to infer from one 
dilatation that frigoric exists, and is ab- 
sorbed by water as its temperature sinks 
from 36°, as itis, from the other dilata- 
tion, to inter that caloric exists, and is 
absorbed by water while its temperature 
rises above S¢°: the latter inference 1s 

now generally admitted, For similar 
Teas Ms we shall mention the expansion 
of water by evaporation at 212° 


| . , before 
we tase our observat 


: Ons on the expan- 
sion ot water by congelation at $20 The 
terin dilatation wa , ; 

eine apenas as used to denote a 
ow licrease of volume; expansion will 


he used to denote a rapid or sudden ine 
c.ense of yoiume, 
U, de r th . 
der the common pressur 
i ! e of the 
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expansion is accompanied with an ah. 
sorption of caloric. 

Water expands on congealing at 390, 
This expansion may be attributed to ay 
absorption of frigoric. Pressure, which 
retards and totally prevents evaporation, 
retards and probably entirely prevents 
the consolidation of water; but nothing 
important can at present be inferred 
from this circumstance. 

Obs. 9th —Modern experiments teach, 
that 146° of caloric escape from water 
during the expansion of congelation, 
The loss of this caloric, were not an equis 
valent absorbed, would decrease the vo 
lume of the water. Though 146° of ca 
loric have escaped, yet the volume of 
the water has not decreased, but it has 
increased ; therefore, an equivalent for 
the 146° of caloric escaped must have 
been absorbed. ‘The equivalent may 
be frigoric. 

Obs. 10th.—The expansion enlarges 
the interstices between the aqueous 
molecules; consequently there must be 
absorbed of frigoric a quantity sufficient, 
not only to occupy the space left by the 
146° of caloric that have escaped, but 
also to fill the interstices after their en- 
largement. 

Obs. 11th.—The small bubbles of air 
often seen in ice, cannot cause the 
powerful expansion that accompanies 
the consolidation of water. Tad theya 
tendency to expand powerful enough to 
split household utensils, to burst cannons 
and bomb-shells, and to split trees and 
rocks, all of which phenomena are caused 
by the expansion in question, they would 
flaw and split a fragile substance such as 
ice, burst from their Jittle cavities, and 
explode like guns. 

Obs. 12th.—These bubbles, since they 
consist of atmospheric air, which tends 
to contract as its temperature decreases, 
will, in some degree, counteract the e 
pansion in question. 

Obs. 13th.—Boiled distilled — water, 
which contains no atmospheric air, @ 
pands whilst it congeals. Air bubbles 
are not concerned in this instance. 

_ Obs. 14th. —The specific gravities of 
ice and water are as 92 to 100; there 
fore, the quantity of air contaiaed 10 ut 
boiled undistilled water, being but t¥? 
hundredths, is not sufficient to cause ihe 
augmentation of volume that constitutes 
the expansion in question. Even thougi 
all of it were acquired during the proce 
of congelation, yet, were no other cave 
concerned, it would make the speci® 
—- of ice and water but as 98 © 
400, or thereabout, Os 
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Obs. 15th. All of the bubbles found 
in ice may not be derived from the at- 
mospheric air contained in crude water. 
From the surface of water there olten 
escapes, in the character of small bub- 
bles, a gas; of which the sources may 
be a jigneous substance, undergoing de- 
compusition at the bottom of the water, 
and the lungs and stomachs of small 
amphibious creatures. Hence, water 
that is well stocked with small living crea- 
tures, and rests on a bottom, which, in 
the summer season, is the bed of an in- 
numerable tribe of aquatic plants, that 
undergo decomposition in the following 
winter, is covered, during a frost, with 
an ice nearly full of bubbles. 

Obs. 16th.—Supposing a specific ar- 
rangement of the aqueous molecules in 
ice may, perhaps, account for the aug- 
mentation of volume that accompanies 
the consolidation of water; it implies, 
however, nothing concerning what is ab- 
sorbed. The result of this arrangement, 
if it takes place, is an enlargement of 
the interstices between the aqueous mole- 
cules; consequently, since these inter- 
stices are not void spaces, they must im- 
bibe something, which probably is fri- 
goric. 

Without admitting the existence of 
frigoric, the expansion in question, as 
must appear from the foregoing observa- 
tions, cannot be satisfactorily accounted 
for: any hypotheses hitherto employed 
does not say what is acquired. But, sup- 
posing the volume to be increased two 
per cent. by bubbles of atmospheric air, 
and six per cent. by latent frigoric; or 
otherwise, none per cent. by bubbles of 
air,and eight per cent. by latent frigoric, 
would very well account for the pheno- 
menon, Whether the two hundredths 
of atmospheric air-contained in crude 
water has the effect of lessening, by two 
per cent. the specific gravity of water on 
its Conversion into ice, may probably be 
proved by ascertaining and comparing 
the specitic gravities of ice formed of 
boiled distilled water, and of ice formed 
vo! crude water. 

When an acid, as the vitriolic, and 
some other species of matter, as common 
water, are mixed, they form a calorific 
nuxture, The sum which denotes the 
Youme of the mixture is less than the 
sums taken together, which denoted the 
Volumes of the ingredients before they 
were mixed. With an extrication of ca- 
loric, then, there is a diminution of vo- 

ume, 

Some of the alkalis, amongst which 
“asses ice, when mixed with sume other 
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species of matter, as the nitric acid, ex- 
tricate frigoric, aud make a frigorifie 
mixture. 

The following observations seein to 
shew, that frigoric exists; that it is 
combined or latent in alkalis and ice, 
and can be disengaged from them; and 
that, in several respects, it bears to al- 
kalis the same relation that caloric bears 
to acids. 

Obs. 17th.—Some frigorific mixtures 
disengage a gas as they extricate frigoric, 
and therefore are not proper for the pre- 
sent inquiry: those only from which no 
gas is disengaged, will be considered 
here. Of the latter class there are some 
in each, of which the sum of the volume 
is less than the sums taken together, of 
the volumes of the ingredients before 
they were mixed. Suppose one of this 
Class—=its volume has decreased, there~ 
fore something calculated to occupy 
space must have escaped. Gas has not 
escaped, Caloric has not escaped : there 
has been an influx of caloric. But fri- 
goric, if it exist, may have escaped, and, 
by escaping, may have caused the de- 
crease of volume. 

Obs, 18th—The simplest frigorific 
process is the thawing of common ice. 
When ice liqueties, it absorbs 146° of 
caloric; therefore, since this absorption 
is accompanied by no increase, but by a 
decrense of volume, the ice, hereby con- 
verted into water, developes 146° of fri- 
goric, and a little more. 

Obs. 19th.—Philosophers maintain 
that the decrease of temperature about 
a frigorific mixture, is thus caused: the 
mixture, by virtue of «n increased capa- 
city for caloric, absorbs that effluvium very 
rapidly from the surrounding medium. 
Did such a rapid absorption take place, 
and did no frigoric, at the same time, 
escape, the volume of the mixture would 
he increased, and not decreased: hence 
appears a defect in the method come 
monly employed to account for the phe- 
nomenon in question. When by virtue 
of an increased capacity, a body absorbs 
caloric, and thereby causes cold, it suf- 
fers an augmentation of volume. Water, 
alcohol, and ether, when they evaporate, 
absorb caloric, and produce a depression 
of temperature; but their volume is 
thereby augmented. 

Obs. 20th.—Nitric and sulphuric acids, 
which are ingredients in many frigorific 
mixtures, contain latent caloric ; there- 
fore, were what has escaped to produce 
the decrease of volume afforded by the 
acids, it ought to be caloric, and the ine 
gredients ovght to make a calorilic mix- 
ture, 
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tore. Alkalis and common ice, which 
are ingredients in many frigorific mix- 
tures, contain, according to the opmon 
of the writer, much latent frigoric, there- 
fore, admitting this opinion, what e€s- 
caped to produce the decrease of volume 
was frigornie, which was afforded by the 
alkali—hence, as it ought to be, the 
compound is a proper frigorific mixture. 
At fifteen feet apart, place two metal- 
Jic mirrors in such a position, that the 
retlectmg suriace of ove shall face the 
same surface of the other, and the focus 
of each shall be in a line with the focus 
of the other, and with the centres of 
both the mirrors. Each mirror shall be 
concave, and shall have a focus at eigh- 
teen inches from its surtace: between the 
facusses there will be a distance of twelve 
feet. Call one reflecting surface A, and 
is focus a; the other B, and its focus 6. 

At a, place the buib of a delicate ther- 
mometer; at 4, a calorific mixture. 

Philosophers allow that caloric escapes 
from the calorific mixture, becomes ra- 
diant in the terrestrial atmosphere, and 
forms divergent rays; that some of these 
rays impinge on the surface B, and are 
reflected ; that, after this reflection, they 
become parallel rays by virtue of B’s 
concavity; that these parallel rays im- 
pinge on the surface A,and are a second 
time reflected; that, after the second 
retiection, they become convergent rays 
by virtue of A’s concavity, and form a 
focus ata; and that the thermometer, 
having its bulb at a, readily absorbs the 
caloric, and acquires hereby an eleva- 
tioh of remperatore. 

For the calorific mixture at b, substi. 
tute a frigorific mixture. In this case, 
the writer supposes, that frigoric escapes 
from the trigorific mixture, becomes ra- 
diant in che terrestrial atmosphere, and 
forms divergent rays; that some of these 
rays are reflected at B, and are hereh 
made parallel rays; that these parallel 
rays are reflected at A, and are hereby 
made Convergent rays ; that these con- 
Vergent rays form a focus at a, penetrate 
the thermometer, and depress its tempe- 
reiure, ‘Thus trigoric, ke caloric, obeys 
the laws of radiation and reflection. 

Whilsta frigonfc inixture remains at b, 
the thermometer at @ continues at a 
teniperature lower than the temperaiure 
of the almosphene wr with which it is in 
contact. To account fur this fact, phi- 
losophers who deny that cold Exists, 
Monta that the temperature is hivher 
at a thau at 65 that therefore a, the 
thermemeter, must yield caloric to b, 

the (rigonic wiature; that the Caloric 
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comes radiant caloric, which is re 
at Ag and again at B, and brought ‘tp 
a focus at 6; that the frigorific mix. 
ture at 6, absorbs the caloric, and with 
an avidity that causes the thermometer 
to emit, very rapidly, its caloric, Tp 
this explanation there are objections. 

Obs. 21st.—Afier having admitted the 
self-existence of cold, it 18 not incon. 
sistent to say, that frigoric, by penetrat. 
ing the thermometer, depresses its tem. 
perature, or, in other words, decreases 
the volume of its mercury: it is a fact, 
that any liquid, whilst at a temperature 
higher than the temperature at which it 
attains its greatest density, decreases in 
volume as it absorbs frigoric. The cause 
of this fact needs not to be explained 
here: it is governed by the law that re- 
gulates that oscillation, as to its volume, 
which water undergoes when its tempe- 
rature is hurried, from 40° through 36° 
to 32°, and froin 32° through 36° to 40, 
alternately. 

Obs. 22d.—Whilst the apparatus is 
perfect, the thermometer, which is twelre 
feet from the frigorific mrxture, continues 
at a temperature jower than the tempere 
ture of the air with which itis in contact; 
but, when either of the mirrors 1s re- 
moved, its temperature rises till it is equal 
to the temperature of the contiguous air; 
this proves that the frigorific mixture acts 
on the thermometer by means of reflected 
rays, which must be eighteen feet m 
length. 

The depression of temperature in the 
thermometer at a, produced by the frig 
rific mixture at b, may be easily explalt- 
ed, as may be learned from what has 
already been said, by admitting that fr- 
goric exists. The mode of explanation 
used by philosophers who deny the efflu- 
vial existence of cold is objectionable, 
as may be learned from the following ob 
servations, 

Obs. 23d.—The first position of these 
philosophers seems to be, that caloric 
escapes from the thermometer into the 
atmosphere, and then becomes radiant. 
Be it remembered, that soon after the atl 
justment of the apparatus, the therm 
meter will have attained a temperature 
lower than the temperature of the atmer 
pheric air with which it is in contatl 
In this state of the circumstances the 
thermometer cannot yield its caloric: no 
substance yields its caloric to anothet 
when the temperature of that substance 
is higher than its own temperature. 
then shall calorie escape from the 
mometer and becowe radiant? 1p ~ 
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the caloric of the adjacent air tends to 
pour into the thermometer. 1 
Obs. 24th.—The second position of 
these philosophers seems to be, that the 
caloric, which they suppose to have 
escaped from the thermometer on becom- 
ing cadiant, impinges on A, afterwards 
on B, and lastly, after having travelled 
eighteen feet, penetrates the frigorific 
mixture. Tocorrobate and confirm this 
position, some have maintained,that, when 
a piece of burning charcoal, instead of 
the thermometer, is placed at a, it yields 
caloric, which becomes radiant, and fol. 
lows the rout just mentioned. But, though 
this is true, yet the fact does not corro- 
borate or confirm the position in ques- 
tion, The burning charcoal basa tempee 
rature that exceeds the temperature of 
the atmospheric air by which it is sur- 
rounded ; therefore caloric may escape 
from the burning charcoal into the ter- 
restrial atmosphere, and become radiant 
as supposed. But the thermometer has a 
temperature lower than the temperature 
of that air by which it is surrounded; 
therefore, as has been shewn in Obs, 23d, 
caloric cannot so readily escape from the 
thermometer. ‘ | 
Obs. 25th.—There are yet other objec- 
tious to this position, Concede, first, 
thus much, that caloric escapes from the 
thermometer and becomes radiant. The 
temperature of the atmospheric air in- 
creases as the distance from the frigorific 
mixture increases; therefore the thermo. 
meter would yield its caloric at the 
side towards 6, because in that direction 
the temperature decreases; and not by 
any means at the side towards A, since 
in that direction the temperature | in- 
creases: the rays that escape from the 
thermometer then would never impinge 
on A as supposed. It will be said, per- 
haps, that the atmospheric air yields its 
caloric very readily, so that its tempera 
ture sinks faster than the temperature of 
the thermometer, and afterwards caloric 
escapes fram the thermometer at every 
side, But this is contraryto facts the 
temperature of the thermometer sinks 
faster than the temperature of the atmos- 
pheric air. Concede, secondly, that ca- 
loric emanates from the thermometer at 
every side. The general motion of ca- 
loric is from A to 6; therefore, the ra- 
diant caloric emanating from a, before 
it can arrive at A, must oppose this gene- 
ral stream. Make a third concession, 


that the rays of caloric have been re. - 


ected at A. The general motion of ca- 

loric must be from every direction to 6; 

therefore, the rays that have now been 
3 
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once reflected, before they can impinge 
on B, must contend, first, with a stream 
of caloric that will tend to inflect them 
towards the frigorific mixture as they pass 
by its sides; and, secondly, with a rapid 
current of caloric moving from B to & 
To invalidate this objection it will, per- 
haps, be said, that two streams of radiant 
light often decussate, and directly oppose 
each other, aud neither is thereby dese 
troyed ; therefure twa. streams of radiant 
caloric may possibly #zcussate, and yet 
continue their course. Be it remem. 
bered, however, that the stars become 
invisible in the presence of the sun: the 
fecble rays from the stars are overruled 
by the powerful rays from the sun. The 
faint rays of caloric disengaged from the 
thermometer at the distance of twelve 
feet from the frigorific mixture, oughe 
surely to be over-ruled by the powerfal 
rays at a shert distance from the sides of 
that mixture. 

Obs, 26th. —The third position of these 
philosophers seems to be, that the rays 
supposed to escape from the thermome- 
ter, and to converge, after two reflec. 
tions, to a focus at 6, are very readily 
absorbed by the frigorific mixture; and 
that the readiness of this absorption faci- 
litates the extrication of caloric from the 
thermometer, and thereby causes the de- 
pression of temperature that has been 
noticed, This position, enveloped in, 
and fortified by, its own obscurity, is nearly 
impregnable, That the frigorific mixture 
solicits the caloric of the thermometer at 
the distance of twelve feet, by means of 
rays that are eighteen feet in length, and 
twice reflected; that it solicits this calo- 
ric whilst the atmospheric air between a 
and 6 has a temperature higher than the 
temperature of the thermometer; that it 
solicits this caloric whilst surrounded by 
a mediumahat yields its caloric with the 
utmost facility, are notions quite inad- 
missible: these notions, however, must 
be admitted whilst the third pOsition is 
maintained. In short, the third position 
implies the existence of some occult law, 
some mode of solicitation or repulsion, 
concerning which philosophers have no 
conception. | 

Obs. 27th.--We must suspect that the 
frigorific mixture at 8, since it decreases 
in volume at its formation, absorbs of 
caloric a quantity insuthcient to produce 
a sensible effect on the thermometer at 
the distance of twelve feet. 

Obs. 28th.—Supposing that frigoric 
exists, the frigorific mixture may, Cconsis- 
tently wih all che collateral circum. 
stances, affect the thermometer eccor- 
Ging 
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ding to observation through the medium 
of radiant frigoric. 

On the whule then it appears, that the 
before-mentioned phenomena can be sa- 
tisfactorily explained by admitting that 
cold is a self-existent efilavium, but not 
by any other means. 

This communication being designed to 
induce the philosophical reader to think, 
or to inquire, whether cold, as well as 
heat, isa self-cxisvent effluvium, rather 
than to disp'ay at ility asa penman, the 
writer hopes any little errors will be pare 
doned, especiaily as this is his first at- 


tempt at authorship. Kk. 
July 10(h, 1812. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


T is the advantage of sciences, from 
the prosecution of which no imme- 
diate interest is derived by individuals 
or communities, that they may be dis. 
cussed without imputation of sinister 
motive, the certain result of meddling 
with other subjects. 1 therefore venture 
to suggest a very bold affirmation, in the 
very tace of Adam Sinith; namely, that 
the base of the whole science of political 
ceconomy is fundamentally erroneous, I 
maintain, that the state of the popula- 
tion and deduction from that basis, 
ought to be the main ground of the 
science in question; and that, in fact, 
the admirable work of this truly great 
man, really applics to branches only of 
the science, 

It appears to me, that the whole 
wealth of anation, where interest is paid 
for money, is, in some form or other, exe 
pended upon the population, Either a 
man saves or spends, or does both. In 
the former case, if he obtains interest, 
he reccives that interest, only because a 
want or expenditure occasions a demand 
for n:oney; if he spends, it is needless to 
say that it isin an exchange, which pro- 
fits some one or other. Simple and self- 
evident as is this proposition, what an 
extensive chain of deductions does it 
inter. Productive and unproductive 
labor are mere branches. We perpe- 
tually read, that, at the town of A. or B, 
twenty years ago, such and such a quan. 
tity of goods was manufactured; and that 
the increase Of last year’s is surprising, 
Now every body knows, that, whenever 
. encarta ct a market, crowds 
throng to its an ‘ou! In - 
deed, if, with valli nt thal, 
of hands there was sae putes ! 
pollen: , end 7 : an additional 

ght. So long asthe market 


boids goou, it is attended with this grand 


basis of national well-being—the easy con, 
version of industry into money, Stop the 
market, and what is the consequence 
The buckle-makers, when shieestrings 
came into vogue, became a class of very 
unfortunate persons, 

It does not appear to me, that an 
thing, otherwise than of collateral jp). 
portance, can be deduced from the pre. 
sent theories of political economy, [ 
rather think, that the true data of this 
most important science, are these, viz, 

1. Population; its increase or decrease, 

2. Subsistence and produce, how far 
applicable to population, 

S. Facility, or difficulty, of converting 
time or industry into money. 

It wouid be idle to attempt, within the 
compass of this paper, any thing likea 
copious entrance into such a subject; 
it will, however, be admitted perhaps, 
that the several bearings of population, 
subsistence, and employ, do imply all 
the grand interests of a nation, so faras 
relate to the basis of accurate reasoning 
upon the subject of national wealth or 
public prosperity. 

Suppose so many human beings in a 
nation per acre—suppose such and such 
a produce per acre—calculate the in 
crease of both—-suppose such and such 
a demand for labor in a_ particular 
branch—suppose the population croud- 
ing into it—suppose a government, at 
each annual session, receiving returns 
upon all these subjects—suppose, as the 
demand for hands becomes less, the re- 
commendation to the employer to use 
caution in admitting apprentices, under 
penalty, if an alarming increase of poor- 
rates ensues, in the parish, of a tax pet 
head, for such an increase, after due 
warning—svppose a recommendation 
issued for instruction of the poor in & 
war-trade and a peace-trade. In short, 
many things present themselves, which 
it ‘vould be rash to affirm, or to present 
to view, in an imperfect collection of 
data. It may, huwever, be justly, | 
think, presumed, that a vigilant eye 
kept upon the population, the subsistence 
and the employ, implies a beneficial re 
sult, in the measures of internal legisla 
tion and government, hitherto unknow 
mn the world. 

France is bent upon universal con 
quest ; and the Emperor Napoleon knows 
very well, that men have little inclination 
for soldiering, when they can live com 
fortably at home, in peaceable employs. 
Ail the youth of Britain were drawn Int 
Gaul by the Emperor Maximus, and to 
this cause has been attributed the si 
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cess of the Picts and Scots. Malthus is 
indisputably safe in his position, respect. 
ing the evil_of population: and it is 
equally certain, that too successful trade 
does enfeeble the powers of defence, 
and at the same time overstock itself. A 
ratio might certainly be taken from the 
increase of population, what numbers 
ought annually to be drawn for the pur- 
poses of defence,which would, in fact, be 
a benefit to trade: and especial relation 
ought to be had to the branches of trade. 
If forishing, it would injure the national 
wealth; if declining, otherwise. Nothing 
can be more irrational or unjust, than the 
indiscriminate modes of conscription ail 
over Europe, because not the smallest 
attention is paid to the bearings of it, 
upon the werlth of the nations. I be- 
lieve, and sincerely believe, that it is the 
population, in all its various results, 
which produces many of those important 
effects in society, which are eternaily 
ascribed to erroneous causes; and that, 
without taking this into consideration, as 
the main actuating Cause, it is vain to 
expect certainty in the reasoning, or re- 
dress from the discussion of the science 
of political economy. The consequence 
is, that, in legislation, the people suffer 
unnecessarily, often in a most oppressive 


form. B.C. D. 
—_— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


| AM induced to solicit space for a 
few remarks upon the letter of a 
correspondent in your last Number, who 
styles himself, * An Archeologist,” and 
proposes to discuss the following ques- 
tion: “ On what authority does the lon- 
gevity of the patriarchs repose?” How 
far his reading or candor warrants him 
to decide this point, is pretty evident 
from the first sentence of his disquisition, 
if it may be so called: * The ciuldren of 
Joseph (he tells us) headed the retreat 
ofthe Israelites from Egypt.” Now, the 
fact is, when the Israelites left Egypt, no 
one family had the pre-eminence. They 
were, indeed, headed by Muses, but he 
was not a descendant of Joseph; he was 
of the tribe of Levi, which was not dig- 
nified with the priesthood till they were 
in the Wilderness. Again, he says, 
“They employed Moses as their archi- 
Vist and recorder.” No, they did not 
employ him—the Record says, God him- 
seli gave him commission to conduct the 
Israelites out of Fgypt; (see Exodus, 
C. il. passim.) Still, however, “to his 
Sustody they delivered what family do- 

MoxtHuy Mae, No, 231. 
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cuments they brought out of Egypt; and 
any new registers, or regulations, were 
progressively superadded by his pen.” 
One would imagine this Archaeologist had 
been private secretary to Moses, he is so 
minute and positive upon these points, 
did not the next sentence convince us 
how grossly ignorant he is of the Mosaic 
writings, “These documents (he says) 
were carefully placed in an ark, or porte 
able box of records, which the Levites 
carried.” In proof of this he quotes 
Deut. c. xxxi. v.9. What version he 
used in his investigations into this sub~ 
ject, I cannot guess; but of this I am 
certain, that neither the original Hebrew, 
nor yet the cominon translation of the 
Bible, vives the least countenance to the 
above assertion: the words are’ these, 
“© And Moses wrote this law, and deli+ 
vered it unto the priests the sons of Levi, 
who bear the ark of the covenant, and 
unto all the elders of Israel.” It is ne- 
cessary here to observe, that the term 
Law has an extensive signification in the 
sacred writings: sometimes it signifies 
the Ten Commandinents only, (Exod, 
c. xxiv. v.58;) sometimes it includes 
the whole economy, preceptive, judicial, 
and ceremonial, which God imposed 
upon the Israclites, (Deut. c. xxviii. 
v. 58;) at other times the term compres 
hends the whole of the Jewish scriptures 
extant at the particular period of writing; 
thus itis used by David, (Psal. i. v. 23) 
by Ezra, (c. vii. v. 6;) and by Jesus, 
(John, c. xv. v. 25,) there quoting a 
passage in the book of Psalms. Now, 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
writing on purpose to convince them 
that the Jewish was superseded by the 
Christian dispensation, would hardly 
have asserted, (Heb. ix. v. 4.) that there 
was nothing in the ark, excepr “the 
golden pot that had manna, and Aaron’s 
rod that budded, and the Tables of the 
Covenant,” if it had been otherwise. 
Compare Exod. c, xxv. ve 16.5 Ce xvi. 
v. 33.; Numb. c. xvii. v. 10, 
According to our author, “* Pharoah’s 
vizir,” grown giddy, like most other 
prime ministers, with his elevation, * dus 
ring his illustrious administration, en- 
deavoured to collect memoirs of his an= 
cesturs; and that Moses transcribed, 
and used these memoirs of the house of 
Joseph for the fandamental document 
of the book of Genesis.” The Arehzo- 
logist is so dazzted with the splendor of 
“‘ The house of Joseph,” that he cannot 
see that the memoirs, which Moses 
wrote, are no more tne memoirs of the 
‘ R house 
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house of Joseph, than they are memoirs 
of the house of Dan; they are stricdy 
memoirs of the house of Jacob, their 
common father. blowever, he assumes 
his premises as granted, and then denies 
that the memoirs of the house of Joseph 
can be traced to Adam; or, as he ex- 
presses it, to “ The beginning of Ge- 
nesis.” If he means, by this, that the 
descent of Jacob, the common father of 
the Israelites, cannot be traced to Adam, 
it stands contradicted on the face of the 
record; but, if, by a little sophistry, he 
substitutes the term menoirs tor gene- 
elogy, and he means that there are no 
particular circumstances in the life cons 
nected with the name of many of Jacob’s 
ancestors, this is true. And is there 
any thing strange in this? The impor- 
tance of the events connected with their 
names, is reason sufficient why Moses 
has given us a memoir of the hile of 
Adam, of Noah, of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, while he merely names the inter- 
vening patriarchs, 

He now proceeds to demonstrate, that 
the document of the creation is posterior 
to the retirement of the Israelites froin 
Fyypt. © During their migration, they 
first became acguainted with the seven- 
day week, (Exod. €. xxxt. v.19.) And 
this document was written by a person 
acquainted and already familiar with 
the seven-day week. Dut, as itis neither 
quoted by Moses, nor Joshua, nor the 
author ot the Judces, nor Samuel, nor 
David—it was not one of the manuscripts 
brought out of Egypt in the ark.” No, 
truly, for the ark was not made till the 
Israclites were some time in the Wilder- 
nes-, 

There are, however, many reasons 
against this supposed ignorance of the 
Israelites, concermug the seven-day 
week; Scaliver tells us, that the custom 
cf reckoning by weeks is of very ancient 
dvte in ali the East. Now Abraham 
was born and educated in the East: he 
cane trom Uri Chalcea; the Israelites 
had iesided some centurics m Fyypt: and 
* Moves was learned in all the learnine 
of the Eyyptuans,” VUider these cireume 
stances, is ithkely, thar the posterity of 
Abiaham were jienorant of ¢] 


the « 


ty ath 
uilthey came into the Widerness? The 
injunction (hey there received respeetine 
un, is readily accountcd for, w hie n de 
consider that the people, while in Feypr, 
had been compelcd to violate thi seventh. 
day, in order to accomplish their tasks - 
and this violati , 
Wigic li 


| ion had grown inty a habit, 
Phay Ore psc: } , | 
Lil J were Cis p< 7cU ty indulge, 
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after they left Egvpt. It how 
necessary that the Divine Legislato 
shou!d sanction the religious observane 
ofthe day. It shall be a sign betwees 
me and you, that I Jehovah do sanctify 
you,” 

The Archeologist next discovers that, 
“The earliest allusion in Jewish fite 
rature to the (supposed) document con 
cerning the creation, is contained in the 
bovk of Deuteronomy, (c. xxxii. v, 8) 
where Adam is mentioned.” We ar 
also informed that, “ The Deuteronomy 
is an abridgment of the previously ex. 
isting Thora, or Law of Moses, executed 
by Shaphan, the scribe, for the use of 
the young king, Josiah.” And he adds, 
“ That it was a short time before the 
Captivity, that the document concerning 
the creation reached the Jews.” The 
only dificulty he seems to have had was, 
to find a person sufficiently skilful to tack 
this document to the writings of Moses, 
This certainly required more than com- 
mon talent and influence. He assigns 
it to two persons—* The document con 
cerning the creation may first have 
joined the canon of scripture, when Je 
remiah and Ezra compiled it afresh at 
Babylon.” 

Hie has his reasons also for inferring, 
that the book of Genesis has been 
patched with accounts of the deluge, and 
tawer of Babel, which were found at 
Rabyvion, He finds neither the document 
of the creation, the deluge, nor tower ol 
Babel, alluded to in any writing of the 
Jews prior to the Captivity. But, in order 
to caution this Archeologist, before he 
make his next attack upon the antiquity 
of the sacred writings, he ought to kuow 
them better; he might have found the 
following allusions to the creation and 
deluge, which at present occur to me; 
Isaiah, who florished many years before 
the Captivity, mentions Noah by name, 
(c. liv. v. 9.) Most authors are agreed, 
that Moses wrote the book of Job, ™ 
which (c. xxx v. 33.) mention is made 
of a very remarkable circumstance I) the 
liie of Adam. The deluge also is @% 
pressly referred to, (c. xv. v. 15. 16.) 
Tine XC. Psalm is entitled, “ A Prayer of 
Moses, the Man of God” in which he 
evidenily refers both to the creation and 
deluge. 

Having helped himself along, with the 
Crutches venerally used in a lame AY 
pothesis; such ns, * analovy of reasom 
Ing obliges also to presumption "a 
Is pretty clear,” he says, “we havey 
perhaps, a baud of umon made yo 
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Pye me 
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time of Ezra; we have, at most, the 
authority of some Babylonian legendary, 
some Parthian priest, W hose cosmageny 
appeared to kizra worthy ot wider diflue 
sion.” He now ascertains the Zeud- 
Avesta to be the document concermng 
the creation tacked to Muses’ book of 
Genesis by Lzra. 

Now, great as the authority of Ezra 
was, even if a man of his high moral 
character had been tempted to it, he 
would not have dared to connect a no- 
torioas fiction with the true history of 
the house of Jacob. Besides, so tena- 
cious have the Jews been of preventing 
any corruption of their sacred writings, 
that they never have suffered a pointed 
copy of them to be used in their public 
worship; though the invention of, point 
ing has been attributed to Ezra, ' 

Let us now see how the Archolagist’s 
reasoning, as he would call it, will apply 
in other cases; “neither the creation, nor 
deluge, nor tower of Babel, is quoted by 
Moses, nor Joshua, &c. therefore the 
account was not written by Moses;” 
There is no mention made in the Liturgy 
of the changes made in religion by Ed- 
ward VI.; therefore, Bishop Burnet’s 
Decument of the Reformation, must 
have been some romance, The invasion 
of Britain, by Julins Cesar, % neither 
quoted by Fox in his History, nor by 
IIume in his Essays; therefore, it is a 
fiction, tacked to the History of England 
by Rapin! 

lhe conclusion of the Archeologist is, 
“That the patriarchal registers are al- 
together improbable, even supposing that 
their age was taken before they became 
adult; and thaé their ages, alter they 
come to maturity, was computed by 
lunar years.” Now the question, “On 
whet authority does the longevity of the 
Patiiarchs repose?” may be thus an- 
swered; even if Moses did not record 
the events prior to his own time, by im- 
inediate revelation from God, yet, in 
relating them from oral testimony, both 
the narrator and recorder were under 
divine influence. ‘The reason why the 
lives of the Patriarchs were so prolonged 
by the Supreme Governor, is evident; 
Pascal observes, that it is not the num. 
ber of years that renders things obscure, 
but generations: Lamech, had a sight of 
Adain, to whom God probably commu. 
nicated the story of his awa creation, 
aud that of the werld; Shem conversed 
with Lamech; Abraham with Shem; 
Jacob with Abraham; and Moses with 
taose who bad seen Jacob, ‘ihus we 
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receive, from the pen of Moses, a history 
the most ancient, and most important @£ 


auY. A. H, 
Il aeninhe I, Aa 
» YCOMIE, July ws, 1812. 
— Jone - 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine 
SIR, 


CONCEIVE the propositions will 

be universally admitted in the abe 
Stvact, that every country tis the natural 
property of its imbabitants; and that 
the mhabitants of every country are the 
natural lords of the soil, and masters of 
the produce. In other words, b cous 
ceive it will be felt that, when emigrants 
take possession of any new-found aud 
uninhabited country, the sou and its 
produce, as far as is practicable and de- 
sirable, are understood to be their equal 
common property, to be seized tor their 
common benefit, and to be substans 
tially or virtually divided among them, 

Ido nat, however, require the recog- 
nition of these truisms for the purpose of 
disturbing those unequal relations of pros 
perty, which would necessarily be created 
by subsequent social events and arrange- 
ments; nor of impeaching the justice of 
those varied distributions which would 
result from exertions of wisdom, pru- 
dence, and valour, in the organization 
and progression of society; but I desire 
that these truths should, at all times, be 
understood, felt, and admitted, because 
they serve as the immovable bases of 
Justice and philanthropy, aad teach the 
duties of the great to the small, and of 
the affluent to the wretched. 

It jis true that the Holy Scriptures, 
which are recognised as authority among 
all Christians, state, in many places, that 
riches are onlv a loan from Heaven—that, 
compared with the rich, the poor are 
blessed,—and that, to have treasure in 
heaven, it is necessary to give all we have 
to the poor; yet, as these passages ad- 
dress themselves to the mind as authos 
rities to be obeyed, rather than as truths 
to be felt, aguod purpose will be effect. 
ed by asserting their just and universal 
foundation, as results of rational cone 
viction, as well as points of religious 
faith. 

There are, besides, no errors so nue 
merous, compounded, and radical, as 
those which are generated by social in. 
equalities; or by the various powers 
possessed by different mea of approprie 
ating luxuries and enjoyments, 

How numerous are our prejudices aric 
sing from the use of colors in apparel, 
from the glitter of metals and polished 
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stones, from magnificent apartments, 
from rank and titles,,and a thousand 
other inventions of society ! 

By mingling with our first ideas, how 
intimately such distinctions are identi- 
fied with nature itself, and how essen- 
tial to the inherent characters and very 
beings of men! We talk gravely of one 
man as being better than another—we 
speak as a thing of course of the dignity 
of some families and of the ignobleness 
of others,—as though the differences were 
natural and not created by the mere 
fancies of men! We shun, by a sort of 
instinct, a peor and ragved person, and 
embrace without reserve another well 
clothed, owing to mere errors of judg- 
ment and prejudices of education; there 
being in fact no possible difference be- 
tween the ragged and the suimptuously 
clothed; all the animal juices and func- 
tions of the one being necessarily the 
saine asin the other; analagous blood, 
and analagous secretions of every kind 
being produced im both by their simi- 
Jar functions; the differences, if any, 
being in favor of the poor man, from 
the simplicity of his diet. 

Educated and encouraged in such pre- 
judices, unused to abstractions, and in- 
disposed to indulge in those which dis 
minish the vanities of self-love—is it to 
he wondercd that those who have power 
in society are disinclined to admit the 
equal rights of their oppressed or unfor. 
tunate tellow-men? Viewing the poor 
asa distinct, inferior, and offensive race, 
is it surprising that the rich consider 
é€very coucession to them as an act of 
charity, and that they constantly asso- 
ciate ideas of poverty with those of 
Criminality and worthlessness? 

Philosophy has, however, done much 
for the unfortunate part of our race, 
since that period when, even in England, 
the whole population were divided into 
nobles and villains, or lords and slaves— 
when millions were the property of thous 
sands, aud were transferred with the 
land like the trees or cattle! Such, 
howeve ry was the degradation produced 
by ignorance! Probably too the lordlings 
of thataay disputed whether the mass 
of the people were of their own species, 
Just as the vile slave-dealers of yesterday 


contended the same question in regard 
to the victims of their avarice, 
Knowledge has, howev t 
@one much “for | ipl " die mer 
¢ ietpless madigence, and 
us diffusion may yet do more! Tn 


re-asseriing the watural jaterest of the 
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whole population in the soil, it esta 
blishes their CLarM to support, and places 
that claim on the foundation of nigay 
rather than of concession and charity: 
and, in developing the common laws of 
the animal economy, it demonstrates 
the exact sIMILITUDE of our common 
natures, and proves that the only differ 
ences among men are in their habits and 
education, and in their degrees of virtue 
and vice! 

The most appropriate provision for 
those who have lost their allotments in 
the soil, would be to assign to them in 
trust all the waste and unclaimed lands 
of the realin, as their natural mght; but, 
as these would fluctuate in their value 
and would produce no return, without 
the aid of great capital, it 1s better to 
leave the Jands-to the disposal of the 
state for the general benefit, and to com. 
mute for the claims of the poor bya 
charge onallland. The poor have, how. 
ever, no rights except im regard co the 
land; they have no claims on the pro- 
ducts of the industry of others; yet ina 
legal arrangement made under existing 
circumstances, in which the interests of 
all property are blended, it may in many 
respects be more eligible to extend the 
assessment, in their behalf, to all rentals 
as well of land as of houses, ships, and 
funds; and these may be calculated at two 
hundred millions per annum, 

True philosophy inculeates no system of 
disorganization, seeks for no new divisions 
of property except such as result from the 
free exertions of prudence, skill, and 
industry, nor requires any associations 
of virtue with profligacy, or of wisdom 
with ignorance-—it asserts great prince 
ples merely for the sake of just practical 
lnferences—and insists on the authority 
of reason and justice, solely for the 
purpose of settling the moral relations 
of men, and their duties towards each 
other. It recognizes all the enjoy 
ments and powers of the rich; but # 
stipulates for, and demands with ule 
da::nted and irresistible voice, the original 
and unalienated rrcuts of the poor! 

Who has visited a goal, a workhouse, 
oran hospital? Who has done 80, has 
witnessed the scanty concessions 
wealth! Who has passed from those 
mansions of woe to the mansions of the 
great, and has not shuddered at the con 
trast, even though he has found little 
difference in the happiness of their 
mates? Is it then within the walls © 
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ness for want and misery? Is it in the 

common workhouse that wealth displays 

its justice? 

6s Where children dwell who know no pa- 
rent’s care 5 

«¢ Parents who know no children’s love dwell 
there; 

‘* Heart broken matrons on their joyless 
bed, 

«¢ Fersaken wives, and mothers never wed 3 

¢ Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 

‘6 Ana crippled age with more than child. 
hvod tears 5 

«¢ The lame, the blind, and far the happiest 
they! 

«¢ The moping idict, and the madman gay.” 


Or, is it in the public wards of hospitals, 
where disease stalking in every form age 
gravates disease, that men show their 
sympathy tur their helpless and afflicted 
fellows? 

Rather ought not poverty to be pro- 
tected by wise laws from merciless cre- 
ditors! Rather ought not our work- 
houses to be converted into comfortable 
asylums for age and poverty, involving 
no disgrace or infamy, except when con- 
nected with vice! Rather ought not 
our hospitals to be rai-ed above mere 
jobs of avarice and speculation, and the 
sick poor treated with tenderness, and 
not exposed to the gaze of ostentation 
or wanton curiosity ! 

fn one word, right reason demands of 
wise legislation and national sympathy, 
a more tender and adequate provision 
for poverty and misery, than is now af- 
forded by our goals, workhouses, and 
hospitals! It demands that the objects 
of want and suffering should be treated 
with due respect to their moral habits, 
as beings who have RIGHTS OF THEIR 
OWN AND LEGITIMATECLAIMS OD Society 3 
and also as kmdred homan creatures, 
possessed of analagous feelings to those 
“ho foolishly consider distinctions of so- 
ciety, and varied powers of indulgence, 
as venerating differences in the common 
and immutable nature of man. 

I might enlarge on these topics, and 
detail the changes which justice demands 
wv Our present provisions for the poor. 
I might describe Asylums for the uged 
und unfortunate poor; and insist on the 
necessary distinction between such asy- 
lus and Workhouses for the improvident 
und vicious poor. I might demand the 
erection, at the public expense, of asy- 
funs for incurable and chronic diseases, 
and also of hospitals for acute diseases : 

night insist on such public provisions 
for gti helpless indigence, as should ren. 
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der it culpable to relieve common beg- 
gars; but I am content to record 
certain great principles as the just 
foundation of such establishments, trust- 
ing that in due time they will produce 
a suitable effect on the opmiuns, deci- 
sions, and practices of society. 

If there be any who startle at the cost 
of doing justice, I request them to con- 
sider the present enormous expense of 
adding to misery by inadequate establish= 
ments. To sustain nearly a million of 
poor in wretchedness, now costs seven 
millions per annum, and the whole might 
be maintained in luxury for half as 
much more, or less than a shilling in the 
pound upon the annual income of the 
property of the nation. Power would 
then enjoy nineteen shillings, and pur 
chase, as an equitable compensation, 
the interest and rights of the poor for 
one shilling. Can such a concession be 
withheld? Is there a lberal man ia 
England who, to extinguish misery aud 
satisfy the poor, would not double his 
present contributions with cheerfulness ? 

I calculate on the aggregate expenses 
of a kinder and more effecuve system as 
follows : 

S00 asylums, or sets of alms- 
houses tor the unfortunate poor, 
each providing for 100 souls, at 
251. each per annum - - 

300 workhouses tor the profli- 
gate and improvisent poor, 150 
each, at 10! - ¥ . . 

300 asvlunis, or sets of alms. 
houses, for the incurably diseased, 
the blin’, deat, and dumb, in- 
sane, crippl d, bed ridden, &c. 
100 in each, at 301 each - 

300 hospitals for acciaents and . 
temporary sickness, 100 in each, 
SOl. each - - ° ~ 

250,000 poor families relieved 
at their own houses with 4s. per 
week - - - - - 

1200 committees of manage- 
ment, each allowed 5001. per an- 
num = - - . - 600,000 

900 foundling hospitals for edu- 
cating and feeding the children of 
the poor, about 250 in each, at 
81. each - - - 

The building or purchasing ef 
9100 suitasle establishments, 
would cost each 50001. or 9 mil- 
lions, bearing an annuity interest 
of a ain: 4 Ws nclitr el 

The annual repairs would cost 450,000 

Hence the total-of the annual cost 
would be little more than nine millions, 
which is nearly the expense ut the present 


inadequate system, leaving an — 
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dant overplus for contingencies and ex- 
traordinaries, ere it would amount to one 
shilling in the pound, on the total in- 
come of the country; and the poor, 
thus kindly and liberally provided tor, 
would exceed in number a million. 


500 sets of alms-houses for Persons. 
100 unfortunate poor, would pro- 
wide for - - - - - 50,000 
300 workhouses for idprovi- 
@ent poor, would, at 150 each, 
provide for ° " e - 45,000 
O shins-houses f¢ he helpi $ 
and incurable, at 100 each - 59,000 
3) hospitals ror accidents and 
acute diseases, at 100 each ; 30,000 
250,000 weekly pensions of ts. 
would relieve or assist treble the 
numer - . = ° ° 750,009 
Q0 foundling hospitals for 
searing and educating ophans 
and poor children, at 200 cach 225,900 


———— —.-.- --— 


Total maintained or relieved 1,110,000 


By ASSIZNIN the proporti m of 50 of 
the alias-houscs, &Xc. to lreland, 335 to 
Scotiand, and 15 to Wales, 200 would 
remain to England, which, combining 
size, population, and employments, would 
be aticr the rate of 24 to Yorkshire, 24 
to Middiescx, 2 to Rathand, 3 to [lun- 
tingd Wec.; evidently suihcient 
for the intended purposes. ° 

The committees nanaging each should 
be resident within the parishes or dis- 
tricts tor which the respective establish- 


shire, 


ments are tormed, and should consist of 


a chairman and six members, nominated 
by the grand jury of the county, from 
#nong persons possessing 100 acres of 
frec hold land, or occupying 5U0 acres on 
lease. Two to go out by rotation every 
vear and to be ineligible to be re-elected 
tillal those qual ued have served, The 
ciarmanto be the eldest of the cConl- 
m tie and receive 1U0/. per a bHtLiTh, 
tot the committec S0¢. each, and 
a secretary 100/. 
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Thus the poor would be provided for, 
at litle more expense than at. pres 
sent, without the litigations and disputes 
which, under the present system, attend 
their provision, The UNRECORDED Hor- 
ons of passecarts, of their houses of 
reception, &c. &c. would be done away; 
the terrors of poverly, the msolence of 
parish otlicers, and tie HM position of poor’s 
rates, would be removed; the lavish ex. 
penditure of public money in jobs and 
contracts for poor-houses and hospitals, 
would be corrected ; and the poor man 
would look ro an asylum in sickness and 
in old aye, and would sce lits children led 
and educated, [na word, by the proposed 
airanscareits, poverty would be protects 
ed, and enilization be treed from the 
disgrace which arises from the present 
unequal distribuuion of subsistence and 
enpoyinenr. 

it it be asked why there are poor, and 
why the poorare to be tolerated ? I reply, 
because the faculties of all men do not 
quality them to cope with society, and 
they are over-reached and over-wheimed ; 
—because this inequality of power is sull 
more evitent in old age, among single 
women, widows, and children, few or 
none of whom can wholly maintam theme 
selves by their industry ;—-because there 
is not a due control on lawyers and 
other social sharks who prey upon and 
destroy ail the unwary and helpless;— 
because the progress of taxation, and the 
duniaishing value of money, serve Cols 
stantly to cheat labor of its reward, the 
laws compelling the laborer to follow 
the rise of commodities at a ruimous 
distance, and to maintain a contest, at 
every step he takes, to indemnify hinsell ; 
—because those who live by industry are 
unable to make reserves against sicke 
ness, acculents, and old age ;—because 
parents who subsist by labor are ule 
atie to make provision fur those chile 
dren, whom they may leave orphans ;-~ 
because the lands, the common birtheright 
of the whole population, are previously 
absorbed and occupied ;—because iniqui- 
tous speculations and anti-social monopor 
bes in the definite quantity of the land of 
the realm have enormously diminished 
the number of farins, and the means of 
supporting and rearing families out ot 
their mere supertiuities ;—because the 
unrestricted avarice of land-owners has 
led them to prefer to let their lands to 
monopolizing and speculating grazierss 
who teed cattle instead of men, and em 
ploy but one shepherd where ten families 
used tu subsist;—-and, because those who 
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are unable to obtain a subsistence by 
exerting such a quantity of labor as 
nature would compel them to bestow on 
their proportion of soil, have a right to 
indemnity from those who prefer keep- 
ing the soil in their own hands. 
Such are the reasons why there are 
numerous poor, and why they ought to 
be preserved and maintaimed, by Wise, 
just, and provident governments. They 
have, however, no right to subsist in 
idleness, for nature and reason do not 
justify idleness ; but, in return for com- 
fortable subsistence, the poor are bound 
to labor in some advantageous manner, 
during a rensonable portion of the day, 
according to their age, strength, and 
ekiii. All men are called upon to earn 
their subsistence ** by the sweat of their 
brows,” and the chief business of pro- 
viding for the poor should be to protect 
and foster their industry, rather than 
to supersede it; while an adequate and 
humane provision for the totaily helpless 
ought to be engralted among the first 
elements of the science of social life. 
After all, I do not wish to be consi- 
dered as undervalutng the exertionsin fa. 
vour of poverty and wretcheduess, which 
have long raised the English character 
above that of other nations. Tn this branch 
of social economy, Our Country has set an 
example to ail others, and has esta- 
blished the basts of a better system. 
When the prejudices, of which man 
is the creature, are duly considered, the 
institutions of Elizabeth, imperfect as 
they were, deserve admiration rather 
than censure. Statesmen are too often 
the agents of public prejudice, and are 
compelled to follow, rather than precede, 
the public intelligence; 1 conceive, there- 
fore, that, if a Walsingham or Cecil now 


directed a code of Poor-Laws;their sys- - 


tem would be different from what it was 
in their age, and would vary in the de- 
gree in which the intelligence of the reign 
of George the Third exceeds that of 
Elizabeth; and, if we are now be- 
Come, or are becoming, the creatures 
Of pure reason, the system produced 
Would be one of genuine philanthropy 
and perfect justice, 
Tn regard. however, to the Poor Laws, 
and to ail other objects of political econo- 
my and legislation, the progress of man 
in knowledge is slow, like his tardy, but 
better traced, progress in philosophy, in 
Which, to ineasure his steps, is to become 
acquainted with his imbecility, and to 
an the duty of doubting in regard 
® most of his deeisions. Yet, who are 
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so intolerant, 80 assuming, and so foolishly 
cvnceited, as legislators; and how many 
thousands, nay, millions, are annually sa. 
crificed to their talse reasonings? Let, 
therefore, no past errors serve for the justi- 
fication of future ones, on subjects which 
involve the liappiness of millions. Let 
no examples found in the casts of Bra- 
minical superstition—ia the tyranny of 
the feudal system—in the pride of 
eastern despots—and in the practices 
of ignorance, mislead us; but let our 
reason, operating in conjunction with 
the recognised principles of civil hberty, 
nd with the undeniable rnicurs of 
every well disposed individual to receive 
support in his native community, have 
the effect of creating a new, a just, and 
a liberal system of provision for the Ene 

glish poor! 
Comston Sense 

ai 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
STR, 

EF are told by the learned and 
X industrious Gosselin, an his ite. 
cherches Historiyues, sur les Connoise 
sances Geographigues des Anetens, that 
Herodotus was the first author, who 
informed the Greeks of the existence 
aud the names of certain natians situate 
to the east of the Indus. Ue, himself, 
had received these accounts from the 
Persians, who appear to have been de- 
sirous of persuading lim, that they bad 
advanced much further inte India under 
Darivs, the son of tiystaspes, than was 
actually the case, After discussing a 
variety of passages in the Geek Elisto- 
rian,* our author iafers, that the coune 
tries here alluded to were all situate at 
about a little distance from the Indus; 
and he at the same time points out, what 
he conceives to bea mistake on the part 
of Major Rennell,who has placed, on tie 
borders of the Ganges a nation of An- 
thropophasi, called the Padeens, while 
these, accoiding to Licrodotus, resided at 
but a little distance from the Indus. 
In fine, he concludes, that, on tle south 
side, the domination of Darius scarcely 
reached farther than the valley through 
which the latter river flows,while, on tlie 
North, it cid not extend beyond tite 
borders of the Hypanis, where the con. 
qnests of Alexander also terminated ong 
hundred and fifty years alter. 
On his death, Megasthenes and Dei- 
machus, who were sent after each other 
by Seleucus Nicator, on an embassy be- 
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youd the Hypanis, during their stay on 
that mission, drew up descriptions of 
India, which they afterwards published. 
These are no longer in existence, and 
are merely known by the bitter censure, 
with which they are treated by Strabo,* 
who considers both of these writers as 
iinpostors, and accuses thein of having 
assigned to that part of the world, an 
excessive degree of extension, ‘This 
opinion, which has prevailed until the 
resent time, is here ably controverted 
by M. Gosselin; who maintains, that the 
two diplomatists in question had = ob- 
tained very correct information, and that 
the errors imputed to thein, as well as 
to other writers of antiquity, proceed 
from the different lengths assigned to the 
stadium, employed at various periods, 
us a& measure for ascertaining the di- 
mensions of Asia, 

These two envoys from Seleucus con- 
sider India under the general form of 
a vast triangle, the northern side of 
which extends from the frontiers of 
Bactriana, to the mouths of the Ganges ; 
and the two others, from each of these 
two points, to the head-land, now called 
Cape Comorin, The measurement as- 
signed to these three sides of India, 
baving been made immediacely after the 
time of Alexander, was hkely to have 
been reckoned in conformity to the same 
model winch served to ascertain the dis. 
tance of his marches, during the course 
of his expedition; and it is now agreed, 
that this stadium was what,+} according 
to Aristotle, was contained 400,000 
times in the circumference of the earth ; 
or 11114 times in the exsteat of a degree 
ofagreatcircle, Now, in reducing, ac- 
co.ding ta this model, in degrees or 
leagues, the number of stadia assigned, 
by these authors, to the two sides of 
India, which approximate Cave Como- 
ru ;and, im comparing these admeasure- 
ments with the grand map published 
by Major Rennell, it will be discovered 
that these precise distances are exactly 
those so long since fixed by Megasthene S 
and Deimachus. As to the northern base 
of the tnangle, Megasthenes has given it 
too short an extent by one-third, if we 
aretorely on Fratosthenes, who is quoted 
both by Strabo and Anan. But M. Gose 
aci a imagmes, that an error of the 
COpyist has found tS Way into the Wa. 
nuscript cmployed by the fiest of these 
aod that the 
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India ought to be extended to 26,000 
stadia, instead of 16,000. As a proof of 
this, he appeals to the testimony of those 
portions of the [tineraries of Alexander 
and Seleucus, which precisely reter to 
that part of India, and have been pre 
served by Pliny. On reducing the Ro. 
man measures of this author into stadia, 
he finds that the distance im question 
surpasses, although but little, the nuinber 
of 26,000 studia, which Meyasthenes 
had undoubtedly made use of, to express 
this distance, in round numbers, and by 
a straight line, 

To these general observations, Megas 
thenes has added certain astronomical 
indications, which announce, that the 
latitudes, between which India is com- 
prised, were not unknown to him, 
‘These facts were all carefully transmitted 
to Egypt, and consigned to the geogra- 
phers of the Alexandrian school, by whom 
they were soon forgotten and altered, 
partly in consequence of the false valu- 
ation which they gave to the measure- 
ment of this celebrated traveller, and 
partly from the systematic arrangement 
they had formed, and to which they pre- 
tended all the latitudes of India noust 
conform, M. Gosselin follows the er- 
roneous path in which they were bewil- 
dered, for the express purpose of pointe 
ing out their mistakes; and, after having 
shewn the cause uf these, he endeavors 
to rectily them, 

About thirty years after Megasthenes, 
Patrocles, who was sent to India by An- 
tiochus Soter, brought back a new de- 
scription of that country. He also cun- 
tinued to contemplate the whole under 
the form of a triangle, but he attributed 
to the sides of it measures apparently 
very different from each other. Strabo 
has borrowed what he mentions con- 
ceruimg the opinions of Patrocles, from 
the works of Eratosthenes, who em- 
braces these opinions for the express 
purpose of opposing them to those of 
Megasthenes and Deimachus. But, 28 
the admeasurement of Patrocles appears 
to have been less by two-thirds than 
those which the two aboveenamed geo- 
graphers have attributed to the same 
spaces, it Is unnecessary tu search for the 
cause of such a great and constant 
vanation any further, than by attrie 
buting it to the size of the stadii, which 
have been recurred to, in order to eX- 
press these measures. Now, among the 
studti,y of which the ancients have fixed 
the precise length, there is one exactly 
twu-titlids longer than the one winch 
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Megasthenes made use of; it is that 
which Possidonius endeavoured to appro- 
riate to himself, several centuries after, 
in his pretended measurement of the 
earth, and constituted the 240,000th part 
of the circumference of the globe, as well 
as the 6664 part of a degree. By ap- 
lying this to the supposed dimensions 
of the different parts of India, the result 
will be, that the measurements of Me- 
gasthenes and Patrocles, are precisely 
the same. It is from an ignorance of 
these various models, and that exact 
identity of measures, that the geographers 
of the succeeding ages have alternately 
rejected the testimony of both Megas- 
thenes and Patrocles, according to the 
hypothesis which they themselves may 
have formed relative to the extent of 
India. The chart formed by Eratos- 
thenes, notwithstanding all its errors, 
was generally adopted; and Strabo, 
Mela, Pliny, Solinus, Ethicus, Paulus 
Orosius, Martianus Capella, Isidore of 
Seville, &c. have traced after it their 
various descriptions of India. 

The sovereigns of Alexandria being 
very desirous to monupolize all the com- 
merce of the East, did every thing in 
their power to facilitate the progress of 
navigation. We hear of vessels setting 
sail from the ports in the Arabian Gulf, 
and, after coasting along its shores, 
reaching Malabar, and even the mouths 
ofthe Ganges. But, from the first cen- 
tury of the Christian wra, the navigators 
had discovered that regular and durable 
winds prevailed during certain seasons in 
those seas, which form what we now 
term, the Monsoons. A pilot, named 


plus of the Erythrean Sea. 
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Hippalus, profiting by this observation, 
was the first who dared to stretch out 
from the shores of Arabia, and abandon 
himself and vessel to those annual winds, 
which soon conveyed both to the coasts 
of India, as he had rightly foreseen. His 
grateful contemporaries conferred his 
name on the wind; this is the Leuconotus 
of the Greeks and Romans, and our own 
south-west monsoon: it was this which 
conducted the ancients to the part of 
Asia just alluded to, and they were re- 
gularly brought back by the north-east 
monsoon which blows the other six 
months in an opposite direction, from 
the eastern coasts of India, to the en- 
trance of the Arabian Gulf, 

Of all the Itineraries of India, pub- 
lished during the reign of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, there only remains the Peri-~ 
The meas 
surements contained in it, are exceed. 
ingly exact, so far as concerns the shores 
of the Arabian Gulf, those of the east 
coast of Africa, and the south part of 
Arabia. But, on approaching to the 
Ganges, the author of the Periplus loses 
all his reputation for accuracy, and this 
merely because the navigators of Alex. 
andria were but little acquainted with so 
remote a portion of India. It was not 
until a later period, that more correct 
charts were published; yet it is not a 
little singular, that Ptolemy, deceived 
by the information of others, actually 
doebled the extent of the coast of Curo- 
mandel, although he at the very same 
time made the shores of the Circars, of 
Qrixa, and even of part of — to 
disappear from his chart, iL 
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Bxercx of the Lire of GEORGE 
ZOEGA, a learned Dane, by ARSENNE 
PRtEBAUT DE BERNEAUD. 

tie name of George Zoega apper- 

4 tains notto Danish literature alone; 

it is associated with that of past ages, 

and the history of the most ancient na- 
tions, This learned man was born in 

1751, at Kiel, in Danish Holstein; and, 

from his earliest youth, felt an ardent de- 

sire for study, while he, at the same 
time, Cwjoyed the exquisite delight ari 
ro the exercise of the intellectual 
 wtlés, Ee was, accordingly, unceas- 


ms in his endeavours to accumulate those 
Precious treasures, which may be cone. 
°NTHLY Mac, No» 231, 





stantly used without ever being exhausted; 
those treasures which cupidity never 
envies; which are preserved without the 
uneasiness incident to avarice, while they 
constitute the true man of letters, and 
ensure for old age an active existence, 
even when consigned to the arms of de- 
crepitude. But erudition becoines only 
a frivolous advantage, if, undirected by 
the torch of sound criticism, it does 
not attach itself to some one particular 
branch of history, or some separate 
and distinct pertion of the immense 
edifice of human knowledge. This trath 
made a due impression on the mind of 
Zoega, and he fixed upon philology as a 

s science 
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science not only grand and sublime in 
iiself, butthe basis vf all human literature. 

Fortune, which seems incessantly dis- 

posed to conspire against great talents, 
appeared unfriendly to the ruling passion 
of Zoega, when she unexpectedly sent 
him to ltaly in 1777. ‘Lhis journey 
warned bis imagination, and sharpened 
w mind naturally calculated tor observae 
tion. He ascended the Alps, repeating 
the sublime verses of Haller; he beheld 
Venice, that superb city, built on piles, 
siuidst the shallows, and at the extree 
wity of a stormy gull; the inhabitants of 
which, leaving off the trade of fishermen, 
aitained that extraordinary degree of 
power, which alarmed all the sovereigns 
of Europe during the titteenth century. 
He then traversed Lombardy, fertilized 
by the Po; he stopped some time at Flos 
renee, where Dante had written bis Hell, 
and the Medic: presided during the bril- 
haut epoch of the revival of arts and 
sciences. Tle uext bent his course 
to )6©Pompeia, to consuit that precious 
depository for the study of antigui- 
tv; and, while his eyes comemplaied 
Vesuvius, where Nature, at ihe same 
time, creates and destroys, bis senses 
were grauhed withthe benetcent atmo- 
sphere, m the vicinity of baa, where we 
miet with tombs, once uselessly sum p- 
tuous, now cooverted into commudious 
buts tor the shelter of laborious poverty, 
Atter thisyourney, which proved equally 
useful and avreeable, he returned in 
1¢s¥Uto Rome, which he had only shehtly 
viewed, 1a order to fix hiasell in that 
ciernal city. ‘There he remained during 
tie space of twenty-nine years. 

Zoega soon became acquainted, and 
formed a strict witunacy with many 
of the most distinguished artists and 
learned men of that ancient capital, 
ile was fortunate enough, during that pe. 
rod, to acquire not only the protection, 
bot the sincere attichinent of that Care 
dinal Borgia, who Kuew how to estimate 
men vecording to their just value, and 
whose name 1s intimately connected with 
a'l the difercnt branches of archeology. 
Toe enthusiasm inspired amidst the fine 
cliuwate of Italy, the grand events im- 
printed on the very ruins of those cities 
hitherto so famous, and on the summit 
ot tliat Capitol, whence descended those 
€azies that were to vovern the world: the 
eachanting ideas that continually dow in 
uo a Man, contemplating such scenes, 
den even the verv pleasure of dolce per 
nicnie, 80 sccuctive to foreigners who 
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reside but a short time within the 
influence of so happy a sky ;—in short, a 
combination of ali these clrcuistances, 
was calculated to turn the thoughts of 
Zoega fiom the career be had at. firse 
pointed out; but nothing could pervert 
his attachinent to study! 

it is not modern productions that most 
contribute to render Rome interesting, 
but those of umes past. To an arches 
ologist such as Zoega, the shades of 
those grand objects which once deco- 
rated this ancient capital of the world. 
those majestic remains recall to memory 
whatever has occurred on the theatre of 
the history of mankind. The fate of 
Rome too, notwithstanding its numerous 
vicissitudes, has been far more mild than 
that of the other great cities, which make 
a figure in the annals of antiquity. The 
topographical situation of some, and the 
vast ruins of others, are insulated and 
secluded in deserts which the traveller 
is unable to traverse without danger. 

Thebes, which a poetical tradition 
has called lhe city with a hundred gates, 
together with Athens and Rome, are 
the only ones, where we can with any 
degree of certainty, sull trace the ancient 
plan; point out the direction of the 
streets ; fix the position, and sometimes 
the design, of those edifices, the magni- 
ficence of which is vaunted in history, and 
which are rendered celebrated by memo« 
rable cvents. On revisiting Rome, and ree 
perusing its history, at every step, Zoega 
conceived the project of giving a detailed 
topography of that famous metropolis. 
Many antiquaries have attempted this 
laborious task, but all have failed; and 
even Nardini, the most correct of the 
whole, has committed many errors. 

Formed on a love of the sciences, 
saved, as if by a miracle, from the sack of 
Velleiri, in the war of 1744, the cele 
brated Borgian Museum was calculated 
to become an asylum for all the sciences; 
it was so in fact, and out of its bo= 
sum issued, during the space of ten 
years, a multitude of works, calculated 
to astonish the learned world, and con- 
tribute to those sciences which either 
advance or preserve civilisation, as well 
as teach man to become acquainted with 
himself. Ie was thence that Giorgi drew 
forth the first monument of the third 
Coptic dialect, until then unknown; 
Alder there found the Coptic characters ; 
Becchetti several very interesting base 
reliefs; Wael, the materials for a learned 


dissertation on the Glyptic Lithulogy of 
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the Egyptians ; Father Paulino, his manne 
scripts concerning te inhabitants ot Hite 
doostan, &e. &c. &e. Zoega there atso 
discovered several medals, and many 
Egyptian manuscripts, which he under- 
tyuok to explain. ast 
In 1787, he published his Catalogue 
Raisonné of the impertal medals struck 
at Alexandria, which did great honor to 
his talents, and, indeed, Inid the founs 
dation of his literary glory. About the 
same tine, Pope Pius VI. who had just 
embellished Rome with several P.gyprian 
monuments dug out of the earth, which 
had concealed them for more than twelve 
centuries, requested Zoega to write a 
dissertation on the Obelisks. All his ate 
tention and all his studies were accord- 
inviv directed towards this pomt; and, 
in 1797, appeared his book, De Origine 
& Usu Obeliscorum. This is the most 
ample work that has ever appeared on 
the subject ; for, although Mercati, Kir- 
cher, and Bandini, had already treated 
ou the obelisks, yet many deticiencies 
still remained to be supplied ; while our 
author,nat satisfied with barely describing 
them, and considering their figure, size, 
and destination, first traced their history 
from the remotest periods to the time 
of Augustus, and brought it down so low 
as the conmmencement of the nineteenth 
century. He also paid attention to the 
lieroglyphics which adorned them, and 
stated the motives which induced him to 
believe, that the sculptured figures formed 
the representation of so many hymns in 
honour of the divinities to which these 
monuments were originally consecrated. 
His book was still in the press, when 
Italy beheld the year 1799 signalised by 
great events: the sovereign pontiff at 
that period was precipitated from the 
chair of St. Peter, and Rome itself. 
governed by consuls. These memo. 
rable occurrences changed the lot of 
Zoega, and, although the existence of 
the new republic proved but ephemeral, 
le was henceforth subjected to conti 
nual privations, Being burdened with 
te maintenance of a large family, the 
post of agent of Denmark at Rome, and 
the office of consul in the Papal States, 
both of which he obtained in 1798, with 
tse very moderate salary of 300 rix-dol- 
oe per annum (about 50!, sterling) could 
jee equal to the supply of his ne- 
Si ata period when all commercial 
were interrupted, in consequence 
a long and disastrous war. But 
© Cvils did not overwhelm his enters 
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prizing spirit; and, notwithstanding the 
frequent attacks of a disease in thechest, 
which had jong tormented him, he cons. 
tinued his researches into antiquity. fe 
was then that he prepared his exquisite 
dissertation concerning ** Lycurgus and 
the Menades,” a production that was 
read soon after in the Roman Institute, 
of which he became a member. 

The discovery of a statue of the God 
JEon, m 1797, had attracted the atten. 
tion of the ilastrious Danish philologist, 
to this new Mithriac monument. It is 
we!l known that the worship of that divi- 
nity, called the Invincible, was broaght 
from Cilicia, into Greece and Italy; that 
he was enrbraced by the Emperor Come 
modus, and maintained his reputation 
until the time of Theodosius, 

In 1801, the situation of Zoega was so 
deplorable, that he conceived the idea 
ofleaving Rome, and retiring to Holstein. 
This project, the suggestion of despair,’ 
would have abridged eight or ten years 
of so valuable a lite, and it wasaccordingly 
combated by all his friends. But he 
was happily prevented by Baron Herman 
de Schubart, Munister Plenipotentiary, 
and Envoy Extraordinary from Den- 
mark to Italy, a man full of affection’ 
for the sciences, aud devoted to all 
those who cultivated them with succcss.- 
It was he who represented the situation 
of so valuable a subject to the King of 
Denmark, and at the same time pointed 
out the advantage of his residence at 
Rome. Accordingly, Zoega was enabled 
to remain there, having been appointed 
librarian to, and professor in, the Uni- 
versity of Kiel, with the usual emolu- 
ments annexed to those ofiices. 

Zoega had not only rendered himself 
familiar with the ancient languages, but 


also with most of the modern idioms, 


He wrote in Latin with great facility, 
composed in Italian with ail the graces 
of a Tuscan, and was alsa complete 
master of the French, the English, and 
the German, He was entirely devoid 
of that pedantry and rudeness, which 
characterise many of his contempora- 
ries: to him, the good and the learned 
were always welcome. He was very 
communicative; and the excellence of 
his heart conferred 0. his conversation, 
his features, and his very silence, certain 
charms which made him beloved by ali. 
In the interior of his house, he was ami- 
able; and he himself was the instructor 
of -his childven. Unacquainted with ia- 
trigue, sordid interest never affected him; 
S32 destiiuid 
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destitute of ambition, his own glory (as 
Tacitus says of the philosopher) was the 
last subject of his thoughts. He was 
always doubtful of his talents, and, that 
he miyht live more compietely dedicated 
to virtue, he retired, as it were, within 
himself. Lis favourite book was the 
Odyssey, and his memory was so excel- 
Tent, that he could recite at will, most 
uf the fine passages from Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, and Klopstock. The loss of his 
wife, whom he loved tenderly, soon 
produced that melancholy, which affects 
the sources of life, and proves one of 
the most distressing symptoms of chronic 
diseases. For many years he had been 
afflicted with a pulmonary complaint, 
und this was greatly aggravated by a se- 
vere application to study. At length, 
death, who spares no one, surprised him 
wn the midst of his brilliant career; for 
he was cut off by a nervo-bilious fever, 
atthe age of fifty-eight, carrying with 
him the regrets of all good men. The 
professor was a member of the Italian 
Academy, as wellas of the Academies 
of Copenhagen, Goettingen, Berlin, Flo- 
rence, Sienna, Rome, &c. &c. He had 
been just nominated a Knight of the 
Order of Danebrog. 
a 

An wistoricai EvLOGIUM on M. 

BROUSSONET, F.R.S. pronounced 

at the pusLic session of the In- 

STITUTE of FRANCE. By M. Cuvier. 

Pierre-Marie- Auguste Broussonet, Pru. 
fessor of Botany at the Medical School 
of Montpellier, and also a Member of the 
Institute, as well as an Associate of the 
Royal Society of London, &c. was born 
at Montpellier, Feb. 28, 1761. His fa- 
ther, Francois Broussonet, was a Profes- 
sor of Medicine there, and his mother’s 
maiden name was Elrzabeth Senard-Pa. 
quier. From the earhest period of his 
hife be exhibited the promise of great ta- 
lents: for at eighteen years of age he was 
nominated to a chair in the university of 
the city where he was born; at twenty. 
four he was unanimously elected a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, acircum- 
stance which had not occurred from the 
origin of that body; ata later period he 
was chosen an Associate of the Institute 
during lus absence, and preserved on the 
list, norwithstanding his residence in the 
South of Frauce. 

He was Lora in the bosom of a cele- 
brated school ; he was the son of a man 
who exercised in an honorable manner 
the funcuons of his office: thus the 
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sciences may be said to have surrounded 
his cradle, and it was their language 
which he was first taught to utter, 

With a view to withdraw his mind from 
the study of nature, to which he was 
fondly attached, young Broussonet wag 
sent to a distance from his native home 
to learn the languages ; but, on his return, 
with a view of studying medicine, he ema 
ployed himself in culling plants during 
the day, and in dissecting at night. In 
fine, he encumbered his father’s house 
with productions of every kind, while at 
the same time he made such a rapid pro. 
gress in medicine, that he obtained the 
utle of Doctor of Physic at eighteen years 
of age. The thesis which he chose on, 
this occasion had “ respiration” for its ob. 
ject, and was entitled, ‘* Variz positiones 
circa Respirationem.” The excellence 
of this composition fully justified the 
premature honors he received, for it 
exhibits an admirable specimen of com- 
parative anatomy and physiology; while 
all the known facts are assembled and, 
illustrated with great judgment, 

Having repaired soon after to Paris, 
for the express purpose of obtaining the 
minister’s leave to enter on his new pro- 
fessorship, he met with such opposition on 
account of his youth, that he resigned all 
ideas on that subject; and, thinking that 
natural history presented him a field in 
which he could distinguish himself, he re- 
solved to apply his time and talents to 
this subject. 

Although the eloquence of Buffon 
had inspired a general taste for the 
study of nature, it had at the same time 
deterred the greater part of the scholars 
from the methods most proper to 
guide them in respect to it; the zooloyists 
and the mineralogists were not as yet fa- 
iniliarised with the commodius nomen 
clature and rigorous synonymy of Lins 
neus. It appeared as if this great man 
had written for the botanists alone, and 
all these, becoming his disciples, consti- 
tuted a separate class, the example of 
which then had but a feeble influence 
in respect to the study of the other 
kingdoms of Nature; but M. Broussonet, 
incited by the examples of the respecte 
able M. Gouan, with an extraordinary 
zeal for the pure Linnzan doctrine, ree 
solved to render it victorious in Frances 
and accordingly attached his reputation to 
the fate of this enterprise. 

_As it is in the distinctions of the spe- 
cies, that the methods adopted by the 
learned Swede exhibit their appenorsy 
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and the collections of Paris did not then 
afford a sufficient vari€ty to serve as the 
basis of such important Jabors, Brous- 
sunet determined to visit such foreign 
cabinets as contained the finest spe- 
ns- 

oitle, accordingly, directed his course to= 
wards England, the universal commerce 
of which nation, its Immense colonies, 
its grand mariume expeditions, together 
with the taste of the king and several of 
tiie grandees for natural history, had ena- 
bled it at that period to form the richest 
depositaries of the productions of the two 
worlds. Mr., now Sir Joseph, Banks at 
this time enjoyed that extensive reputa- 
tion which will render his name immortal 
in the history of the sciences, and it was 
under bis immediate, protection that 
Broussonet published the first part of his 
work on fishes, in 1782, uader the title of 
Ichthyologia decus 1. . = 

It contains the Latin descriptions, 
classed after the Linnzan order, of ten 
rare kinds, one half of which were before 
unknown, They were accompanied with 
an equal number of plates; and consti- 
tuted, as it were, a fine frontispiece to an 
important work, which, it is to be greatly 
lamented, was never continued and come 
pleted. At length, M. Broussonet re- 
turned from London, preceded by the 
reputation of his new work, decorated 
with the title of a member of the Royal 
Society, and reckoning among his friends, 
the son of Linnwus, Selander, Sparman, 
Sibthorp, Scarpa, and several other natu- 
ralists of the same rank, 

His devotion to Linnwus would not at 
that period have operated as a recom- 
mendation to many who enjoyed great 
infuence in the capital of France, and 
particularly to Daubenton, who then pose 
sessed much credit both at the Academy 


and with the ministry ; but the mild man- 


hers and modest conduct of Broussonet 
made his profession of fuith be forgotten, 
and he found a most zealous protector in 


the very man who was considered as | 


likely to be most vexed with his doctrines. 
Daubenton made him bis deputy at the 
College of France, his assistant at the 
“erinary school, and also contributed 
more than any other to his reception at 
the Academy. 
He now gave notice of his intentions to 
Publish his grand work on Ichthyology, 
a actually presented the prospectus to 
ne public. The distribution was to be 
Carly on the same plan as that laid dowa 
y Lunes, but he was to describe 1200 
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species, while the Swede had only enu- 
merated four hundred and sixty. Nearly 
atthe same time, Broussonet read dis- 
sertations at the Academy, and gave 
a description of the dog-fish, of which 
he mentioned twenty-seven species; 
one-third of which were unknown ta 
Other naturalists. He also treated of 
the Annurhischus lupus, as well ag 
the Silure trembleur, (Scomber gladius,) 
first discovered by Adanson to possess 
the powers of electricity. He next de. 
scribed the spermatic vessels of fishes; 
and demonstrated, that several possessed 
scales, which were supposed to be dese 
titute ofthem. But the most celebrated 
of all his discourses, was that “ on the 


comparison between the movements of 


plants and of animals.” It is to him we 
are indebted for the first complete dee 
scription of that vegetable, to which we 
are most tempted to attribute something 
voluntary in its oscillations: the hedyste 
rum gyrans, Or that kind of grass pros 


duced in Bengal, the lateral leaves of 


which rise and fall both day and night, 
without any external provocation, He 
also insisted on the determinate volition 
of the parts of plants, notwithstanding 
all obstacles; the progress of the roots in 
search of humidity; the inflexions of the 
leaves in order to obtain light, &c. 


In a short time he aimed at still higher 


objects, and his Memoir on the respira. 


tion of fishes appertains entirely to the 


philosophy of natural history. He shews 
how much respiration diminishes in 
respect to intensity, and the blood in 
regard to heat, from birds to quadrue 
peds, and from quadrupeds to reptiles; 
he compares the size of the heart, and 
the quantity of blood of different ani- 
mals; he explains. why those who have 
small bronchial openings can live longer 
out of water than the others; he mene 
tions the experiments made to demons 
strate the degree of beat which fishes are 
capable of supporting, &c. His paper 
on the ¢eeth, is of asimilar nature. The 
difference between the teeth of flesh. 
eating, and herbivorous animals; the 


flakes of enamel which penetrate the. 


substance of the latter, and which give 
them that inequality so necessary for the 
purposes of trituration; the infinite va- 


riety of the number, of the figure, and of 


the position, of the teeth of animated 
beings, &c.; in short, all these facts, 
which are at present notorious to every 
one, were not then deficient either in 


nyvelty. or intereste “Te 
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Tt is to be lamented, that Broussonet 
should have quitted a career in which he 
was destined to shine; but, during the 
same year le was received into the Aca- 
demy, he happened also to be chosen 
secretary to the Society of Agriculture ; 
and this first cause of distraction pro- 
duced many others. Agricultural So- 
cieties had been established in the dif- 
ferent Generalities m 1761. Composed 
for the most part, either of wealthy pro- 

rietors or simple farmers, they had 
Licherto displayed but little activity in 
respect to their operations, while that 
of the capital had only published a few 
instructions, during the space of twenty- 
four years. Berthier de Sauvigny made 
it something like a point of honor, to 
confer reputation on this study, and 
thought that he could not confide this 
enterprize to any one more capable than 
M. Broussonet, whom he had known in 
Frgland. In the exercise of his new 
functions, he displayed great flexibility 
of talents ; and, quitting by degrees that 
dryness of style which 1s the character of 
the school to which he had attached him. 
self, he soon acquired the powers of 
composition, and at times displayed all 
the charms of the most captivating elu- 
quence. The first of his eulogies, 
that of Buffon, is perhaps still feeble for 
so great a name; but, in those which suc- 
ceeded, he sometimes makes us ena- 
mored with the peaceable virtues of 
Blareau; while, at other times, he in. 
duces us to admire the frankness, pro- 
bity, and devotion of Turgot, to what- 
soever respected the public good. 

During those times, when the vows of 
all seemed to call for a popular revo- 
Jution, he procured abundant applauses 
by constantly and energetically declar. 
ing his wishes in behalf of the inhabitants 
of the country. M. Broussonet, on 
whom soach discourses had conferred a 
popular reputation, could not fail of be- 
yng chosen to supply some of those 
places, which at this perind were about 
to be conferred by the opinions of his 
fellow-citizens; but the very first one 
obtained by him, made him quiekly re- 
gret the neglected sciences, and the 
peaceable occupations of the closet, 
Having been nominated in 1789, to the 
electoral body of Paris, and consequently 
chesen to supply the place of the sus- 
pended authorities, on the very day he 
first entered the Hétel de Ville, it was 
but to behold the intendant, his friend 
and protector, buichered before his 
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eyes! Being afterwards appointed, al 
with Vauvilliers, to obtain the necessa 
quantity of provisions for the capital, he 
found himself more than twenty times 
menaced with the loss of his life, by the 
people who were preserved by his so. 
hicitudes, while they permitted them. 
selves to be misled by these very men 
whose interest it was to starve them, 

He afterwards sat in the Legislative 
Assembly, at the dissolution of which 
he retired to his house near Mont. 
pellier, in order to enjoy that repose 
which had fled from hin for ever, since 
the first moment that he had yielded to 
the attractions of ambition. 

After the revolution of the 31st of 
May, he was imprisoned in the citadel of 
the place of his nativity, and would have 
experienced the same fate as so many 
other illustrious men, had he not found 
means to escape to his brother, who at 
that period was employed as a physician 
in the army of the Pyrenees. Under 
pretence of botanising, he found his way 
into Spain, through the breche de Roland; 
and, after being nearly frozen to death, 
at length reached Madrid, without money, 
aud without clothes, after nearly perishing 
with hunger, having in vain solicited 
several of the barber-surgeons of those 
villages through which he passed, to ems 
ploy him as their assistant, for his vies 
tuals alone. 

MM. Cavanilles and Orteza re 
ceived him with open arms, and Sir 
Joseph Banks interested himself in his 
behalf; but he was soon persecuted by 
the Emigrants, and obliged to fly, first to 
Xeres, next to Cadiz, and then to Lisbon. 
Here again they discovered, and de- 
nounced him to the Inquisition, un- 
der pretence that he was a free-mason; 
they even accused the Duke de la Foens, 
a princé of the blood, aad president of 
the Academy of Sciences, who at the 
request ot Correa de Serra, a celebrated 
botanist, had hitherto protected him, of 
jacobinisin, 

_ In this extremity, M. Broussonet con- 
sidered himself very fortunate in being 
permitted to accompany in quality of 
physician, the ambassador, whom the 
States of America sent to the Emperor 
of Morocco. His next step was, to 


obtain his name to. be expunged by the 
Directory, from the list of emigrants ; 
and he then employed all the interest of 
his friends, to obtain for him the office of 
Consul at Morocco. The plague having 
drivea him frou that country, be was 

nominated 
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nominased to the consulship of the Ca- 
naries; there, as at Salee, Magador, Lis- 
bon, dc. he devoted himself to his ruling 
assion, employing all his leisure mo- 
ments in studying plants, and making 
inceresting observations, which he trans- 
mitted regularly to his native country. 
Still, however, 1¢ was evident, that 
such a man as Broussonet, was destined 
for the chair of an University; and he 
accordingly returned to Montpellier, un- 
der the protection of M, Chaptal, mi- 
nister of the Interior, and soon rendered 
the botanical garden the admiration of 
ali botanists, both in respect to the re= 
gularity and uumber of the plants, while 
his lectuses attracted a crowd of students 
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from all parts. But the loss of his wife, 
and the dangerous state of his daugh- 
ter’s health, produced a slight degree 
of apoplexy, after which he could 
never either pronounce or write pro- 
per names, or substantives; be was 
able to describe the figure of a man, or 
the color and form of a plant, without 
being able to utter the precise appeilation 
of the one, or the other. . Notwithstand- 
ing this, Broussonet might have entirely 
recovered, bad he not exposed hinself to 
the heat of the sun, on the 2ist of July, 
1809, which produced all the agitauons 


incident to a convulsive lethargy, and . 


finally put an énd to his life, atthe end 
of six days. 








— 
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SIMILE OF MONTESQUIEU. 
\ FONTESQUIEU says, in one of 
LVJ his letters: Que dites vous des 
Anglais?  WVoyez comme ils couorent 
toutes les mers. C'est une grande baleine: 
et iatum sub pectore possidet equor. 
DOCTOR CLANFY. 

A blind man of this name, a native of 
England, undertook a journey to Paris. 
He was master of the French and Latin 
languages, and translated at Paris, into 
Latin verse, the first cauto of the Temple 
of Gnidos. 

MOTHBR RED-CAP. 

There are few inhabitants or visitors of 
the metropolis who have not been amused 
with the sign of Old Mother Red-Cap, at 
Camden Town, and who have not been 
cunous to learn something of the old 
lady’s true history. ‘Tradition tells us 
tbat she was one of the camp women, 
who attended the army of the Duke of 
Marlborough during his campaigns; and 
that after the peace of Utrecht she set 
up a hedge ale hause on the spot since 
Mstinguished by her portrait as a sign. 

tr house, though humble, and built only 
of mud, straw, and thatch, became, how- 
Ever, a favorite place of resort to the offie 

fers and soldiers who knew her in the 
army; and here, over a mug of her whole= 
one home-brewed, they used to tell the 

‘tory of their achievements and adven- 

‘aresduring thewars.The old woman lived 

hes an improve her fortunes and 
ve the wes, age whether she survived 
aan ace of 120 is now uncertain. 
of the old sign, which is probably a copy 
6 old one, — her in her red 


cap, with a glass of ale in her hand; but 

the landlords or painters have long omit-~ 

ted to annex the verses which formerly 

were appended to it, and of which the 

following is a copy: 

6¢ Old Mother Red-Cap, according to her tale, 

‘¢ Lived twenty and a hundred years by 
drinking this good ale ; 

¢*It was her meat, it was her drink, and 
medicine besitie, 

66 And, if she still had drank this ale, she 
never would have died.” 


LORD CORNBURY. 

The Lord Cornbury, in whose name 
Voltaire published a pretended corre- 
spondenc¢ with Bolingbroke, against the 
supernatural origin of Christianity, was a 
descendant of Chancellor Hyde, who, by 
reason of a pulmonary consumption, res 
sided in the South of France, and died 
there much regretted, on account of his 
amenity, his talent, and his liberality, 
-He visited Montesquieu, at his villa, or 
vineyard of La-Bréde, and appears to 
have held the opinions imputed to him. 
By reading his ancestor’s Survey of the 
Leviathan, he was led to become a dis- 

-ciple of Hébbes. 

HISTORY OF LOUIS XI. 

Montesquieu had written a History of 
Louis XI. and, having caused it ta be 
copied, he desired his secretary to burn 
the rough draught. By some mistake, 
the secretary burnt the fair copy; and 
Montesquieu, finding the interlined sheets 
lying about, and supposing that his order 
had been neglected, burnt these also, 
He never repeated the toil of compos 
sition; and thus the world was deprived, 
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Dy an accident, of a work,which perhaps 
would have rivalled Lord Bacon’s History 
ef Henry VIL. 

VERSATILITY OF TASSO. ; 

Tasso, while a young man, was irreli- 
gious;.and appears to have hesitated be- 
tween the Epicurean philosophy of Pom- 

onatius, and the Platonic philosophy of 

[arsilio Ficino. But, in mature life, he 
felt disposed to reconcile himself to the 
church, and to pursue preferment in it. 
For this purpose, he made a pilgrimage 
to Loretto, which was the gentlest form 
of retracting heresy, and composed his 
Creazione del Mondo, which, but for~his 
death, would have been rewarded with 
an ecclesiastic benefice. 

GEORGE DE BROWNE, A NEGLECTED 
BIOGRAPHY. 

George Browne, born at Limerick, 
June 15, 1689, quitted Ireland in 1725, 
and entered into the service of the 
Elector Palatine. Thence, with General 
Keith, he passed in 1730 into the Russian 
service, and assisted in quelling a mutiny, 
which broke out on the accession of the 
Empress Anne Iwanowna. His conduct, 
on this occasion, was rewarded by a rapid 
promotion to the rank of major. He was 
employed in Poland atter the death of 
Augustus II. to support the accession of 
the son, and, under Marshal Munich, 
won a victory, near Danzig, over some 
French troops in the interest of Stanis- 
laus. In 1739 he was sent, under the 
feigned name of Boyer, to accompany 
the imperial army to Belgrade, as an in- 
specting commissary for Russia. At 
Krozka, he was taken prisoner by the 
Turks, carried to Adrianople, and sold 
there three times as a slave. The Rus- 
sians, having discovered his situation, 
employed the French ambassador ac 
Constantinople to get him redeemed. 
This was accomplished; and was suc- 
ceeded by further marks of confidence 
from the Russian government. With 
General Lascy, his brother-in-law, he 
made a campaign in Finland, and at. 
tained the rank of a leutenant-general, 
His services there were so brilliant, that, 
soon after the accession of the Empress 
Elizabeth, he obtained the order of 
Saint-Alexander-Newski. In the sub- 
sequent Prussian war, he was seized b 
the Prussians, and re-delivered by the 
Cossacks; but was disabled by wounds 
from prosecuting the service. On the ACs 
cession of Peter LUI. he had the misfortune 
to disoblige that emperor, who took from 
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him his recently obtained diploma ¢ 
field-marshal. Catherine, of course, te, 
stored it eagerly; and conferred on hith 
the Livonian governorship, which did s 
much honor to his civil administration 
and earned him the title of Count. fy 
was twice married, and left a son, by the 
first; 2 son and two daughters, by the 
second bed. He died in 1792. Hi 
Life appeared at Riga, in 1794, 
FINE ART. 

How little connexion, exclaims Goethe, 
the artist retains with his works. What 
seems to be most his own, is least his 
property. Like birds that have out. 
grown the nest, his productions pass 
away from him for ever. 

This is especially the case with the ar. 
chitect. Ilow often he bestows all his 
effort, his energy, his genius, in pro. 
ducing rooms, whence he is to be ex- 
cluded. LRoval palaces owe to him the 
pomp, of which no co-enjoyment is 
vouchsafed. In the temple, he draws 
the boundary between the world and the 
sanctuary; and is thenceforth forbidden 
to passthe hallowed precinct. With the 
key of the villa, he hands over to the 
rich man athousand conveniences, which 
he is not to partake. Must not this 
operate to the disparagement of art; if 
the work, like a portioned child, is never 
to re-act on the father, never to be ob- 
served in practical activity, never to be 
criticized by him, when employed about 
its ends? How much faster and more 
securely art must have improved, when 
it was only occupied about public works, 
in which the artist, like all his country: 
men, had access, property, and a patrids 
tic interest. 

HERESY. 

Tam certain, says Jeremy Taylor, 10 
the admirable epistle dedicatory to his 
Liberty of Prophesying, that a drunkard 
1S AS Contrary to God, and lives as con- 
trary tu the laws of Christianity, as @ 
heretic; and I am also sure that I know, 
what drunkenness is; but I am not sure 
that such an opinion is heresy; neither 
would other men be so sure as they 
think for, if they considered it aright, and 
observed the infinite déceptions, an 
causes of deceptions, in wise men. | 
THOUGHTS OP THOMAS, THE FRENCH 


ACADEMICIAN, ON LANGUAGE. 
Languages are diiluse, in prvportion as 
they are poor. 
Poetry has two parts, to describe sea- 


sibly, and to describe rhythmically ; be 
) 
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frst is addressed to the fancy, and the 
second to the memory. 

Poetry, eloquence, and conversation, 
are three shades of the same color. 
They are different ways of expressing 
ideas: eloquence 1s the middle way, as 
it often rends alinost into poetry on the 
one side, and almost into Conversation on 

other. 

“ less people think, the more must 
ideas be painted to the senses: as nations 
grow effeminate, poetry quits abstract 
for picturesque expression. 

DURATION OF QUIXOTIC ADVENTURES. 

The duration of the history of Don 
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Quixote, is thus computed by Senor 
Rios: 


1604, July 28, he sallied forth, and 
returned the day after .. 2 day@ 
He remained at hore .. 18 do 
His second excursion, from 
Aug 17th, to Sept. 2d .. 17 do. 
He returned home, and stayed 31 d 
The third sally began on the 
3d of Oct. and continued 
to the 29th of Dec. .. 87 doa 
He returned home, fell ill 
next day, and, on the 8th 
of Jan. 1605, he died .. 10 do, 


Five month¢ and twelve days, or 165 days 
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NELSON : 
A DIRGE; 
By JOHN MAYNE. 
Author of the Poems of Glasgow, and the 
Siller Gun. 


SAW ye the streets when NeELson died, 
When his funereal train drew near, 
The troops arrang’d on ev’ry side, 
The people gazing in the rear ? 


Jsaw the streets when Nexson died: 
When his funereal car drew near, 
Not one brave heart but deeply sigh’d, 
Not one fair cheek without a tear! 


A nation’s grief bedew’d his grave, 
Devotion mourn’d him as her own; 
For, in the battle truly brave, 
He fear’d th” OMNIPOTENT alone! 


O! how it sooth’d the hero’s shade, 
Though weeping still at Trafalgar, 

When in the grave his dust was laid 
With all the pride and pomp of war! 


Intomb’d in yonder hallow’d fane, 
With requiems due his ashes rest 5 
Archangels, with a solemn strain, —__ 
Inshrin’d his spirit with the blest !. 


Ne tson, to men and angels dear, 
Thy name shall never never die! 
Britain embalms it with a tear, 
And Fame records it witha sigh ! 


_— 


SONNET. 


() COME Feronia! guide my willing feet, 


wat me to the woodland’s lonely 
ell, 


where pensive solitude in secret cell, 
“\ghts to ponder o’er these pleasures sweet 3 
Thatcharm th’ aspiring soul with bliss replete, 
o string the tuneful harp, and fondly tell, 
thim who lov'd at ew’ning hour to dwell, 
tre Solitude and Meditation megs. 


Mon THLY Mag, No. 331. 


For lov’d Erate, from my earliest years, 

Has ever been the guardian of my theme, 
Has taught this heart to know the charm of 

tears, 

Tears emanating fast from Pity’s streams 
Whose inspiration bland Affection cheers, 

And fills the soul with joy’s extatic dream, 

Wa. Tarcor. 


Taco 


LINES 


FOR THE 
National Monument in St. Paul's Cathedral, 


TO MAJOR-GEN. MACKINNON, 


Who was destroyed in the moment after vio 
tory, by the explosion of a mine, scarcely a 
fragment of his body remaining, at the caps 
ture of Ciudad Kodrigo; where he had 


placed his troops at the breach in the moss 
skilful manner. 


By JOHN PRINCE SMITH, Esq 


«s CAN storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting 
breath ; 
Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flatvry sooth the dull cold ear of 
death ?” 


No—this sad pile Macxinnon’s worth 
records, 
Here grateful nations heap their last rewards } 
Empty this tornb, Fame’s laurel wreath enue 
folds, 
Her deathless scroll, no worme-fed corse it 
holds ! 


With ardent glory was the Hero fir’d ; 
He storm’d Reprico, conquer’d, and ex- 
pir’d ; 
No ling’ring shaft of Death his fate delay’d, 
Nor, by faint throbs, his vigorous frame de» 
say’é; 


t Borne 
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Borne on the wingt of Glory and of Fame, 
A mine exploding wrapt his soul io flame! 


Elated Valour felt no mortal pains, 
Devouring Glory left no frail remains : 
Nor friend, nor soldier, view'd his death- 
struck form : 
Glary seized all; Earth buried in the storm. 


Yer did fond friendship, o’er his memory, 
weep, 

And war-worn comrades start amid their sleep ; 

And greet and bless Mackinwon forthe day, 


~ “Won by his prowess, prompt to guide their way! 


Yer their great Chieftain shorten’d still 

his rest, 

While deep regret his anxious heart opprest : 

Grief for the Hero, who his danger shar’d, 

His skill so aided, half his labours spar’d ; 

Grief for the man whom Talavera’s field, 

Busaco’s heights,Fame’s ample harvest yield ; 

Whose skill and worth on every height were 
try"d, 

And ev'ry plain by War's red glories dyed. 


Yet have fond friends their tearful sorrows 
shed, 
And aching griefs assail'’d the widow’s bed! 
Yet Jisping infants crowd their mother’s 
knee, 
To weep her woes amid their childish glee ! 


Ah, what avails this witchery of woe! 
At this proud pile more generous passions 
glow! 
Here shail his offspring boast his sacred worth, 
And at this shrine each nobler hope have birth; 
Here his brave sons shall catch their father’s 
flame, 
Here ardent youths aspiring burn for fame ; 
Here dauntless warriors feel with gen’rous 
breast, 
How sleep the brave by Britain’s wishes blest! 
= 
INVOCATION, 
LY not Delia, gentle maid, 
Ah, why, along the sylvan glade, 
Fiits thy form with trem’ lous haste, 
And shuns a flame so pure and chaste, 
As that which warms my heart ? 


Think’st thou for pain alone were giv'n, 
That beauty, boon of buunteous Heav’n, 
‘That voice in tones melodious flowing, 
Those cheeks with soft attraction glowing! 
Oh stay, 
Oh stay, 
Nor scorn my soft impassion’d sigh, 
But let that now reverted eye 
One gleam of hope impart. 


Fly oot, Delia, thus away, 

Like Peneus* maid, the god of day; 

‘Tho’ past the age where poets tell 

The tate that Paphne’s form befell, 
Which to a laurel grew. 


Yet, as it marks the moral plain, 
Let me the pleasing type setain, 
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Delia the same *midst summer’s burning, 
As at the frigid scene’s returning, 
Then stay ! 
Oh stay! 
Thy form shall be my constant guest; 
The genial fire within my breast 
Shall burn for only you. 


i 


SELECT EPIGRAMS, 
Translated from the Greek Anthology. 


1. FROM MELEAGER. 
DEEP in the earth, these tears for thee f 
shed, 
Fruits of that love which follows thee, tho’ 
dead ! 
Yes, let this tomb, by tears bedew'd, express 
My love, Heliodora,—my distress ; 
Hesr, parent Earth, O hear my last request, 
And gently, gently, told her to thy breast. 


2. FROM THE SAME. 
Know thou, inquiring stranger, that I cams 
From Cnidus,—Aretemia’s my name ; 
Of gentle Euphron, once the happy wife, 
I bore him twins, and bade adieu to life; 
I left him one, a father’s care to prove, 
And one I took, pledge of a husband’s loves 


Epwarp, 


3. HUMAN POSSESSIONS. 
All things that mortals can enjoy, 
Like them are mortal too 3 
They pass you by, or, if they stay, 
Are quickly pass’d by you. 


4. ON DEATH. 
Whether from Athens you begin, 
Or Meroe your road, 
One trodden track still points the way, 
Unto the joyless God. 


And, tho’ an exile’s death thou diey 
And see thy home no more, 

From ev'ry clime a gale impels 
Switt to the Stygian shore. 


5. AGE. ; 

Your locks you may dip in the deep-color’d die, 
But dyeing old age isin vain; 

For the hard wrinkl’d cheek every art will 
defy, 

The smooth forehead will ne’er come agai. 


Dismiss then thy colours, dismiss them witd 
speed, 
Nor a mask for a visage mistake ; 
Tis all labor in vain, for you ne’et shall sut- 
ceed, ; 
Nor a Helen Of Hecuba make. 


6. ON XERXES. 
Him, whom the elements in vain defedy 
Whe sail’d thro mountains, maich’d upoa 
the tide, 
Laconia’s warlike sons with scorn beheld, 


And (blush, O sea! O mountains, blush!) 
pell'd. 


Oxford, 20tb June, 1812. B.C. 
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PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


a 


® _* Communications of Specifications, and Accounts of New Patents, are earnestly 
. solicited, and will always command carly Notice. | 
a 


uR. GEORGE SMART'S, (WESTMINSTER, ) 
for an Improved Method of preparing 
Timber, so as to prevent its Shrinking. 
SiiE nature of his vention and the 
manner in which it is performed are 

thus described. In many cases in which the 
shrinkage occasioned in timber, by expo- 
sure to hot or dry air, or to any circum. 
stance which abstracts moisture from the 
pores of wood, 1S productive of injurious 
consequences, and this 18 prevented from 
taking place bya previous compression of 
the wood into a less compass, by a pro- 
per application of mechanical powers, 
than can ever be induced by the common 
causes which occasion shinkage. This 
invention will be particularly useful to 
coopers, vat-makers, and builders. For 
example, in preparing staves for vats or 
casks, the staves are cut square on the 
edges, and passed between a pair of rol- 
lcrs, made with bevelled grooves in them, 
so as to press the wood on the edges into 
the bevel that is necessary to give the re- 
quired rotundity, according to the width 
of the staves, that are to form the casks 
or vats. And the heading are passed 
through parallel rollers, loaded in propor- 
tion as the wood is hard, or thick: for 
canteens or smaller kind of work, the pa- 
tentee presses the staves with a screw- 
press, or lever which not only bevels them, 
but, ty its action on the inner edges, gives 
them a degree of curvature which facili. 
tates the subsequent cooperage, ‘* Ves- 
sels,” savs Mr. Smart, ** made of staves 
previously submitted to such a process as 
I have described by any means fitted to 
produce the effect required, wili-be always 
tight whether full or empty; the wood 
being pressed into a closer state than it 
ever could attain by shrinking; nor do 
they require the insertion of rushes be- 
tween the Joints, as is often done in the 
common ways of forming casks and other 
Vessels destined to contain liquors. Again, 
i Carpentering, the best-performed truss- 
ig Cummoniv gives way owing to the 
subsequent shrinkage of the timber; this 
evil is prevented by my invention ; all 
that is necessary being to press, by means 
ye & screw-press, what is commouly 
culled the crown of the King-post, and 
aso the base of the truss intu a less vo- 
lume than drying could ever occasion, 


before inserting the trusses. The boards 
to be employed for flooring should be 
passed edgeways between rollers to close 
the fibres of the wood, before laying 
down the fluor. From the above descrip- 
tion no competent workman will be at@ 
loss to adapt his wood to the purpose to 
which it is to be applied.” 

Observations. In making casks upon 
the present plan, the great inconvenience 
to the public is their liability of falling to 
pieces in very dry weather if left empty. 
This evil was felt to a very great extent 
in the article of CANTEENS, made for the 
use of the army, though got up with the 
utmost dexterity. Thousands required 
re-making on account of shrinkage, long 
before they were worn out, sometimes 
before they could be used. On the prine 
ciple of this invention the evil is entirely 
prevented, Again, with all the care that 
could be given by the manufacturers, a 
considerable proportion was returned on 
their hands as unfit for use through leak 
age: but, we are told that out of 32,000 
wrought with compressed wood, not a sine 
gle canteen has failed, though subjected 
to the nicest scrutiny and most rigid exe 
periment performed with the agitation of 
hot water in every vessel. 

a 
MR. BLENKINSOP’s, (MIDDLETON, YORK- 

SHIRB,) for Mechanical Means by which 

the Conveyance of Coals, Minerals, und 

other Articlesis fucilitated, and the Eza 
pense attending the sumeis rendered less 
than heretofore. 

‘The nature of this invention is thus set 
forth: the patentee first constructs, and 
fixes in the ground er road over which 
the conveyance is to be made, a toothed 
rack, or longitudinal piece of cast-iron, 
laving the teeth or protuberances, or 
other parts of the nature of teeth, stand 
ing either upwards or downwards, or side 
ways, In any required position: he con- 
tinues and prolongs the said toothed rack, 
or longitudinal piece, by the addition and 
duiy placing and fixing of other like pieces 
all along, or as far as may be required, 
upon the said ground or road. He next 
applies, fixes, and connects, with @ care 
riage required to bear and convey goods, 
a wheel having protuberances, of parts 
similar to teeth, at or near the circuimfer- 
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ence so formed and placed as to act upon 
the teeth belonging to the rack or longi- 
tudina! piece, when the carriage shall be 
suitably placed with regard to the same. 
Thirdly, he causes the wheel to revolve 
and drive the carriage along by the appli- 
cation of any such well known power or 
first mover as can be placed upon and 
carried along with the carriages, always 
preferring the steam-engine to any other 
frst mover. He connects the wheel 
with the first mover bya crank, assisted 
by a fly, which connection is made either 
directly with the arbor of the wheel, or 
indirectly by other wheel-work, when the 
erank or other driving piece cannot con- 
veniently be fixed upon the arbor, 
Fourthly, to render the motion of the car- 
riage more easy, he avails himself of any 
contrivances already made use of for im- 
proving roads, such as platforms, pave- 
ments, railways, &c. upon which he 
causes the untootiied or common wheels 
of his carriage to run, and in this case 
he connects the longitudinal pieces afure- 
said with the rail-road itself: or, by pres 
ference, he casts one of the sides or range 
of pieces from the raileroad with teeth, 
60 that the same range shall constitute 
the toothed-rack or longitudmal piece, 
and atthe same time afford a regular and 
even bearing for the wheels, and for the 
toothed wheel, which may be made with 
a side-run, to bear upon the smooth part 
of the rail, and prevent the teeth from 
locking too deep, Finally, he gives 
motion to other carriages by attaching the 
same to the carriage upon which the 
first mover is placed, and these other cars 
riages are fitted up as usual without the 
toothed wheel. Sometimes Mr. Blenkin- 
sop makes use of two toothed wheels, 
acting upon correspondent racks on each 
side, 
ae 

MESSRS. PETER MOORF’S, AND Co, {LON} 
DON,) fora Vertical Bond in Buildings, 

&ec. ” 

The English, Flemish, and lock-bonds 
comprise ihe different modes by which 
brick-walls are at present erected; these 
are distunguished by the manner of con- 
necting the bricks in each distinct course, 
but the courses themscives are separated 
by a regular smooth jot. The detect 
occasioned by this disuvion of the courses 
iS atlempied to be remedied by placing 
bond-timber longitudinally in the walls, 
bot this alternative as attended with evi] 
Consequences iv the case of fire , for when 
the boud.tomber js destroyed by the viv. 
lence of the heat, the walls become in. 
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fall down; then the flames, increased by 
an open communication with the free 
air, spread with rapidity to the adjoining 
buildings. 

To guard against this calamity, the 
legislature have provided, that no timber 
shall be placed in the party-walls within 
a specified distance of a chimney, and 
that the walls shall be of a thickness cor. 
responding with the rate of the building, 
This provision is certainly the most effec. 
tual of any yet offered, but it is, and 
must continue, defective, so long as these 
walls are suffered to contain a large 
quantity of combustible matter as part of 
their substance. 

The improvement now offered consists 
in uniting the brick-work into one solid 
mass, by vlacing bricks vertically in the 
inside of the wall, either in a direct.or 
varied course, fromthe foundation to the 
top of the building; as will more fully 
appear by the: following specification, 

In forming the first horizontal course 
of bricks, in the foundation of a wall of 
the breadth of fourteen inches or up- 
wards, there is placed in the inside there- 
of av hard brick in a vertical or pere 
pendicular position, with its edge to. 
ward the front of the wall, at the dis 
tance of four and an half inches from the 
left-hand end of the same ; there are also 
placed vertical bricks at the distance of 
six feet trom the centre of each otherin 
succession throughout the whole length 
of the wall, In o:ming the second course, 
there 1s placed in succession a vertical 
brick at the distance of two feet from the 
centre thereof, to the centre of the verti 
tical brick placed in the first course. Ln 
forming the third course, there is placed a 
like vertical brick at the like distance of 
two feet from the vertical brick built in 
the sccond course, And, in forming the 
fourth course, there is placed alike vert- 
cal brick immediately above each verte 
cal brick situate in the first course. And, 
against the side of each of these columns, 
as they ascend, there is placed other 
vertical bricks, the middle of one brick 
Leing opposite to the end of the other. 
This process is continued to the top © 
the wall. Or these vertical bricks may 
be placed with their edge towards the 
end of the wall. Or this improvement 
may be obtained by placing the vertical 
bricks in a transverse direction, chane 
ging to the right and left alternately to the 
top of the wall; regard being had, that 
in building a wall up a hill the vertica 
bricks continue pointing upwards, with 
Out Changing their course. Double-cal 
ced bricks are advantageously apple 
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as vertical bricks. The horizontal courses 
may be formed in any usual bond or me- 
thod, due care being taken that the vere 
tical bricks are firmly fixed with mortar. 
It is here necessary to explain, that, al- 
though the distances between the verti- 
cal bricks are expressly stated above, yet 
various deviations or alterations may be 
made therein, and also in the figure or 
inclination of the vertical bricks, as cir- 


cumstances may appear to require; and 
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that, in proportion to the increase or res 
duction of the pressure, the distance be- 
tween the vertical bricks may be decreased 
or increased; which may be extenced to 
the formiog of each column with a sine 
gle row of vertical bricks, or even to the 
placing of the like vertical bricks apart 
from each other. These processes are 
equally applicabie, where stones or other 
hard substances are placed vertically, 
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THE AFRICAN INSTITUTION. 
HIS excellent society have just 
published their sixth Annual Re- 
port, and we hasten to introduce its 
substance to our readers. 

The Directors observe, that it is with 
real concern they feel themselves under 
the necessity of admitting that the re- 

resentations, which they made in their 
i Report, of the extent to which the 
Slave Trade had revived on the coast of 
Atrica, appear to have fallen short of the 
truth. The result of the intelligence 
which they have since received, and 
which they consider as entitled to credit, 
is, that, during the year 1810, -no less 
than from SEVENTY to EIGHTY THOUSAND 
Africans were transported as slaves from 
the western coast of Africa to the oppo-. 
site shores of the Atlantic. This enor-. 
mous trafic was chiefly confined to 
that part of Africa which lies between 
Cape Palmas and Benguela. The naval 
force stationed on the African coast, had 
succeeded in nearly extinguishing the 
slave trade on that part of it which lies 
to the northward of Cape Palmas; and 
Captain Columbine gave it as his opi- 
nion, that, even without any accession of 
force, it would have been in his power to 
have delivered the whole of that district 
from the ravages of this traffic, were it 
not that the Portuguese settlement of 
Bissao intervened, and furnished the 
save-traders with a point from which 
they could carry slaves without the risk 
Gf capture, 

Ir will be recollected, that, by the 
tenth article of the late Treaty of Amity 

With the court of Brazil, the Portuguese 
“ere restricted in their slave trade to 
paces belonging to the ¢rown of Por- 
tugal, Kad it not heen for Bissao, the 
peration of this article, according to the 
Sonstruetion which the directors are dis- 
posed to put upon it, would have been at 


once to have interdicted the Portuguese 
slave trade at every part of the African 
coast, to the northward of the Equator. 
Bissao, however, remaiming in the pose 
session of Portugal, an Opportunity was 
thus afforded for continuing the slave 
trade from that settlement; and the 
opportunity has nut been neglected. In 
proportion as the vigilance of our cruizers 
rendered it hazardous to trade for slaves 
to other parts of the windward coast, 
the slave trade from Bissno was in- 
creased. It was fuither swelled by a 
sort of coasting trade, carried on in 
canoes, from a’ considerabie distance 
both to the north and south of this pri- 
vileged spot. ‘The effect of the distinc. 
tion which it enjoyed became particu. 
larly visible in its own more immediate 
vicinity; sod an intelligent officer of the 
navy, who lately visited the Rio Grande. 
at the mouth of which the island of 
Bissao is situated, describes the devace 
tation which had taken place along the 
banks of that river as almost execeding 
belief. He distinctly states, that the 
country on both its banks was quite un- 
peopled by the slave trade. 

' The directors are deeply concerned 
that some arrangement has not been 
made, by the cession of Bissao or other- 
wise, to put a stop to this evil, It is an 
evil, indeed, which was anticipated in its 
full extent by the directors, as their 
minutes fram the commencement of their 
labors will testify; and tiey have noc 
ceased, during the time which has wi 
tervened, to make the most urgent re- 
presentations to his Majesty’s govern. 
ment on the subject. The recent intel- 
ligence which has been received has, un- 
happily, covfirmed all their previous ap- 
prebensions; although they trust it may 
‘have the eticct of giving new weight to 
their representations. It is due to his 
Majesty’s government, at the same time, 
wo 
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to add, that they have uniformly ex- 
pressed a desire to promote the wishes of 
the directors on this important port, 
although hitherto little progress appears 
to have been made towards their ac- 
complishment. 

The captures of slave-ships, made 
since the last meeting of the Society, 
have nevertheless been numerous, and 
the examinations which have taken place 
in the Courts of Admiralty, have thrown 
great light on the frauds which are re 
sorted to in carrying on this trade. 
Some curious details on this subject will 
be inserted in the Appendix.* The 
general result seems to be, that, of the 
existing Slave Trade, a considerable 
share may be regarded as a bona fide 
Portuguese trade; carried on, however, 
for the most part, as the directors appre- 
hend, in contravention of the treaty al- 
ready referred to. But a still greater 
proportion, the directors are well as- 
sured, is either a British or an American 
trade, conducted under the flags of Spain 
and Portugal. In some cases, where 
the disguise was so complete as to leave 
hardly any room, in the first instance, to 
question the truth of the allegation, that 
the property was Spanish or Portuguese, 
discoveries have been accidentally made, 
in the course of investigation, which 
have established, beyond all doubt, the 
British or America: ownership. A very 
smal] part, if any, of the existing slave 
trade can be considered as really 
Spanish. 

The Act of the last session of Par- 
liament, which makes slave trading on 
the part of British subjects a felony, will 
probably have had the effect of dimi- 
nishing the proportion of this trade which 
Is prose¢uted on British account. As 
this law, however, was not in operation 
on the coast of Africa, until the month 
of September last, there has as yet been 
no Opportunity afforded of procuring any 
of those convictions under it which are 
likely, more than any thing else, to ope- 
rate as a discouragement to such an em. 
ployment of British capital, Commodore 
I:by, as well es the yovernors of Sierra 
Leone and Goree, have expressed a fixed 
determination to lose no opportunity of 
carrying this salutary law into full effect. 
‘The cases have been very numerous, 
my which subjects of the Unned States 
have been found, under the disguise of 
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. As our limits do not allow us to give the 
cetals, we n ust reler to the Report itselr, 
Wich may be had of all booksellers. 
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Spanish and Portuguese flags, Prosecuting 
this nefarious trafic. An abstract of 
the most remarkable of these cases, with 
the names of the parties concerned jp 
them, has been transmitted to the Ame. 
rican Secretary of State, and to the So. 
ciety in Philadelphia for abolishing the 
slave trade and slavery, in the hope 
that it may be possible to obtain eyj. 
dence sufiicient to support a criminal 
prosecution of the offending parties, 

The attention of the directors has 
naturally been drawn, by the papers 
which have lately been laid on the table 
of the House of Commons, to the treat. 
ment of slaves in the West Indian islands, 
and to the kind and degree of Jegal pro. 
tection which persons of this description 
enjoy. The facts of Mr. Huggins’s case 
require no comment. Mr. Huggins had 
most flagrantly violated not only every 
Jaw of humanity, but the clear and ex. 
press enactment of his own legislature, 
in the measure of punishment which he 
had inflicted on his siaves. He had done 
this openly, in the public marketplace 
of the chief town of the island of Nevis, 
and in the presence of several magi- 
strates, without any attempt being made 
to prevent the outrage. When brought 
to trial, through the public-spirited con- 
duct of a few individuals, he was ac- 
quitted by the jury, in direct opposition, 
as it appears, to the evidence, and to the 
charge of the judge. Not satisfied with 
this acquittal, be prosecuted in his turn, 
and prosecuted to conviction, the printer 
of the St. Kitt’s newspaper, who had 
inerely inserted, by desire of the assem- 
bly of Nevis, a resolution of that body, 
expressive of their abhorrence of Mr. 
Hugyins’s conduct; and this poor man 1s 
still suffering under the sentence which 
was pronounced upon him by the court 
of St. Kitt’s. 

Parliament had scarcely been made 
acquainted with these transactions, when 
another communication was made to 
government by the governor of the Lee- 
ward Islands, of details, if possible, still 
more revolting than those which re 
spected Mr. Huggins, These details 
were afterwards laid on the table of the 
House of Commons. ‘The main facts 
which they have brought to the know- 
ledge of the public, are these:—a Mr. 
Hodge, a planter of Tortola, bad ter 
many years been notorious in that small 
island for the barbarities which he exet- 
cised on his slaves. It was known that, 
by a succession of acts of the most wanton 
Cruelty, he had nearly exterminates 4 
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once-flourishing gang of negroes. But 
no attempt was made to bring Mr. Hodge 
to justice; nor did his conduct excite the 
slightest notice of the magistracy of 
Tortola; until, im consequence of some 
political differences, one of the magi- 
strates, who had previously lived with 
him in habits of friendship, caused a 
charge to be preferred against Mr. Hodge, 
forthe murders he had committed among 
his slaves, all of which had been perpe- 
trated more than three years befure. 
A special commission was appointed to 
try Mr. Hodge; but such was the ferment 

roduced among the white inhabitants 
of Tortola, by this unheard-of proceeding 
of trying a master for the murder of his 
slave, that Governor Elliott found him- 
self compelled to come down to that 
island in a ship of war, and tu proclaim 
martial law, in order to prevent the 
tumults which were apprehended in case 
ofa conviction. Mr. Hodge was found 
guilty ; but was recommended to mercy 
by a majority of the jury. Governor 
Elliott, however, disregarded the recom- 
mendation, and Mr. Hodge sulfered the 
awful sentence of the Jaw. 

The directors then call the attention 
of the public to the African Continent. 
In their former Reports, they frequently 
alluded to the Commission of Inquiry 
sent thither by government. The ex. 
ecution of the objects of this commission 
was long retarded by unforeseen circum- 
stances; and before much progress had 
been made in it, Mr. Ludiam, one of the 
cominissioners, died. Their labors had 
scarcely been brought toa close, when 
Captain Columbine, another of the com- 
missioners, shared a similar fate. As he 
died on his passage home to this country, 
both the government amd the directors 
were deprived of the benefit of any in- 


formation which they--might—have ob-_. 


— from personal communication with 
im, 

_A Report, however, was drawn up by 
him before his death, and has since been 
presented to government. In this Re- 
port Mr. Dawes, tie remaining com- 
missioner, has generally concurred, only 
subjoinmg some additional observations 
ot his own. The directors consider the 

teport as a valuable document; and, as 
€xtracts from it have been printed by 

Order of the House of Commons, they 
Will have it in their power to lay the 
eae of it hetore the members of 
i. . Uciety, The Information contained 

WS Report, the directors hope, may 


lea 
€ad to a adoption of some new 
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and beneficial measures with respect to 
Africa. 

Mr. Dawes, on his return to England, 
presented to the Board a variety of spe- 
cimens of African produce and manu. 
facture, of which a more detailed ac- 
count will hereafter be given. Qne or 
two remarks on them will suffice for the 
present. The indigo manufactured at 
Sierra Leone, by one of the black set- 
tlers, is found to be quite as good in its 
quality as that which was first brought 
from the East Indies when its culture 
there commenced. When carefully com- 
pared with some East India indigo, 
which was lately sold at 43. 8d. per ib. 
it proves to be of about half the value. 
This inferiority, however, arises not 
from any defect in the plant producing 
the dye, but from the want of skill in its 
manufacture. The directors hope to 
furnigh the colony with some uselul ine 
formation on this point. 

A further experiment has been made 
on the substitute for hemp produced 
from the leaves of the palin-tree, and 
its superior strength, as compared with 
the Russian hemp, and as stated in a 
former Report, has been fully ascertained, 
It seems well adapted for various uses, 
and particularly for bolting-cloths, and 
objects of the same description; and 
the directors apprehend that it would be 
possible to obtain it in considerable 
quantities. 

A specimen of the hemp produced 
from the Sunn of Bengal, proves that 
this useful plant may be cultivated with 
advantage on the African continent; and 
the vicinity of that continent seems to 
obviate one great objection to its use, 
arising from the enormous expense of 
freight which attends the bringing of it 
from India. 

The Bourbon and Nankeen cotton 
seeds are also stated to have come up, 

For the details of the information re- 
ceived during the Jast year from Africa, 
the directors refer to their appendix, 
wherein the public will be parucularly 
interested hy some extracts froma post- 
humous Journal of Mr, Ludlam, and 
from the communications of the person 
sent by Governor Columbine, to nego- 
ciate, with the native chiefs im the river 
Sherbro, for a concurreat abolition of 
the slave trade. sige 4 

The man who was sent on this mission 
was originally the son of a chief in that 
very river. He was carried, when about 
twelve years of age, asa slave to North 
America: he there obtained his es 
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by joining the British army, during the 
American war. While at Nova Scotia, 
he acquired so much knowledge of let- 
ters as to be able to read and write; 
and, since he has resided at Sierra Leone, 
he has unitormiy maintained the charac- 
ter of an honest, upright, and industrious 
colanist. 

Not the least interesting part of Co- 
lone! Maxwell’s communications respects 
the fare of Mr. Mungo Park. 

Tie last accounts received from this 
distinguished traveller, were dated from 
Sansanding, on the river Niger. He 
then transmitted to the Secretary of 
State the journal of his proceedings 
down to that period, This journal has 
been received; and the substance of it, 
which is highly imteresting, the directors 
have obtained leave from government to 
publish, . 

[un a former report, it was mentioned 
thar Governor Maxwell, who then com. 
manded at Senegal, bad sent a native 
Mohammedan, of the name of Isaac, 
(the same man who had accompanied 
Mr. Park, as guide, to Sansanding,) 
into the poterior, mm arder to procure 
some correct account of his fate. This 
manu returned to Senegal after an ab- 
sence of about twenty menths, and 
made a written report of his proceedings 
to Governor Moxwell. A translation of 
this report has been forwarded by Go. 
vernor Maxwell to the Board, and it is 
intended to publish the substance of it, 
along with Me. Park’s journal. [nthe 
mean time, they thought at right to 
lay before the meeting an extrect from 
that part of i which gives an account of 
the tate of Mr. Park. 

Isanc had accompamed Mr. Park, as 
his yuide, as far as Sansanding, on the 
A Lie then quitted him, alter 
having procured another guide, of the 
name of Amadee-Fatouma, who agreed 
to accompany Mr, Park to the contines 
ot Haoussa. 

Isanc found this man at Sansanding, 
and trom him he received a dctoiled ace 
count of Mr. Park’s proceedings from 
the ume of hig cmbarking, at Sansand- 


ViV'OT, 


ing, on board a large schooncrerigged 
=5 
eanoe, in which he had undertaken to 
baviace the Niger to its mouth, until 
the period of his parting with him, which 
was a day or two atrer they had reached 
the kingdom of Haoussa. 


‘Lhe narrative 
ot Amadee-Fatuuma then proceeds as 
ft + tose 


“ Neat day Mr. Park departed, and I 
cpt ui the village (Yaour) Neat morn. 
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ing I went to the king, to pay My ree 
spects to him. Qn entering the house 
I found two men, who came on horse. 
back. They were sent by the chief of 
Yaour. They said to the king, * We 
are sent by the chief of Yaour to let you 
know, that the white men went away, 
without giving you or him (the chief) any 
thing. They havea great many things 
with them, and we have received no. 
thing from them: and this Amadee 
Fatouma, now before you, is a bad 
man, and has likewise made a fool of 
you both. The king immediately or. 
dered me to be put 1n irons, which was 
accordingly done, and every thing I had 
taken from me, Some were for killing 
me, and some for preserving my life, 
The next morning, early, the king sent 
an army to a village called Boussa, near 
the river’s side. There is before this 
village a rock across the whole breadth 
of the river. One part of the rock is 
very high: there is a large opening in 
that rock, in the form of a door, which 
ig the only passage for the water to pass 
through: the ude current is here very 
strong. The army went and took pose 
session of the top of this opening. Mr, 
Park came there alter the army bad 
posied itself: he, nevertheless, attempted 
to pass. The people began to attack 
him, throwing lances, pikes, arrows, and 
stones, Mr. Park defended himself for 
a long time: two of his slaves, at the 
stern of the canoe, were killed. They 
threw every thing they had in the canoe 
into the river, and kept firing ; but being 
overpowered by numbers and fatigue, 
and unable to keep up the canoe against 
the current, and no probability of es- 
caping, Mr. Park took hold of one of 
the white men, and jumped into the 
water. Martin did the same; and they 
were drowned in the stream in attenpt- 
ing to escape. The only slave remati- 
ing in the boat, seeing the natives persist 
in throwing weapons at the canoe, stood 
up and said to them, £ Stop throwing, 
how you see nothing in the canoe, and 
nobody but myself; therefore cease. 
Take me and the canve, but don't kill 
me.’ They took possession of the canoe 
and the man, and carried them to the 
ng, 

“f{ was kept in irons three months. 
The king then released me, and gave me 
atemale slave, [ immediately went to 
the slave taken in the canoe, who told 
me in what manner Mr. Park and all of 
them had died, and what I have related 
above,” 

The 
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The accounts received from the Gold 
Coast state, that the servants of the Af. 
rican Company had heen ’ directed to 
turn their attention to agriculture. It 
appears, however, that the native pow- 
ers are at present ina state of war, which, 
of course, must be very unfriendly. to 
ayricultural pursuits. ‘This war, it ought 
to be observed, is coincident with the 
revival of the Slave Trade under the Por- 
tucuese flag on that part of the coast. 

The Directors have long felt a strong 

ersuasion of the capacity of the African 
to fill the same place with the European 
in civil society, provided the fair oppor- 
tunities and advantages are affurded him 
of manifesting the native faculties of his 
mind, They have recently had a fresh 

ruof exhibited to them, and to the 
world, of the unreasonableness of those 
prejudices, which, from viewing the Af- 
rcans only ina situation of bondage and 
degradation, have led to a cantrary con- 
clasion. The fact to which they allude is, 
the arrival in this country of Capt. Paul 
Cuffee, an American black, in his own 
ship, the Traveller, navigated by himself, 
and manned, with a single exception, by 
persons of his own colour, Captain 
Culfee having been informed of the efforts 
which had been made in favour of his 
brethren in Africa, first by the Sierra 
Leone Company, and afterwards by this 
listitution, was anxious to ascertain, by 
a personal view of Sierra Leone and its 
inhabitants, and by personal intercourse 
with the friends of Africa in this country, 
whether he himself could in any way be- 
come instrumental in promoting their ob. 
jects. A licence was accordingly pro- 
cured fur him, which permitted him to 
take acargo from America to Sierra Le- 
one, and a return cargo thence to Eng- 


land. He arrived at Liverpool in the 


month of July last. Soon after his arri- 
sal, he visited London; and such of the 
directors as had an opportunity of con- 
lerring with bim were much gratified by 
his general intelligence, the accuracy of 
his observations and statements, and the 
apparent elevation of his principles. He 
Was atterwards invited to attend a meet- 
wg of the Committee of the Board, es- 
pecially called for the purpose of confer- 
rig with him; which the illustrious pa- 


ee 
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tron of this society honoured with his 
presence ; and the interview left a very 
favourable impression of his mental and 
moral qualities on the mind of his royal 
highness, and of all the directors who at- 
tended. He gave a clear and encou. 
raging account of what he had seen in 
Africa, and suggested to the directors 
many considerations which may eventu- 
ally lead to important results. Qn these, 
however, the directors need not now en- 
ter. He left England in the month of 
September fast, on his return to Sierra 
Leone; from which place he intended to 
proceed to Massachussets, in America, 
where his family resides, 

It will be proper to acquaint the pub-« 
lic that, in consequence of the liberal 
otfer made to the directors, by the Com- 
mittee of the Institution for promoting 
the British System of Education, to pro- 
vide with board and lodging two African 
youths, who should be instructed at the 
Royal Free School in the Borough, and 
qualified to act as schoolmasters, in the 
month of June last, two African youths, 
selected by Governor Columbine from 
the slaves liberated by the Court of Vice- 
Admiralty at Sierra Leone, arrived in 
this country, and were placed under Mr. 
Lancaster’s care. When they arrived, 
they had not as yet received any instruc. 
tion; and they were even whully ignorant 
of the English language. Their progress, 
in the nine months they have been in 
England, has certainly been more rapid 
than could have been expected. They 
now not only converse in English, but 
they have learned to read and write it 
intelligibly. 

To fulfil the benevolent objects of this 
Society during the past year cost only 
451l. a proof that Pope assumed no 
poetic licence when he described the 
deeds of the Man of Ross. 

A subscription of sixty guineas, of up. 
wards, at one tine, constitutes a heredi- 
tary governor of this Institution.—OF 
thirty guineas at one time, a governor 
for life.——Of three guineas annually, an 
annual governor.—Of ten guineas at one 
time, a member for life.—Of one guinea 
annually, an-annual member. 

The Board of Tirectors is chosen from 
among the governors. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

The Border Antiquities of England and 
Scotland delineated. Part I. 10s. Gd. large 
paper, los. 

APCHITECTURE. 

A compendious Description of a Design for 
the intended third Theatre in the metropolis 5 
by George Wyatt, F.A.S. architect. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Select Remains of the late E. White, of 
Chester; with Memoirs of his Life, by J. 
Fletcher, A.M.3 and a Preface, by the Kev. 
W. B. Collyer, D.D. 5s. 6d. and 8s. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. T. Lindsey, M.A. 
including a Brief Analysis of his Works; by 
the Rev. W Belsham. 8vo. 14s. 

Life and Administration of Cardinal Wel- 
sey; by I. Galt. 4to. 21. Ys. or royal dto. 
SI. Ss. 

Memoirs of the Margravine of Bareith, sis. 
ter of Freceric the Great. Written by her- 
self. 2 vols. tvo. il. 1s. 

Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals; by 
Henry Redhead Yorke, esq. Vol. 11. 123. 
fine 18s. 

CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 

The Medern Hermes, or Experiments and 
Observations on different methods of combi- 
ning auickslver with acids; by Robert Scott, 
es. 8@o. Ss. 

Elements of Chemical Philosophy ; by Sir 
bi. Davy. Part. 1. Vol. i. 8vo. 18s. 

Mineralogy of Derbyshire. 4to. 21. Qs. 

Supplement to the Second Edition of a 
System of Chemistry, by J. Murray. 4s. 

COMMERCE. 

The Speech ot Henry Brougham, esq. M.P. 
in the House of Commons, on the present 
state Of commerce and manufactures; fiom a 
Report taken in short-hand. s. Gd. 

Observations on the Expediency of Ship- 
building at Bombay 5 by William Taylor Mo- 
wey. vo. ds. Od. 

. DRAMA, 

Aphorismns from Shakespeare, arranged ac- 
cording to his Plays, &c. with a preface and 
eotes, nymerical references to each subject, 
end a COpiwus tndras by Capel Lofir, esq. 
biimo. «8. ooards. 

Fouch at the Times; a Comedy, in five 
pots, as performed at Covent Garden; by W. 

Jemeson. Ys. ¢ i. ° 

Trick for “biich, of the Admiral’s Jaugh- 
ecr . a farce, 1n two atts, s. sha gh 

The Sleep-Waiker; or, which is the 

in two acts; by W.C. Oulton, 


‘handro’dava; or th 
yorical drama. And Atma 
Pooh; of the Knowledge of Soirir 
, Pe Nanscrit ang Prac . Ry I. 
a : e ae ‘ . . - << 
bas » M1). Member of the Asiatic OOCIE- 
v, and of the Literary Society Bombay. Svo. 
“* * | ° ° 
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objectionable in point of morality are otnitteg 

or altered. With prefaces and notes; } 

James Plumptre, D.D. 3 vols. 12mo. 1], 7%, 
EDUCATION, 

The First French Book, or simple Spelling 
Book and brief Vocabulary of j 

Ulary ¢ Important 
words; by M. L’Abbe Bossut. 1s. 

A Companion to the ‘Telescope. Royal 
Svo. 6s. 

Introduction to Practical Arithmetic, where. 
in Solutions by Cancelling are more generally 
adopted than have hitherto been; by W, 
Aylmer. 3s. 6d. 

Thoughts on Education, in two Parts ; by J, 
Semple. 12mo. 7s. 

Euripidis Tragediz Viginti, cum Variis 
Lectionibus; by J. Barnes. 6 vols. 32mo, 
il. 4s. 

First Lessons in English Grammar, adapted 
to the Capacities of Children from six to ten 
yearsold. 9d. 

Dialogues on the Microscope ; by J. Joyce. 
2 vols. 18mo. 4s. half bound. 

Young Traveller, or Adventures of Etienne 
in Search of his Father; by J. Hoare. 18mo, 
2s. 

Abregé de L’Histo‘re de Gil Blas de San- 
tillane de M. Le Sage 3 by M. Wanostrocht. 
6s. 

The Village School improved ; or the new 
System of Education practically explained, 
and adapted to the case of country parishes; 
By John Poole, M.A. 3s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Account of the Gold Coast of Africa, with 
a Brief History of the African Company 3 by 
j. Meredith. 8vo. Os. 

Account of the Islands of Walcheren and 
South Beveland 5 by W. Hargroves. 4to. 13% 

HISTORY. 

Interesting Official Documents relating to 
the United Provinces of Venezuela. 8vo. 8s 

The Royal Pecigree of his Majesty George 
Ill. from Eghert, first sole monarch of Eng- 
land; compiled by R. Wewitzer. 5s. 

A Chronological Abridgment of the Hi- 
tory of Great Britain. In four large octavo 
volumes, with genealogical and political ta- 
bles; by Ant. Fr. Bertrand de Molville. 4 
vols. Svo. Yl. 10s. 

LAW. 

A Treatise on summary Proceedings under 
the Laws of Fxcise and Customs, applicable 
2'so to summury preceeding, in general, before 
magistrates. Py Daniel Howard. 10s. 

A complete Collection of State Trials, and 
Proceedinzs for High Treason, and other 
Crimes and Misdemeanors, from the earliest 
period to the present time; with notes ané 
other illustrations; by T. B. Howell, ¢4 
Vol. XIII. royal 8vo. 

Reports of Cases, argued and determined 
in the Court of Excheguer, in Hilary Teri 
Ot Geo. HIT. 1811, and the Sittings afters 
mt John Wightwick, esq. Vol. I. part 
. OS. 


A Treatise on the Law of Nations, relativé 
ie 
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to the legal Effect of War on the Commerce 
of Belligerants and Neutrals, and on Orders 
in Council and Licences; by J. Chitty. 
a Sesto to Clark’s Bibliotheca Le- 
um, from Michaelmas Term, 1810, to Easter 
Term, 1812. 6d. . 
fhe Origin, Progress, and present Practice 
of the Bankrupt Law, both in England and in 
Ireland; by Edward Christian, esq. Vol. I. 
The Laws of Trade and Commerce; de- 
signed as a Book of Reference in Mercantile 
Transactions ; by John Williams, esq. 8vo. 
jis. in boards. a 

A Brief View of the Writ Ne Exeat Regno, 
with Practical Remarks upon it as an Equi- 
table Process. By John Beames, esq. 5s. 

Defects of the English Laws and Tribu- 
nals; by J. Ensor. Svo. rs 

An Abstract of the Laws of the Local Mili- 
tiaof England = 4s. 

MATITEMATICS. 

Fidometria, Leucal, Viatorial, and Military, 
for Inaccessibles, also (Corollary) Perspective; 
by M. Keatinge. 18s. 

MECHANICS. 

Reports of the late J. Smeeton, F.R.S. 
made on various Occasions in the Course of 
his Employment as Civil Engineer. 3 vols. 
fto. 71. 7s. or Vol. II. and ILI. separate, 
ol. 6s. 

MF DICINE. 

A Description of the Arteries of the Hu- 
man Body; by John Barclay, M.D. 12mo. 
‘3. 

An Address to the Apothecaries of Great 
Britain ; with an Appeal to the Committee to 
whom the Interests of Pharmacy are dele- 
gated by a General Meeting at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, July 3, 1812. 3. 

Correct Synopsis of the Pharmacopeeias of 
1787 and 1809, on a board; by Je Stocker. 
2s, Od. 

MILITARY, 
Commentary on the Military Establish- 


ments and Policy of -Nations ;- by]. Dillon. . 


Vol. ll, 8vo. 7s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Attempt to simplify the Notation of 
Music, together with an account of that now 
i2 Use 5 illustrated with examples both sacred 
ind secular; by S, Rootsey, F.L.S. 4te. 
10s. 6d, 

The Genealogy of the English Race-horse, 
with remarks on the present system of breed- 
1g blood horses for the turf, &c. and instruc- 
tions for the management of brood mares and 
Colts; being the result of many years’ expe- 
— onthe turf, By T. H. Morland. 8vo. 

<4. 

A Catalogue Raisonné of ancient and mo- 
dern Books, for sale at W. Gardener’s, Pall- 
Mall. Pare, If. 
en Peep into High Life, or Fashionable 
~"stacters dramatised. 3s. 


Observations respecting Precedence, and 
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some of the distinctions of rank, ecclesiastic 
and secular, on which it is founded ; by Thos 
mas Brydson. 4to. 7s. 64. 

Neotetzria, a Country Tale for London 
Readers. 2s. 64. 

Ponderer ; 2 Series of Essays, biographical, 
literary, moral, and critical; by J. Evans, 
12mo. 6s. 

Effusions of Fancy; by J. Macauley. crs 
8vo. 7sz 

The Spirit of English Wit. 18mo. és: 

The Spirit of Irish Wit. 18mo. 6s., 

The Frolics of the Sphynx, or an entirely 
Original Collection of Charades, Riddles, and 
Conundrums, 4s. 

Posthumous Works, by R. Robinson. 
8vo, 8s. 

Invitation to the Inhabitants of Great Bri« 
tain to Manufacture Wines from the Fruits 
of their own Country; by J. Worthingtom 
1s. Gd. 

Amatory Pieces, Prose and Verse. S2ma 
4s. 

Elegant Extracts, heing a copious Selectiog 
of Passages from eminent Prose Writers. 6 
vols. 32mo. 11. 10s. 

The Asiatic Annual Register, or a View 
of the Politics, Commerce, and Literature of 
Asia. Vol. XII. for 1811. 8vo. 20s. 

Compesdium of many important and cu. 
rious Branches of scientific and general Kaow- 
ledge ; by W. Watson. 8vo. 6s. 

Cursory Remarks, occasioned by the hor- 
rible Assassination ot Mr. S. Percival. 1s, 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Interesting Selections from Animated Nae 
ture, with illustrative scenery; designed and 
engraved by Wm. Daniell, A. R.A. No. 13 
containing the Zebra, the Shark, the Beetle. 
tree, the Great Boa, the Turtle, and the 
Egret, each accompanied by descriptive lettem 
press. 105s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Outlines of a New Philosophical Theory, 
being an Attempt to prove that Gravitatiog 
and Caloric are the sole Causes of every Phe- 
nomenon in Nature; by J.Sellon. Sve. 8s. 

NOVELS. 

The Adventures of an Ostrich Feather of 
Quality. 5s. 

Dangerous Connections; a series of Letters, 
being a translation of Liaisons Dangereuses. 
4 vols. 11. 4s. 

Rhgdisel ; or, the Devil in Oxford. 2 vols. 
12mv. 10s. 64. 

Malcolm Douglas; or, the Sybilline Pro- 
phecy: aromance. 3 vols. 12mo, 1s. 

Says She to her Neighbour, What? 4 vols, 
12mo. 

Marian. S vols. 12mo. 15s. 

The Royal Exile; an historical romance ; 
by Mrs,Green. 4 vols. 11. 

Juliette; or, the Triumph of Mental En- 
dowments over Bodily Defects. In French. 
5s. sewed. ' 

The Lennox Family; or, What d’ye Think 
of the World? 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
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William and Agubah ; or the Alpine Re- 

cess, a novel. 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. 
ORIENTAL BOOKS. 

Prem Sagur; or, the History of the Hin- 
doo Deity, Sree Krishn; Calcutta printed, 
fio. 41. 

The New Cyclopadia Hindoostanica of 
Wit; Calcutta printed, royal 8vo. 21. 

Rajneete ; or, Tales exhibiting the Moral 
Doctrines, and the Civil and Military Policy 
of the Hindoos; Calcutta printed, royal 
Svo. Ll. 10s. 

POETRY. 

An Ode to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Evo. is. 6d. 

Poems, in the English and Scottish Dia- 
lects; by J. lngram, fc. 3s. 

Hermilda in Palestine, the First Canto, 
and Part the Second, with other Poems. 
to. 15s. 

Portugal Delivered; a Poem, in five 
Books; by J. Woodley. fc. 7s. 

Poetical Vagaries, 4to.; by G. Col- 
tMan, 21s. 

The Regent’s Vision ; an Antidote. 1s. 6d. 

Witenham Hill; a Poem; by W. Penny- 
Cross. 1s. 

Elegant Extracts ; being a copious Selection 
of instructive, moral, and entertaining Pas- 
sages, from the most eminent British Poets. 
6 vols. S2mo. 30s. 

The Spirit of Boccaccto’s Decameron ; com- 
prising Three Days’ Entertainment. ‘Trans- 
Jated, selected, connected, and versified, 
from the lralian; 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Poems; by I. G. Ackland. 
30s. 6d. 

Bellingham. 1s. 6d. 

TOLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Further Observations on the Increase of 
Population and high Price of Grain; being 
an Appendix to Reflections on the possible 
Existence and supposed Expedience of Na- 
tional Bankruptcy ; by Peter Richard Hoare, 
esq. 1s. 6d. 

A Representation of the Case of Isabella, 
Countess of Glencairn; Ss. 6d. 

‘the [lappy Briton, or bis Country’s 
Friend. Its. 

An Effort to save the Country, or Remarks 
on Captain Pasley's Poli¢y of the British 
Empire. &s. od. 

Speeches in Parliament of the Right Hon. 
Willian Wyndham, with some Account of 
his Lite 3 by J. Amyot, esq 3 vols. Bvo. Sés. 

The Parliamentary Debates. Vol. XXII. 
being the first volume of the present session. 
jl. 11s. od. 

An Es-ty, tending to show the Impolicy 
of the Laws of Usury; by Andrew Green, 
LL &. Bvo. | Is. 

Reflections upon the Debate on Mr. Wort- 
ley'’s last Motion upon th® Influence of the 
Household and a Re‘utation of the Calum. 
pies against Lords Grey ana Grenville. 1s. 

A Letter to the Riche Hon. Georce Can. 
ping, M.P. in explanation of Two Memoirs 


[Sept I, 


on the Catholic Question; by John Joseph 
Dillon, esq. 2s. 
THEOLOGY. 

Infinite Treasure in Earthen Vessels, of 
the Church of Jesus Christ dwelling, with 
the Spirit of Satan, in the tents of flesh; 
1s. 6d. 

An Answer to Thomas Paine’s third part 
of the Age of Reason; likewise to S, Lane, 
a calvinist preacher 5 and to Hewson Clarke, 
editor of the Scourge, and late of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge; by Joanna Southcott, 
1s. 3d. 

The Claims of the Roman Catholics con. 
sidered, with reference to the: safety of the 
established church, and the rights of religious 
toleration. 93s. 

‘¢ One Night!’* which was begun ¢ One 
Day,” and is now brought to a conclusiva 
without being finished. 4s. 64. 

A Sermon, as preached at St. George's, 
Hanover-square ; by the Rev. James Hook, 
To which is prefixed, the Correspondence 
between Earl Grey and the Author 8vo. 2s. 

A Sermon, dedicated tothe Memory of the 
Right Hon. Spencer Percival; by John 
Batchelor. 8vo. 1s. 

The Obligations of Christians to attempt 
the Conversion of the Jews. is. 6d. 

Devout Meditations from the Christian 
Oratory, by J. Bennett; with Memoirs of 
the Author, by S. Palmer. 12mo. 5s. 

Friendly Call of ‘Truth and Reason, toa 
new Species of Dissenters, or Nominal 
Churchmen, but Practical Schismatics; by 
W. Barry. 8vo. 5s. 

Prophecies of the Messiah, from the Be. 
ginning of Genesis to the End of the Psalms 
of David; by J. Robinson. 8vo. 123. 

Observations on a Future State, and on 
the Supreme Felicity. 1s. 6d. : 

The Securities for the Established Reli- 
gion considered, and the Test defended. 2s. 

The Advantages of distributing the Holy 
Scripture among the Lower Quders of So 
ciety. Is, 

Short Lectures for Sunday Schools; by 4 
Lady. is. 

A New Directory for Non-conform'st 
Churches; containing free Remarks on their 
Mode of Public Worship, and a Plan tor the 
improvement of it. 8yo. 5s. 

The Book of Job, literally translated from 
the original Hebrew, and restored to its nae 
tural arrangement; with notes, critical and 
illustrative ; by John-Mason Good, F.R.S. 
Bvo. 16s. 

Sermons, attributed to Samuel Jolinson, 
LL.D. and left for publication by Joho Tay- 
lor, LL.D. late prebendary of Wesiminstels 
&ce. Os. 

Liturgy ; or a full Developement and Ex- 
planation of the Faith, Moral Doctrines and 
Sacred Rites of the Catholic Church; by the 
Rev. Peter Gandolphy. 5s. 6d. ; 

Documents to ascertain the Sentiments o 
British Catholics, in former Ages, — 
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ing the Power of the Popes; by the Rev. 
_ Lingard. 25. 6d. 

The Case of the Heathen compared with 
that of those who enjoy the Blessings of the 
Gospel 5 by Joseph-Holden Pott, A.M. arche 
deacon of st. Alvan’s. 2s. 6d. 

The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England, confirmed by Texts of the Holy 
Scriptures. 1s. 6d. 

A Second Letter to the Rev. W. Dealtry, 
from the Rev. W. Armstrong. 1s. 

A Letter to the Proclamation Society, &c.3 
by the late Rev. T. Clark. 6s. 
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A Report of the Proceedings of the Asso- 


ciation in Birmingham, for promoting the 


Bible Society. 


1s. 6d. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Picture of Glasgow, or Stranger’s 
Guide. 12mo. 5s. 

A View ef Plymouth Dock and its Vici- 
nity. 1vmo. 3s. 6d. 

An Account of Ireland, statistical and po- 
litical; by Edward Wakefield, esq. 2 vols. 
4to. 61. 6s. 

A Topographical Map of the County of 
Cork, from an actual survey. Sl. 3s. in sheets, 








VARIETIES, Lirerary anv PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


* * Authentic Communications for this Article will always be thankfully received. 
’ —— a 


IIE Arrican INSTITUTION announce 

their intention to publish the last 
Journals received from Mr. Parx, with 
the narrative of Isaac, for the benefit of 
Mr. Parg’s widow, 

The Rev. Mr. Dispvin has been 
husily engaged, for some months past, 
in preparing for publication a Cata- 
locue Raisonné, of the early-printed 
books, and of some of the most im- 
portant first editions, m the library of 
Karl Spencer. In this undertaking, it 
has been his object to combine the most 
scrupulous accuracy and fullness of bib- 
liographical information, with a degree 
of splendor of typographical execution, 
hitherto unknown in a similar) work: 
but the materials having greatly in- 
creased upon him, and it being requisite 
to give at least 150 copper-plates and 
woud-cut engravings, illustrative of the 
inust rare and curious works described, 
tle author has judged it expedient to en- 
luge the publication to 3 vols. super 
royal octavo at 71. 17s. Gd. 3 instead of 
2 vols. at 5]. 5s.: as originally intended. 
lhe same proportionate increase will be 
ob-erved in the large paper copies. The 
public are apprised of this circumstance, 
in order that such subscribers, as object 
to the proposed alteration, may be at li- 
berty to withdraw their names. 

. Mr. Wittiam Eance, of Duke-street, 
Porttand Chapel, has announced, under 
re sanction of His Royal Highness the 
L vce Regent, a new and comprehen- 
five Popographical Survey of Great Bri- 
“on, drawn from the best authorities, 
fl from actual observation in the se- 
‘eral localities. He proposes to come 
Prise €ach county in the compass of a 
“sine octavo, on cayal aud demy pa- 
af a bulk proportioned to the €xieut 
~ | ‘portance of the county. ‘The 
“Hits are ty appear oa the first of 


every month until the work is finished, 
and the first volume, containing Bedford- 
shire, will appear on the first of No- 
vember, the other counties following in 
alphabetical order. Besides maps, each 
volume wiil contain plates of remarkable 
antiquities, the objects given in Grose 
having been purposely redfawn in their 
present state. 

Mr. Join Barnwarp Trorree, Author 
of the interesting and valuabie Memoirs 
of the late Mr, Fox, purposes to publish 
an account of a Tour through Ireland, 
which he has performed duriag the pre. 
sent sunmper, 

Mr. Tuomas Asneg, the noted Author 
of the fable called the Spirit of the 
Book, threatens another wark of  si- 
mnilar character, uuder the ute of the 
“ Claustval Palace, or Memoirs of the 
Family!” He is so sanguine of great 
success that he demands ten thousand 
poeods for his :wwanuseript. 

We are requesied tv apprize those 
benevolent persuns who are disposed to 
assist the distressed grand-daughter of 
Cuarres Cuuncurtr, the poet, that 
subscriptions are in futare to be received 
only by Mr. Hammerstey, the banker, 
in Pail-Mali; and that vo other persen 
is authemzed or sanctioned by her in 
receiving sulseriptions for her alleged 
benefit, A mistake in the payment of 
sume generous contributions bas had 
the unhappy effect of tendmy to agyra- 
vate her ciiiiculues, and of bafiling, at @ 
trying moment, the humane dispositions 
of some dbesal benefactors. 

Messrs. Loncuan and Co, have nearly 
ready fur publication, Engravings from 
Specimens of Mo: bid Parts, preserved tu 
Mr. Charles Bell’s collection, Windimill- 
street, and selected from the divisions 
inscriged, Urethra,Vesica, Ren, Morbosa 
et Lesa; containing specinieiis of every 
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disease which is attended with change of 
structure in these parts; and exhibiting 
the injuriessfrom the bougie, catheter, 
caustic, trecher, and lihotomy knife 
incautiously used, 

Dr. Cocan’s, first volume of Theolo- 
cical Disquisitions, treaty or the cha- 
racteristic excellencies of the Jewish 
Dispensation, is im the press, and will 
be published in November. 

The ‘Travels of Prorsssor Licnten- 
STFIN, In Southern Africa, during the 
Years 1808, 4, 5, and 6, are nearly 
ready for publication, They are transia- 
ting from the German by Miss ANNE 
Piumpire, and will form one volume 
10 quarto, accompanied by engravings 
fiom drawings taken on the spot. 

Qur readers will lament to learn that 
two of the proudest ornaments of mo- 
dern literature have, for some tume, been 
aiilicted with total blindness. We al- 
lude to Mr. AntHur Youne, a philo- 
sopher and patriot, whose usefulness has 
never been exceeded, and never can be 
exceeded in the annals of Britain; and 
Dr. Joun Wotcor, the most original 
poet ot the age of George the Third, 

The princinal collections of Statuary 
and Sculpture in England are, in Lon- 
don—1, Slr, Payne Knight's bronzes. 
2. The Tow: eleian. 3. The Lansdowne. 
4. The higin, hroughte trom Athens. 
5. Mr. ‘T. Hope’s—In Yorkshire. the 
Parl of Carhsle’s, Castle Howard: Lord 
Granthain’s (late Weudell’s), at Newby ; 
Afr. Duncombe’s, at Dune mnbe-park ; 
and Lord Bitz-Walliam’s, at Wentworth- 
wastle.— Tin Chie stare, Tfon. Saunth Bure 
rv's, at Malbrook-ball.--Ic/e of Wicd t, 
Siv Richard Worsley’s, at Apuldurcornbe 
—Laneashire, Mr. Klan le !l’s, at lice. 
Blundell.--In Sussex, t! 
mont’s. al b. tworth.—- Li ( 
Mr. Mansel Talbot's. : Margam.—In 
Norfolk, Mr. Coke's (Lord Leicester's), at 
HH. hha. . 

Nir. Suen’s now. Novel wil appear in 
Ni Vvemuer,. 

Dr. Tuomas Crank, of Denmark. 
street, mn aw Communication to the last 
Medical Journal states, that Qn Mpeection 


of the decoction of Ipecacuhana, is a 


. Earl of Fere- 
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many proofs, that, should any die 
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before the faculty could be persuaded tq 
read any work treating of the cow-pox! 
We do not hesitate to assert that lifty 
lives might be saved per month, if the 
whole faculty consulted, with due atten. 
tion, the vaiuable contents of the success 
sive Medical and Physical Journals, 

A liberal Suvscripiion has been set on 
foot in the County of Durham, for the 
purpose of contributing to the intended 
History of that County, by Roserr 
Sunrses, esq. Engtavings are to be 
introduced of the most curious speci. 
mens of aneient Architecture im the 
County, and the Portraits of a few of 
the must distinguished meu born in, and 
connected with, it. 

Mr. Wirrtiam Jaques, of Chelsea, 
has in the press, a Guide to the Reading 
and Study of the Holy Scriptures, with 
an illustrative Supplement; translated 
from the Latin of Augustus Herman 
Franck, late Professor of Divinity and 
the Oriental Languages, at the University 
or Halle; with a life of the Author, 
critical Notes, and a Notation of Books, 
proper for the biblical student. Dr. 
Phii. Doddridge, speaking of the origt 
nal, says—“It contains the BEsT_ rules 
for studying the Scriptures, that I ever 
remember tohave seen.” 

Mr. Joun Brenxinsop, of Middleton, 
near Leeds, the meritorious inventer ot 
the carriage to go on pinions, by steam, 
writes to the Editor, that at present he 
has a Wwageon at work, which conveys 
100 loads of coals a day over the distance 
of 12 miles cach way, each waggon weighs 
Ing SE tons, 

Messrs. Spteaen and Son have pur- 
chased a few copies of the Plates: to 
IOhsson’s splendid French edition of the 
History of the Ottoman Empire,containiny, 
forty subjects, beautifully engraved, iiluse 
trative of the manners and customs of thé 
Turks; and they intend to publish them as 
2 suitable companion to the various tours 
Which have of late years been inade 
through the East, 

The Winter Courses of Lectures at 
the adjoining Eluspitals of Sc. ‘Thomas 
and Guy, will commence, as usual, om 
the 1st of October, viz. —At Sr. Tuo- 
Mas’s, Anatomy and the Operations of 
Surgery, by Myr. A. Cooper and Mr. 
Hexey Ciixe.—Principles and Prac- 
tice of Surgery, by Mr, A. Coores. 
At Guy's, Practice of Medicine, by Dr 
Babinerox and Dr. Curry.—Chem 
tiy, by Dr. Basinoron, Dr. Marctty 
end Mir, Attoxn.—FExperimental Philo 

t 
sopliy, by Mr. Attrn.— Theory of Me- 
Cicinegy and Materia Medica, by D" 
CURA 
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Ccerry and Dr. Cnotmetcy.—Midwi- 
jery, and Diseases of Woinen and Chil. 
dren, by Dr. Llarcuton.——-Physiology, 
or Laws of the Animal (Economy, by 
Dr. Harcuton.-—Structure and Disewses 
ot the Teeth, by Mr. Fox. 

Dr. MERRIMAN, Physician-Accoucher 
to the Middlesex Hospital and to the 
Westminster General Dispensary, wiil 
begin a Course of Lectures on the ‘Theo- 
ry and Practice of Midwitery, and the 
Diseases of Women and Children, on 
Monday, October 12, at the Middlesex 
Hospital. ; 

Dr. Crouca, of Berners’-street, will 
commence his Autumnal Course of Lec- 
tures on the Science and Practice of 
Midwifery, including the Diseases of 
Women and Infants as connected there- 
with, early in October next. 

Dr. Canker and Mr. Ciarke will be- 
gin their Lectures on Midwifery and the 
Diseases of Women and Children, on 
Monday, Oct. Sth. The lectures are 
read every day at the house of Mr, Clarke, 
No. 10, Upper John street, Golden 
syuare, from a quarter past ten o’ciock in 
the morning till a quarter past eleven, for 
the convenience of students attending 
the hospitals. ‘The students will be pro- 
vided with cases when they are properly 
Gualified, 

Dr. Retp’s next course of Lectures on 
the Theury and Practice of Medicine, 
will commence at ten o’clock in the 
morning, on Monday the 5th of October, 
at his house, Grenvilie-street, Brunswick- 
square, 

Dr. Bexton’s Autumnal Course of 
Lectures on the Practice of Medicine 
will be commenced on Thrrsday morn- 
Hig, Oct. 1, at eleven o’clock. 

Mr. Joun Yaunton’s Lectures on 
Anatomy, physiology, pathology, and 
surgery, will commence on Saturday, 
Octoher the Sd, 1812, at eight o’clock in 
the evening precisely, and be continued 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
at the same hour, 

Mr. Bravrorp, of Wallingford, in- 
tends to publish a history of that piace 
from the earliest times. 

Mr. Ctorrernuck’s Hertfordshire 
will speedily be putinto the hands of the 
printer. 

A new work will be published in the 
Sourse of the present month, in three vo- 
umes, ustrated with maps, under the 
NU of Siapwrecks and Disasters at Sea; 
or Historical Narratives of the most te- 
Markable Calamities and provicential Dee 
“rérauces which Lave resulted irom Ma- 
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ritime Enterprise, with an account of the 
various expedients for preserving the lives 
ol mariners. 

From the perpetual fluctuation of pro- 
perty in Middlesex, a regular history of 
that county would be a task of extreme 
difficulty. Much progress has, however, 
been made by the Rev. Danter Lysons, 
and some single parishes are before the 
public; viz. St. Catherine’s, by Dr. Dus 
carel; Chelsea, by Mr. Faulkner; Isling- 
ton, by Mr. Nelson; and Canonbury, (a 
part of Islington) by Mr. Nichols ; Shore- 
ditch, by Mr. Ellis; Stoke Newington, by 
Mr. Brown; Twickenham, by Mr. Iron. 
side; and we may speedily expect Fulham 
from Mr, Faulkner, and Hampstead froua 
Mr. Park. 

Among projectors, a Mr. G. Alid- 
hurst, of Denmark street, Soho, must be 
allowed to carry off the palm. We cane 
not do bim more justice, nor better en- 
tertain our readers, than by giving place 
to an extract from his late Prospectus, 
by which he proposes to transport heavy 
goods and persons through pipes, by 
means of the expansion or the blas¢ 
of air. 

‘‘The great velocity of air through aa 
aperture, or tube, (says he) has hitherto 
been but little noticed ; bat, it an experiment 
be made with duc precision, by an instrument 
contrived for that purpose, it may be proved 
that air will pass through a tube with a ve- 
locity of 200 feet in a second, by a pressure 
of 154:b. per square foot, and 75 feet ina 
second, or fifty miles per hour, by a pressure 
of 250 ounces per square fuot. ‘Lo apply this 
principle to the conveying of goods and pas- 
sengers from place to place, an hollow tube 
or archway must be constructed the whole 
distance, of iron, brick, timber, or any tia- 
terial that will confine the air, and of such 
dimensions as to admit a four-wheeled car- 
riage to run through it, capable of carrying 
passengers, and of strength and capacity for 
large and heavy goods. The tube must be 
made air-tight, and of the same form and di- 
mensions throughout, having a pair of cas*- 
iron wheel-tracks s:curely laid al! along the 
bottom, for the wheels of the carriage to run 
upon. And the carriage must be nearly of 
the size and form of the tube, so as to pre. 
vent any considerable quantity of air from 
passing by it. If the air is forced into the 

mouth of the tube, behind the carriage, by 
un engine of sufficient power, it will be 
ériven forward by the pressvre of the air 
against it; and as the air will be continually 
driven into the tube, the pressure against 
the carriage, and consequently its motion, 
will be continually maintained through the 
whole length. If the tube is six fect hig’ 
within side, it will admit of the carriage- 
wheels to be five feet ten inches in diameter, 
] wlici 
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which must turn four times round in a second 
to go fifty miles per hour; and if they are 
truly circular, and accurately fitted upon 
their axis, and the iron road ciean, even, and 
secular, the motion of the carriage, without 
the aid of springs, will be nearly as smooth 
and steady as a boat upon a canal, and con- 
sequently a less degrse of strength and 
weigut will be required in the carriage than 
what is necessary for Carriages that run upon 
a common road. The impelling power must 
be equal to 8otlb. and the quantity of air 
driven into the tube, to move fifty miles per 
hour, will be 2,¥00 cubie feet per second. 
An impelling power of 861Ib. moving 73 
feet per second, is equal to the continual 
nower of 180 horses, and will be maintained 
by a steam-engine, consuming twelve bushels 
ot coals per hour, and therefore three tons 
weipnt of goods will be conveyed fifty milcs 
tor twelve shillings, which ts something less 
than one penny per ton per mile, and the 
time required to go that distance will be one 
hour. In many cases it will be practicable, 
vpon the same principle, to form a tube so as 
to leave a continual communication between 
the insice and the outside of it, without 
suffering any part of the impelling air to 
escape, and by this means toimpel a carriage 
along wpon an iron road in the open air, with 
equal velocity, and ina great degree posscs- 
wing the same advantages as in passing within- 
side of the tube, with the aaditional satis- 
faction to passengers of being unconfined, 
and in view of the country. Where carriages 
are continually passing both ways at the same 
time, the same body of air that impels them 
one way, may be applied again to impel them 
the other. ‘The expense with which a dou- 
ble tube for internal conveyance, of these 
dimensions, would be constructed with En- 
giish timber, together with the iron roads 
within them, and all costs attending it, would 
amount t© 7,0001. per mile. ‘he carriage 
ot 700 ton of goods and pussengers per day, 
each way, with a profit to the proprietor of 
two-pence per tom per mile, will amount to 
4,256/) per annum per nike —The principal 
nding this mode of conveyance 
aul be.eme** First, f nay be con- 
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conveyed at a very small expense; for the 
weight of two hundred thousand letters wil! 
not exceed one ton, and they may be deli. 
vered twice a day at four hundred miles dis. 
tance.”” ~ 

At Oxford, this year, the prizes were 
adjudged as fullows:—-The Chancellor's 
prizes—Latin Essay: “ Xenophontis res 
bellicas, quibus itpse tnterfutt, narrantis 
cum Cesare comperatio,” to Mr. J. Keble, 
B.A, late scholar of Corpus Christ Col. 
lege, and wow Fellow of Oriel. — English 
LT’ssay : “* On translation from dead lan 
guages,” to the same gentleman.-—Latin 
Verse: “Colont ab Anglia ad American 
misst,”’ to Mr. Hl. Latham, Undergra. 
duate of Brasenose College.—Sir Ro. 
ger Newdigate’s prize—English Verse: 
** Apollo Belvidere,” to Mr. H. Milman, 
Undergraduate of Brasenose College. 

Sir W. Browne’s gold medals, for the 
best Latin and Greek odes, have this year 
been adjudged tomLatin Ode, Marma 
duke Lawson, St. Jotiun’s ;—Greek Ole, 
John Tyas, of Trinity College. 

At Cambridge, the members’ prizes for 
the present vear are adjudged to Mr. T. 
Musgrave and Mr. J. Ashbridge, of Tri 
nitv College, Senior Bachelors; and to 
Mr. J. W. Evans, of Trinity College, and 
Mr. Edward Bloomfield, Fellow of Ewa- 
nuel College, Middle Bachelors. 

The Norrisian prize for this year is ad- 
judged to Me. C. Jobson Lyou, B.A. of 
Trinity College, 

‘Tie salutary advantages of vaccination 
are clearly shewn in the following calcv- 
Jation: natural sinall-pox, %0,000 cases 
give 1,000 deaths, or 1 in 10; inoculated 
ditto, 10,000 cases give 20 deaths, or 110 
500; vaccination, 10,000 cases give 10 
failures, or 1 in 1000, and no deaths. 
Whence it appears, that where there are 
10 tuilures of vaccination there are 20 
Geaths from suvall-pox inoculation, not te 
mention the incalculable numbers dee 
stroyed by spreading the smatl-pox cen 
tagion, 

The number of prisoners committed 
for trial in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
In the course of last year, was 6941; o 
whom 587 received sentence of death, 
wud 59 were executed, 

The number of places in England and 
Wales, of which the population Is dis- 
tinctly stated in the last abstract, ' 
15,741. 

An Observer, having lately amused 
himself with sending up a considerable 
number of smal! air-balloons, discovered 
that, as the balloons ascend, they have, 3 
uisval, got into different currents of air at 
cilcrent altitudes, and he noticed that 
when 
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when the wind below has changed it has 
generaliy 20% into that quarter from which 
the upper current had previously blown. 
For exanple, he sent up balloons which 
went off with a north wind ; but having 
attained some height have got into an 
east wind, and lastly a south-west wind ; 
when the wiad below from the north has 
changed it has become east; this wind 
has shortly after given place to a current 
from the south-west; and he so repeat. 
edlv found this to be the case, that he has 
been induced to think that the changes in 
the wind always began first from above. 

With reference to the three new bridges 
now building over the Thames, the fol- 
lowing table of the proportion of the wa- 
terways at the three old bridges of Lone 
don has lately been published: 


Area of the River. Solids. Waterway. 
London Bridge 19,586 11,5831 8,005 
Westminster do. 19,010 4,242 14,768 
Blackfriars’ ditto 19,083 4,001 15,082 


The Board of Agriculture lately exa- 
mined some experiments on timber pro- 
posed by Capt. Layman, for the purpose 
of preparing forest trees for immediate 
conversion on being felled, by which the 
specific gravity is much diminished, and 
the sap-wood rendered useful, as well as 
the strength and duration of timber cone 
siderably increased. The following was 
the result: 

Experiments on Pieces of Wood 12 inches in 

length and 1 inch square. wt. tb. 

1. Poplar unprepared, broke with 3 O 
2, Ditto, prepared in three hours, 
from a tree ina growing state*, 


bore ° e - $383 S82 
3. — oak, unprepared, broke 
wit _ e 


4. Seasoned oak, prepared, bore 8 6 
This piece, when broken, proved 

to be naturally imperfect 5 but 
@ sound piece prepared by Capt. 
Layman appears to have sus- 
tained . 2 = 

5. Sap oak, prepared, by removing 
the cause of decay, bore - 

A counter-part piece of ditto, un- 
Prepared, appears to have 
broken with only 556 Ib. ex- 
Clusive of its tendency to de- 
composition 

6. Common foreign deal, unpre. 
pared, broke with - 

. Ditto, ditto, prepared, bore 

lng an increase in strength of 
one half, exclusive of the dura- 
tion giten to the wood. 

ee ee 


pe we experiment was made to shew in 
oa : or a time wood could be prepared for 
me — # growing tree—but a young grow- 
nd *ymouth Pine, three days in preparing, 
— in strength from 213 to 4503. 
YTHLY Mac, No. 231, 
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The importance of this discovery, by 
which the consumption of timber, so es- 
sential to the strength and prosperity of 
the nation, may be very considerably re- 
duced, and trees of rapid growth natura= 
lized to the inferior soils of Great Britain, 
rendered superior to what we have for 
many years supinely depended on foreiga 
countries to supply, even for the means 
of supporting our navy, requires no explae 
nation, 

The proportion of marriages to bap- 
tisms is ascertained by the following table 


in 50 years: 
Baptisms. Marriagete 
1760-eee« © © 366+> eefO. eee 100 


1770....--361.. oe lOee -°100 
1780... ....356....t0.... 100 
1785.....+366....t0.-.. 100 
1790 +0 000 e359 ee estore ee 1 00 
1795 eee 0555 eee etOree -100 
1BOVU-.+e6 © 540-2 ee tOre «e100 
1805..+2++350++++tore+2100 
1810. eee -360- @ee{Oreree 100 
The following is a table of the Popu-~ 
lation of England and Wales throughout 
the last century: ,; 
In 1700+ + ¢+++5,475,000 
1710+ ++-++5,240,000 
1720+ 0+0+++5,563,000 
1730+¢++++5,796,000 
1740-+++++6,064,000 
1750- ecco °6,467 ,000 
1760... «6 63736,000 
1770. «+047,428,000 
1780. + 00+07,9535,000 
1785.2... 8,016,000 
1790 ¢++++8,675,000 
1795++++++9,055,000 
1801++++++9,168,000 
1805-6 - - ++ 9,898,000 
1811++++ 10,488,000 
M. LecuenavuLt, the hotanist ate 


tached to the Expedition of Discovery of 


the celebrated D’Entrecasteaux, has af 
forded the frst scientific account of the 
celebrated Upas.tree of Java. 

~The Anthiar, Fr. Antiaris toxicaria, forms 
a new genus in the class Monecia, Linn.— 
Male Flowers. Many, contained in a come 
mon receptacle inverted; open at the apex; 
situate on a long footstalk. 
this receptacle is thickly covered with scales, 
curved at the top, and inclosing the anthere, 
numerous; and which have short filaments 
and are bilocular.—Female Flowers. Calyx 
imbricated from 1) —12, succulent; corolla 0 ; 
styles 2, divariciicc; the germ forms a 
drupe of the shap: of an acorn, with the 
styles persistent." lic leaves obtusely ovate, 
rigid and firm to the (ouch, and slightly sca- 
brous; the wood of ite tree is white; the 
gum it produces viscous and bitter; of the 
color of milk, with occasionally a yellowish 
tinge, and flows abundantly on incision. 


The effluvia was not prejudicial to 
vegetation, and the same may be aifirined! 
X wiik 
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with respect to animals; as some species 
of lizards and other reptiles were observed 
on the trunk, and numerous birds fre- 
guented the branches, The Javanese 
proceeded to prepare the poison, which, 
alter expressing the gum, was by steeping 
in a Copper vessel close stopped, stirring 
and mixing separately,with a dry wooden 
stick, the juice of capsicum, powdered 
yinger, juice of garlick, powdered root of 
Kompfera, Galenga, Marantha Malac- 
censis, and Costus Arabicus. It was 
necessary to prove the effect of this poi 
son after it was prepared; and, having 
put some on a sharp instrument, | 
slightly pricked the thigh muscle of a 
full-yrown fowl, which expired in the 
course of two minutes, It is well known 
that the imhabiuants of the Molucca 
islands make use of smiall arrows of split 
bamboo, dipped in this poison for the 
killing small birds, which they biow 
through a tube. The flesh is in no wise 
mjured for eating, cutting out ouly the 
wounded part. 

The following is a statement of the 
contract price of the various lotteries dus 
ring the Jast ten vears, and of the selling 
price of the tickets to the public: 


Contract Prices Stiling Price, 


fone, 1005 - £15 O 8B; £16 16 O 
first for 1804 - 1415 6 17 17 O 
Second ditto - 15 lo 0 % 7 6 
‘Third ditto « 5 135 6 18 12% Oo 
Firstfor 1805 - «17 2 YY 18 17 © 
Sccond dito - 18 3 0! 1915 O 
Third dito - 1718 9} 19 8 O 
Firsttor 06 - 1612 0} 39145 O 
Second - - - $614 3; 1915 @ 
Third - - - 1610 0} 1916 O 
First for i807 - t6 19 0 | 19 16 O 
Second - - ¢ 1715 6} 2019 Oo 
Thind - - - 17 4 O] G19 0 
Fourth - - | 1610 6 20 19 =O 
Fustfor 1808 - 417 13 ii “115 Oo 
Second - - © 1717 O!} 9139 g 


Void © = -« 16 810' e111 9 


{tur readers will observe here a tolerable 
advance: 


Firsttor 1809 . 18 1° © } £21 15 Oo 
Second - © © JY HK 4} 


| 94 6 O 
Third - - © 18 35 S| 15 Oo 
Pirstfor13i0 - 16 O 6! e109 
Second - © - 1518 6] €910 © 
Third + - 6 141 9! 19 9 
bustfor’8li - 1514 9! Of 5 Q 


The breed of Merinos has been for 
some years cultivated on the estate of 
General Ronertson, at Lude, in North. 
Britain: and, as a proof that the pastures 
wid clnnare of Scotland are wel! adapted 
dor this saluable breed of sheep, 30 lar 
feo any Cegeneracy of the animal tiavis 
boeu Cxperenced, the Merinos of Gee 
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neral Robertson, during a period of 
seven years, have gradually improved in 
the quality of the wool, as well as ca. 
case; although the pastures at Lude, on 
which they have been bred and fed, ae 
at an elevation from eight hundred to 
one thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. 

‘Tie following calculation of the con 
sumption of corn in England and Ireland 


lately appeared in the Papers: 
For the use 


of man 16,500,000 grs. of wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, deans, 
and pease, 
For dittoin 
‘oe ‘ 4,000,000 gts. of barley used 


in the breweries, 


800,000 qrs. barley, rye, 
oats, and wheat, 


For ditto in 
spirits # 





Total for man 21,500,000 
For animals 11,700,000 





35,000,000 at 60s. per qr. at 
an average, is £99,000,009 
600,000 tons, 
at Sl. perton 5,000,000 

£.102,000,000 
Letters from New South Wales of te 

20th of May, 1611, state, that great im- 
provements had taken place in that 
colony since the accession of Colunel 
Maequarrie to the government, Butch 
er’s meat was from one shilling to one 
shilling and three-pence per pound ; and 
the supply of the colony equal to its cum- 
sumption, without assistance from the 
mother country. Wool was likely to be 
their first staple of commerce. Settlers 
of good character were furnished with 
hive stock from the government stores, 
on consideration of paying the value, i 
money or grain in eighteen months, The 
population of Sydney is estimated at 
10,000 souls, of which number 8,000 
have been sent from England as cone 
victs.s Pommarree, king of Otabeite, 
has offered to cede that island to Go- 
vernor Macquarrie, on account of the 
British government. It appears by the 
Sydney papers, that several boats’ crews, 
and gangs of skin collectors, have been 
lately overpowered and murdered upon 
the coast of New Zealand, by the nauves, 
who afterwards devoured the bodies. 
The drought was so great at Sydney, '9 
February, 1811, that the tanks were all 
empty, and water, collected from smail 
cavities in the spring course, sold at from 
fuur-pence to six-pence pert pail. An 
academy has been opened at Sydney, 
upon the Laneastrian plan, Each pupil 
was to pay one shilling per week. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


_B. Cramer's Instructions for the Piano-forte; 

composed and fingered by the Author. 10s. 6d. 

\ this work, to speak in the language 
] of the justly celebrated and very te 
genious authors “the first rudiments ot 
music ave clearly explained, and the 
principal rules on the art of fingering tl. 
lustrated, with numerous and appropriate 
examples: to which are added, lessons "2 
the principal mayor and minor keys, with 
a prelude to each key. 

Much is here announced, and we only 
render Mr. Cramer justice, when we say 
that much, very much, has been per- 
formed. he didactic part of the work 
is laid down in the clearest manner, and 
the examples and exercises are se- 
lected with a judgment that accords 
with the high character Mr, C. so justly 
holds with ail admirers of fine talents 
and profound science. 

Twe've Voluntaries for the Organ, or Pianos 
forte; composed by William Russell, Mus. 
Bac. Oxon. 10s. od. 

We find ia this collection of church 
instrumental music, many movements of 
distinguished excellence. In saying that 
they are all peculiarly adapted for the 

purpose for which they are intended, we 
give them but a very small portion of 
praise to which they are entitled. The 
adjustment and combinations of the 
labuured and massy parts of the har- 
monies, rank them with the best com- 
positions of our times, in the church 
style; and the melodies of the lighter 
parts of the work are appropriate and 
interesting. We venture nothing in 
saying, that, were the immortal Haydn 
living, he would receive no small grati- 
fication from witnessing the skilful and 
very masterly manner in which Mr. Rus- 
sel has treated one of his most celebrated 
subjects, asa Fugue—alla capella. ; 
A Set of Hymn Tunes and an Anthem; come 
fosed, and dedicated to William Wilberforce, 

017. M.P., by C. Lockhart. 10s. 6d. 

We find in this coliection twenty-six 
pieces; that is, twenty-five hymns and 
one anthem. Most of the hymn tunes 
are of a description to claim our appro- 

—, The melodies are pleasing, sime 
pe, and easy of execution. ‘They are 
set for three vaices, and are accompanied 
by an adaptation for the organ and 
piano-forte. The second treble is placed 
on the upper stave; and the first, or 
Principal part, on the stave next the 

48. The composer’s motive for this 


is obvious, but we do not think the pros 
posed convenience a sufficient excuse 
for so unnatural a disposition; such a 
forced inversion of all order and pro- 
priety. 

The celebrated Irish Melody of Robin Adair ; 


arranged for the Piano-forte as a Rondo, and 
dedicated ta Adiss S. Martin, by T. Howell. 
2s. 6d, 

We cannot but profess ourselves much 


pleased with this production; Mr. Howe 
ell’s introductory movement is florid an 
imperious, and forms a natural and ob- 


vious prelude to the main subject of the 
piece. The various returns of the theme 
are ably managed, the new itleas corre. 
spond with the original matter, and the 
effect of the whole is highly creditable 
to Mr. Howell’s talents as a piano-forte 
composer, 


Advice to a Young Composer, er a Short Essay 
on Vocal Harmony, in which the Rudiments of 
Musical Composition are intended to be ex: 
plained in a familiar manner. By James 
Peck. 2s. 6d. 

This little Essay, the rudiments of 
which are elucidated by examples from 
Dr. Greene, Dr. Haydn, and Brassetti, 
will be found very useful to juvenile 
students in composition, They are laid 
down with plainness and precision, and 
are well calculated to effect the author’s 
useful object; which, to use his own 
words, is ‘to enable those who have 
not time to devote to the practice of the 
organ, or piano-forte, to set two or three 
parts to any simple air, with correctness 
and efiect. 

‘6 Come Holy Spirit from on High,” an Hymn 
with Symphonies ; by Piilomousos. 18. 

This hymn, which is embeilished with 
symphonies, is intended for charitable 
occasions, and is well calculated for such 
“purposes. The public will judge of our 
opinion of the composition, when we say 
that we wish every Charity Sermon was 
precede, or succeeded, by as good and 
as proper an adjunct to the interesting 
occasion. 


The Parting Hymn, written by the late Rew. 
Charles Wesley, A.M. student of Christ- 
church College, Oxford, and set to Music by 
Soseph Prendergast. 15. 

The music of this hymn would not 
justify our warmest praise. The melody 
is not without merit, but the acceut is 
frequently false, and the- bass is not al- 
ways the best that might have been 
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A Set of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, with some Se- 
lect Pieces, and an Anthem; composed by 
Thomas Clarke, of Centerbury. 55. 

These psalm and Lymn tunes are 
conceived in an easy and familiar style, 
and will be found useful to those who 
are in the habit of devoting their leisure 
Sunday hours to the practice of sacred 
music. 


“¢ Lord Paget's Waltz; arranged as a Rondo 
for the Piano. forte, and dedicated to Miss C. 
Mulls, by Jobn Davy. 25. 

Mr. Davy has rendered * Lord Paget’s 
Waltz,” a highly pleasing exercise for 
the piano-forte. The adscititious matter 
is fancifully and appropriately conceived, 
and the general effect such as will not 
fail to recommend it to public notice. 


Sacred Music, comprising Hymns and Anthems ; 
composed by Noomas Jarman, Clipstone, Nor- 
thamptonshire., 5s. 


These hymns ana anthems are in four 
parts, and figured for the organ or pinno 
forte. Most of the words are from Dr. 
Watts and Dr. Rippon, and the airs are 

leasing, while the construction of tle 
aoneaine is sound and respectable 


$6 The Reaper's Song,” written by the Rev. W. 
B. Collyer, A.M. set to Music by Fames 
Peck. 1s. 

The melody and combination of this 
little hymn, does credit to Mr. Peck’s 
taste and musica! knowledge. 
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{t is with much pleasure that we 
reccived Messrs, Button and Whitaker 
Proposals for publishing the Second 
Series of Dr, Clarke’s Vocal works of 
Handel. The proprietors, in consequence 
of various solicitations from the sub. 
scribers to the First Series, have extended 
their plan to the completion of the works 
of the immortal author, The Italian 
Operas are to be accompanied by ap. 
propriate words from the elegant and 
classical pen of the author of the “ Plea. 
sures of Hope” The graphic decorations 
are to be designed by Burney, Devis, 
Hilton, Stothard, Thurston, and Unwin 
and will be executed by Scriven, Taylor, 
and Englehart. The eight pieces se. 
lected for this Second Series, are the fol. 
iowing: Esther, Solomon, Athalia, La 
Resurrezione, Giulio Cesare, Agrippina, 
Israel in Egypt, and Theodora.—Dr, 
Clarke adheres to the exclusive adoption 
of the treble and bass cliffs, and the vocal 
parts of the choruses will be in full 
score; accompanied with an organ or 
piano part, compressing, and immedi. 
ately presenting to the eye of the per 
former, the spiric and superstructure of 
each composition. 

Mr. Garpner’s Sacred Melodies 


have just appeared, and will be noticed 
in Our neXt, 


- 
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LEGISLATION, 
With occasional Notices of Important judicial Decisions. 
ee —- 


AP. XLIV. ‘*An Act for the erec- 

tion of a Penitentiary House for the 
confinement of offenders convicted with- 
in the city of London and county of Mid- 
diesex ; and for making compensation to 
Jeremy Bentham, Esq. for the non-per- 
formance of an agreement between the 
said Jeremy Bentham and the Lords 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s treasury, 
respecting the custody and maiftenance 
of convicts.”—20th Apnil, 1812, 

This Act recites the 19 G. iii. c¢ 74, and 
34 G. iii. c. 84, and that a penitentiary house 
has not been erected but land has teen pur. 
chased in Tothill-fields for the purpose, and 
appoints three supervisors to carry the Act 
into execution, and after such appointment 
the purchased lands to be vested in his ma- 
Jesty.—eSupervisors to erect a penitentiary 
house. Arbitrators to settle questions be- 
tween the public and Mr. Bentham.—Super- 


Visors to superiniend the erection of a peni- 


tentiary house.—Committee of management 


appointed.—-Curmmittes to make bye laws, 





rules, &c.—-A visitor also appointed.A 0 
vernor, a chaplain, a surgeon or apothecary, 
a storekeeper, and also for that portion of the 
house set apart for female convicts, a matron, 
together with such taskmasters and other offi- 
cers, assistants, and servants, to be appointed 
by the committee, who may vary the number 
of officers.—-The governor to be a body corpo 
rate, and empowered to contract for clothings 
diet, &c. necessary for the offenders, with the 
approbation of the committee.—-Accounts to 
be entered in a book.—Duty of storekeepet 
and taskmaster.—Books to be examined by the 
committee.—-Committee may examine upon 
oath, and may dismiss any offender for fraud 
or collusion.—Committee to certify to the 
principal Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, when such house shall be fit for 

reception of offenders —Gaoler’s fees and ¢*- 
penses of removal to be paid by the city “ 
county.—Governor to have ths same power 
Over offenders in his custody as a sheriff of 
goaler.—Offenders, when brought, to be sep 
rately lodged and washed, and examined >Y 
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with decent clothing, and an allow- spirits for exportation void.<-Penalties how 


poe exceeding 31 and alike sum atthe to be levied.eAct may be altered this 
a of a year, if the offender can procure a Session. 


table master to employ him. Offenders 
pan kept to labour, and to be lodged either 
separately or otherwise.—Hours of work, ex- 
cept Sundays, Christmas Day, and Good Fri- 


Cap. XLVI. “An Act to grant to 
his Majesty duties upon spirits made or 
distilled in Trelaad, and te alow ce:tain 


: drawbacks on ite exportation thereof: 
nd ill-health, with half an hour =? , ; 
ape nped pag 8 for dinner, not and to repeal certain bounties given to 


eeding eight hours in November, Decem- persons licensed to sell spirituous liquors, 
S 


exc wine, beer, and ale, by retail in Ireland.” 


ad Tanuary; nine hours in February and 
pbend x ‘ca beens in the rest of the es —5th May, 1812. a ; 
but the committee may by a written order Additional duty on spirits to be patd of 
permit any prisoner to labour voluntarily for 28. 64. sterling in frelaad, and the bounty on 
a longer a to be gramten, and —_" &c. under 90 Geo. iti. c, 46, re- 

snders divided into classes.—-Committee to ° 

Se who shall manifest extraordi- Cap. XLVIT. ‘ An Act to revive and 
nary diligence.=Offenders shail be fed and Continue until the thirty-first day of Dee 
clothed with coarse but wholesome food, and cember, one thousand eight hundred and 
apparel, with distinguishing marks to facili- twelve, so much of an Act made in the 
tate discovery in case of escapes; and persons forty-ninth year of his present Majesty, ta 
supplying them with other food or clothing to proiibit the distillation of spirits from 
2 meres sens: oe diag biliphad corn or grain in the Unied Kingdom, 
of the apartments.—-G ates t en: 
offenders as servants.—-Officers or servants ay are y 9 eee essed 
supplying any offender with money, provi- spects Ireland, revived and continued. 
sions, or liquor, contrary to this Act, to be Cap. XLVIIL. “An Act to provide 


ished. —=C in ¢ d morning and . 
ae : ae yer oa Pa for the regulating and securing the collec. 


on Sundays.—-Offenders to walle and zirthem- tion of the duties on spirits distilled ‘n 
sclves.<- Offenders when sick to be visited by Treland from corn, malted or unmaited, ia 
the surgeon, and if necessary be sent tu the Stills of and under one huudred gallons 
infirmaty.—Committee to examine into the content.”—5th May, 1812. 
state of the house, andinspect the accounts.—= © The statutes 46 G. iii. c. 88, 47 G. iii. 
Governor empowered to hear complaints. sess. 2.c. 17, 48G. iii.¢. 78, 48 G. iii. c. 81 
Enormous oftenders to be confined by the gu- 49 G. ili. ¢, 99, 50 G. iii. c. 15, and 50 G. 
Vernor, and reported to the committee.— iii. c. 99, are not to extend to distillers under 
Governor to keep regular books, and returns this Act, save as therein.—-he duties under 
to be made therefrom.—Reports to be laid be- 50 G. iii. c. 15, to remain in force, and vari- 
fore the King in Council, and to both Houses ous regulations are imposed for the coilection. 
of Parliament.—Bye laws, rules, &c..to be Commissioners of excise may licence stills 
reported to the King in Council, and to both from 44 to 100 gallons content.—No person 
Houses of Parliament.-Expenses of exe- Shall keep a still without obtaining ticence, 
cuting the Act to be laid before the House of and no still to exceed 100 gallons content, and 
Commons.—-Punishment of persons breaking other regulations enacted. 
prison or escaping, three years additional im- Cap. XLIX. “An Act to continue 
a, and felony the second offence. the period for purchasing the legal quays 
ersons rescuing or attempting to rescue of in the port of London, and to enable the 
fenders, from one to-five. years. imprisonments__Lords of the Treasury to purchase builde 
and supplying instruments without escape a ings in Thames-street, for the purpose of 


misdemeanor.—-Offenders may be removed. erecting a new Custom House.”—5th 
—Courts may sentence offenders to hard May, 1812. 


— The statutes 47 G, iii. sess. 2. c, 60, and 

Cap. XLV. “An Act to suspend the 43 G. iii. c. 126, (Loc. and Per.) recited, 
€xportation, from Ireland to parts beyond and the period for purchasing legal quays is 
the seas, of spirits made or distilled in extended.—8161. 7s. 54. to be paid yearly im 
Treland from corn or grain, until the lieu of parochial rates for the premises in 
thirty-first day of December,one thousand Lower Thames-screet.-- The present and the 
eight hundred and twelve,”—5th May, ®¢™ Custom House to be exempt from the 
1812. payment of rates and assessments, 

Spirits made from corn not to be exported Cap. L. “ AnActto continue until three 
OM penalty of forfeiture.—-Lord Lieutenant Months after the commencement of the 
May permit the exportation of spirits after mext session of Parhament, and amend 

ba 1, 1812, or continue the prohibition for an Act of the last session of Parhamenc, 
a limited time.—-Spirits sifipped before April for making more effectual provision for pree 
12, 4812, not to be forfeited, Contracts for -venting the current gold Coin of the realm 
3 irom 
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fom being paid or accepted for a greater 


value than the current value of such 
Com 5 for preventing any note or bill of 
the governorand company of the Bank of 
England from being received for any 
smaller sum than the sum therein spect- 
fied; and for staying proceedings upon 
any distress by tender of such notes; and 
to extend the same to Ireland,”—5th May, 
1812. 
The statute 51 G. iii. ¢. 127, is recited, 
and it is therefore enacted, that, after this 
Act, no person shall receive or pay for any 
gold coin lawfully current within the United 
Kingdom, any more in value, benefit, profit, 
er advantage, than the true lawful value 
which such gold coin doth or shall by its de. 
pomination import, whether such value or ad- 
vantage taken in lawful money, notes of the 
Bank of England, or silver tokens by the said 
gompany, or if in Ireland in notes of the Bank 
of breland, or silver tokens issued by them, 
er by any or all of the said means, wholly or 
partly, or by any other means, dévise, shift, or 
eortrevance whatwever; and every oftender 
herein shall be guilty of 2 misdemeanor, and 
suffer six months’ imprisonment, and find sure- 
ties for his or her good behaviour for one year 
more, and on a second offence shall suffer one 
year’s imprisonment, and find sureties for one 
year more, to be cumputed from the end of 
the said last-mentioned year; and if after- 
wards convicted be imprisoned for two years 
for every such subsequent offence.<-When 
persons who have been convicted shall be 
again guilty, the Clerk of the Peace shall cer- 
tity former conviction Indictments not to 
be traversed.—On prosecution it shail not be 
necessary to prove the money, notes, or coin, 
good and lawful, but the contrary must be 
shewn by the otfender.—No person shall, by 
any means, devise, shift, or contrivance what- 
soever, receive or pay in Great Britain any 
notes of the Bank of England, or in Ireland 
any motes of the Bank of Ireland, for less 
than the amount of lawful] money expressed 
therein, and to be thereby made payable, ex- 
cept lawful discount for time ; and every such 
person shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
pay 2 fine of double the amount of the note, 
and suffer imprisonment, not exceeding two 
months.<=Proceedings for distress, &c. to be 
stayed in case full payment is tendered in 
Bank notes, in Great Britain and Ireland.— 
Bank of England notes in Great Britain, and 
Bark of Ircland notes in Ireland, to be good 
payment to officers of any court, or by ofi- 
cers out of any court on any process.—Bank 
of England notes in Great Britain, and Bank 
of Ireland notes in Ireland, to be taken by 
etticers vf courts levying money under process 
of any court of law or equity, or other court 
in the United Kingdom.—All notes so paid 
shail, ul required, be indorsed by the person 
Paying them, and to be verified by affidavit 
to be Bank notes.—-Olfences committed in Scot. 
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Jand shall be punished as in England. Con, 
tinuance of Act until three months after the 
next session of parliament. 


The writer of this, Mr. I. P. Smith, 
has paid great attention to the sub. 
ject of money, and the laws of Eng. 
land with respect to coin and currency 
upon which he is now printing . 
work, which he hopes will supply the 
defect of an elaborate treatise upon this, 
perhaps the most important and most in. 
tricate subject in political economy, He 
ie not prepared to say, that this bill, so 
far as it tends to support the paper systein 
of England, and to prevent the confasion 
which must arise from the humediate con. 
flict of paper and coin, is not a measure 
absolutely necessary to the preservation 
of the paper and the funding system, 
which are linked together so strictly that 
the one cannot subsist without the other, 
but both must fall together. If it be un 
derstood as a temporary ineasure, as itis 
expressed to be, until the legislature can 
provide for the regular destruction of the 
funding system, the satisfaction of the 
public creditor, and the return of the true 
systen) of metallic currency in coin, with- 
out which it is impossible to carry on 
equitably the fair exchanges of society, 
this may not only be considered as a ne- 
cessary, but a salutary, measure. But, if 
it be expected that paper can eternally 
supply the place of coin, the views of the 
legislature must be defeated by the silent 
but sure operation of the counteracting 
influence of the lawof nature, The writet 
will prove that all paper currency ope. 
rates by a principle which is equivalent 
to the successive debasement of coin, 
adopted by our kings who preceded the 
reign of the great Elizabeth, and must 
necessarily produce the most dreadfut 
confusion in all payments of wages, annuls 
ties, pensions, rents, and all stated in- 
come; and that, unless the effect is coun- 
teracted by the adoption of a mode of 
payment in coin, as hath heen adopted 
in all college leases since the reign of Eli- 
beth, or some commodity whose value 
must intrinsically remain the same, the 
confusion of all contracts must ultimately 
produce the greatest distress and cala- 
mity, accompanied with all those moral 
and political evils to which general cala- 
mity inevitably leads. :, 

As to the avowed object of the bill, 
which is to prevent the exportation of the 
gold coin of this realm, it has come too 
late ; for the coin is already gone, except 
such as is lockes up in the coffers of the 
Bank of England. The cvia that renee 
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will be exported, motwithstanding this act, 
or manufactured into articles of megs 
and inthe end be totally destroyed. No 
Jaws can prevent this consequence of the 
silent, slow, and secret operations of ex- 
change. : 

The important question of the price of 
bullion mast repeatedly occur until the 
paper and the funding system are finally 
destroyed. Hume has said that “ either 
the nation must destroy the funding sys- 
tem or the funding system must destroy 
the nation.” The time is fast appreaching 
when this prophecy will be proved true or 
false ; and it is the opimon of the present 
writer, that, if a peace should occur with- 
jn any reasonable time, Hume’s predic 
tion would be verified, and either the nas 
tion must immediately discharge its debts 
or be visited by those sudden changes 
which disturb or convulse the state to its 
centre, The war in his opinion will pro- 
long the period of paper currency and bank 
funds, but cannot give it an eternal dura. 
tion. 

This subject is of vitalimportance te the 
state, and, with a true knowledge of the 
science of money, all the evils of dilapi- 
dated finances and a sudden destruction 
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of the funds may be avoided, and the 
state brought safe into the harbour of 
peace; but the blind ignorance of the 
present race of financiers, and absurd 
theorists upon money, may eventually 
cast it upon the rocks of destruction. A 
paper system has convulsed all the states 
of Europe, it threatens England with ruin. 
Let her take warning by the experience 
that is before her, and she may be saved. 
— One tact is now apparent by this act, 
namely, that Bank notes are now to all 
purposes legal tender. For they are le. 
gally to pass for the value they import in 
coin, whichis a legal tender. It was said 
In 1797 that it was nor intended to make 
bank notes legal tender, but it was ob- 
vious that this consequence must follow 
in due time, and it is now equally obvious 
that, all legal remedies for recovering of 
debts being removed when Bank notes are 
tendered, that tender is directly inforced 
by law. A paper system is, therefore, 
clearly established in England, and alf 
the consequences of such a system must 
ensue. Itis now become a question in 
what this paper differs from any other 
system of paper, such as the assignats of 
France. 
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Atenaseticat List of Bankruptcies and Divipenss, announced between the 
144 of July, and the 14th of August, extracted from the London Gazettes. 


N.B.—Jn Bankruptcies in and near London, the Attornies are to be understood to reside in Lendomy 
and in Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise expressed. 


Re ee 


BANKRUPTCIES. {This Month 107.) 
(The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.) 


ALDRED T. Salford, Lancathire, dealer in cotton twit 
Aldred T. Manchefter, cotton merchant 

Baker W. Darmfden, Suffolk, dealer 

Barter M. Red Lion Court, Fleet ftreet, victualler. 
\Whitrons 

Barnficy B, R. York, linen draper. (Jackfons 

— = Bridge road, Lambeth, taylore (Gale 
an Ue 


tier = (Greenwood 
Broughton J Chelfea, chinaman. (Blofielf, Lendon 
wa and Co. Savage Gardens, wine merehantée 
Brasthaw J Portfea, flo 
‘ pfeiler. (Lowe 
ear ts Mans ietter, cealer.  (Dicas 
0 +» Geurge =t ! i 
cu ch Bra pare eo 
- ee Bartholomew Clofe, worfted manufadturer. 
ar W. Caerphilly, Glamorganthire, thopkeeper. (Jeune 
_ Xin and Vo. Loncon 
cane &. Norwich, haberdather. (Grand and Co. 
“(alent Greet, Ratcliffe Highway, wine Mertchadt, 
Davifen 
Dirnt. 
aio 


b shen A, 
Davide >. Elierdine, Shrophire, dealer 


. “Va sin TUetdiney Salop dealer, (Milne ané Co, 
“awards, hiterpoe!, Toper, (Winder 


Daiby J. Nottingham, hatter. (Coldbam aad Ce. 

Vay {. Becford, taylor. (Stratton and Cu. 

Elliot W. Penryn. fau-cloth manufaG@urer 

He Brosd ftreet, oilman 

Farnfworth $s. Cadnor, Derbyfhire, hofier 

Beyer us Worthip ftreet, Shoreditch, vittualler. (Wile 

nion 

Finley M. Wapping High Arect,grocer- (Druce 

Fotter W. Waifail, Staffordwhire, butcher, (Baxter and 
Co. London 

Fofter T. Selby, Yorkthire, merchant. (Parker 

Gardner R, Temple, coffee-boufe keeper 

Grace T. Princes, Risburoegh, and [, $. Weodcock, 
Aylesbury, Buckinghamihire, bankers, (Rofe, 
Aylesbury 


~Gomerfail M. Morley, Yorkihire, cluthier, (Wilfea, 


London 

Griffin G. London, earthenware dealer, { Willis aed Ca, 

Grimthaw I, Manchetter, mufic feller. (Atkiafoa 

Hancock {. C. Haymaskets grocer. (Ellis 

Haokins W. Brewar ftrect, Golden fquare, undertaket. 
(Newcomb 

Hearn T. Clement’s lane. merchant. (Niod 

Mowaré-W. Woodford, Northampton, brick maker. (Cafe 
dalcs and Co. 

Holroyd S. sheffield, mapufadurer 

Horlack J. Newport, 1c of Wight, grocer. (Owes 
and Co. 

Higes W. Beech Greet, Barbican, hatter. (Doughty 

Marvey W. Plymvuth, flour merchaot. (Rezou 

Jofepn J. rfet treet, Whitechapel, umbrella maker, 
(Howard and Co. “ 

Kimptoa I. Hitchin, Hertford, brazer. (Adams, Londoa 

Lock P. gap Not y av ¢. yarn maker 

Lingford T. ce@ter fquafe, mercer 

Leavy J. Fore @reet, victualler. (Wilrhire and Cu. 

Lewis 3. Strand, gover. 


(Pullea 
-Levor M. Bet Smithfield, flupétiler.  (Ifaacs 


Leah A Feimeuth. honkecper.  (Trefidder 

Louch R. Jubilee place, Creifea, timber merchant, 
(Reed 

Benton w. R. Gower freet, Vorth treet, Parcras, builder. 


(Pearfon 
; W, Raddington, viualit’e  (Alsridye 
Bioyd W, Faddingtwns ° Mason 
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‘ Studd W, Woedbridge. Suffolk, malfter 

‘ ° , dealer 
oy: amen yoda ge a oa Fortpool lane, Middicfex, wheelwricye, 

u“cadilly. borfe dealer eg . 

Boosey 0a. Eider Greet. Spitalnelds. flour factor Shingles 5. Frome Selwood, Somerfet, clothier. (Rutug 
Baaxted E. Hythe, Kent, butcher. (Egar and Goo Sedgwick I. Clement's tene, merchant. (Ning 

tora Summers Sr Birmghems cence. (Sedlaas th 

‘ j ch proprietor ummers 5. Birmin ’ . © zo 
— * cepepmmemeete WeretBesne, Claes prey ‘ Singleton E. fen. Manchetter, dealer. = Buckley 
a Romncy feet, Weftminfter, carpenter. stele SF meg Co. Fenchurch Greet, merchants, (Palme 
n . 
( Peter 


thi rchants ‘Tarbart H. Exeter, fpirit merchant 
ma Lyme Regis, Dorfetthire, coal merchants Teafdale W. Liverpool, fa@or 


Niblett G. Sherborne lane. broker. (Oldham “Dhomas ). Welthpool. Moatgumeryhhire, woollen manufat 
Perry BE, Whitehaven, tronmonger turer. (Pugh, Londun : 
Piper C. New Windfor, victualier Tubb }). Baling, southamptun, millers  (Hurdy Londpe 
Patience I. T. Bury st. Edmund's. builder. (Wayman Wakeham T. Dartm:uth, victualler 
Parham 8B. Dock, Devonthire, money ferivenet. (Battye aa A Axe fun, Alicrmanbury, Warehoufeman, 
and Co. ‘ 
Parker G. Cafle @rect, Owfurd Market. grocer. (Dinton age H.- Oxford ftreet, linen draper. (Sweet 
i te Within, grocer and Go. ’ , 
ay Sun ftreet, Bithopigace Within, Grocery 4 W Workingtom, Cumberland, banker. (Palmer 
Panneli W. Exeter. earthenware-mans. (Turner __ and Co. London 
Riccr 1. and EB. North fret. Weriminter, carpenters Woodhoufe T. Lower Shadwell, butcher. (Ware and Co, 
Beece I. Newport, Moumouthfiire, grocer * ae jun. Great Winchefter freet, morchan, 
Sinith $. York treet. Covent Garden. carver and er \ ; ; 
sh _s }. Gatethead, Durham, hoot maker ° Wiikinfon I. Daventry, Northamptouhhire, linen draper, 
Scabori ec G. W. Ratcliff crofs, matt maker (Warde , 
Smith W. T. Church Cou:t, Clement's lane, nA mg ate 8 greed Place, Mary le bone, painter, 
Smith S. jun. Lightwood Green, Uverton, Fiinrhhire, cure - 
And, (Phillips Shrewsbury Young £. Wei Malling, Keat, fchovlmatters (Marty, 
Gnuses J. W- A- auc Co. Lime freet, merchants. Maidfane 
(Winge 





Sou 


DIVIDENDS. 


Bxderfon w, bt Tron 


Fefterby J. Rotherhithe Mecfon EB. Aldermanbury 
ldridge C. Aloe: fgate Areet Ellis Ve Chrift church, Hants Mole G- Bread freer Hill 
Adams |. Fore ftree: Fletcher R. Liverpool,and H. Flewcher, More J. St. John’s fquare 
Aq ver l. D. Liverpool Whitehaven Nock 6 and J. Dudley, Worccher 
Andrews T. Bafinghall fireet Frankiand F. Cheapfide thire 
Beaven J 4. Kennington 


Foro W. Beckington, Somerfethire Newman W. Bocking, Effex 
Bond Jj. Lioyd’s Cutfee Houfe 


Fora J. Minories, London Newton I. Tooley ftreet, Southwark 

Birt C. Little Abingdon @reet Fither W. Cambridge Needham W.P. South Lincoln 

Barlow &. jun, Sheepthera, LeiceRere Purze I. B. Webb ttreet, Southwark Nordbiad A. and co, Kington upar 
thire Farlow I. Great scotlana Yard Huil 

Backer P. H. and Co. Burnell, Cam- Futcher T. R. Sherborne Lane Noby R. Clark's Terrace, Canngn ftrett 
bridgethire Greenhalgh I, Torttingion, Lancafhire road 

Bridger J. jm Mortlake, Surrey Ganion I. Eari @reet, Blackfriars Norris E. Ilchefter, Somerfet 

Bion J. Godalming, Surrey Gray R Portfea 


Boys >. Urighiington, York Green G. and Co. Great Mariborough 
Brooks 1. Queen @reet, Cheapfide ftreet 
Moor G. jun. Coicheter 


Gnare W. Daiby’s Terrace, City 
Roa 
Painfwick £. $. Gloucefter 


Geodfon R. P. Leadenhall freet Peltier J. Duke ttrect, Portland place 
Banifte: W. Lichficid Gould L. Brixton Caufeway Phiilips W. B. Great James street, Bot 
Blackburn W. Humberftone Ereet, Ste Godwin E. Portfmouth ford row : 
George s Grob J. and E. College hill Pope H. Pocklington, Yorkhire 
Brow W. rertford 


Gooton I. Earl fireet, Blackfriars Pinney J. Bury freet. St James's 
Bellamy T.. Tettenham Courtroad Hoakefley R. Nottingham ftreet, Mary Protter Se Leeds, Yorkshire 
Ba wt T. Veedun Beck, Nosthamp- 


le bone Phillips I. P. Drury Lane 
tun May wood I. Wood ftreet Robertiun D. Finsbury (quere 
Bosworth W. Liverpool | . Hicks M. New Bond ftreet Rugeley H.- St. Ives . 
-— Queen's Duildingss Knight$- Modges T. Warehorn, Kent Randall I, Dean Seset, Wenn 
ridge Hill J. Peterborough rham der G, and co. Leeds 
Bri | W. Woodburge, Suffolk J po a pen 


Henry H. Liverpool 


Batoes F. Shepton-Maliet Humphreys T. Chatham Place, Surrey 


Royftoe B. Lindley, tudder-ficld, Yor 
Brown J. Man hefter 


Rippon R. and co, Liverpool 
Humphrey I. Wardour @reet Stuart C. Berwick @reet ; 
Cart A.and Co. Liverpool Hobman W. and Co. Grove @Mreet, Smith H. and Ca. Great Wincheier 
€adec J. a Co. Gariick Hill Deptford 


q firect 
Caficr J. Rupert frect, Whitechapel Nuffam C. and Co. Limehouse Stone C. St. Mary Hill 
€bua J. Neath, Glamorganshire 


Hobham W.C. Grove & t § . Croydon 
Ceoper I. sheficla Q reet, Deptford anders R. Croy 


Hayward T. Deal Standerwick I. Bourton, Dorferhire 
Cutler A. Water \ane, Tower ftreet Ingle ). Oxferd ftreet Serjeant R Slough, Buck; 
QComtora T, and G. Mitford Lane, ones W, Liverpool Slade T. and co. Bartholomew clo 
Straad oyce R. Lamb's Conduit Areet Smith J. Whitchurch, Sa'op 
Coles W. Minciog Lane , owfey W. jun. Northallerton, York Sharland G. South Morton Devon 
Garden J. dt, Michael's Alley, Corns ones T. Dudley, Worcefterfhire Scott J. Ruffell Greet, Bermor¢ley 
bib nowltun C. Briftel Simms H. Shads Thames, ~outhwark 
Cooper J. Oxford treet Kuk J. Great Prefcott freet, Goode §mith T. Little ftreet, Martio's 1atty 
Drake R aid Co. Newgate Rreet man's fields Long Acre 
Divks s..¢ Catherwe's tquare Knight & White Crofs @reet Taylor I, Banbury, Oxford 
Drbtem J. Liverpous Kirkby W. Manchefer Thomas T. Camumile ftreet : 
Dy«t S. Newbury Kenton T. A. Norwich Thackray R. Burton, Leonard, Yor 
oe a i. -- =" eee . yoats a skerton, Lancathisre Toller E. Godmancheiier no 
: . et >. -o. Birchi oolco 
Diw y 1. BF. Cerkeawell Green, vay td sty aang hs ayy ne 


Lewis §. New Bond greet Woolbert F. D. Charing (rots | 

See > > micy FT. Rarmigate ; Weil, J. Minehead, eg 
Dav: }. pearthgt: Bydlly Gtenesmnas — J+ and co, Yeovil, Somerfet- Wettaill W. Meunt Greer, While 
re 


Lo on T. Gutter L c F White A. Weftmore and piace 
« fon ee wudes T. Gutter Lane, Cheapfide will. . Liverpool 
~ tnd aqme Wig ttreet Mofes I, Rood Lane , Whittaker co co. Mancheaet 
bas Gn W. Berwick Mathews R. King’s Arms buildings Wylie J. Copthau Court 
+ + Berwick on Tweed Morris L. Carditt whens teen tee 
Oey tag te tg pores Mills H. Guisdoroughs Yorkshi yl. 
Bu wm J. ico. Webwighy Laucaucr 8 re 


Williams R, Salisburye - 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN AUGUST. 


Containing official Papers and authentic Documents. 
Se 


RUSSIA. ' 

MIE infatuated governmentof this se- 
4| mi-barbarous empire continues to re- 
sist the French armies, which proceed with 
caution into its centre. There have 
been various bloody skirmishes, in which 
the joint loss may be estimated at 30,000 
men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
each side claiming the advantage, but fol- 
jowed by regular advances of the French, 
By the last accounts the French head- 
quarters were at Witepsk, a position which 
separated the main Russian army from 
Petersburgh, allowing the left wing of the 
Trench full liberty to secure the coasts of 
the Baltic, and finally the capital, The 
following are abstracts of the French Bul- 
jetins since our last: 

Toird Bulletin. 
Kozo, Fune 26, 1819. 

On the 23d, ‘at two in the morning, the 
Emperor arrived at the advanced posts near 
Kowno, took a Polish cloak and cap from one 
of the light cavalry, and inspected the banks 
of the Niemen, accompanied by General 
Haxo, of the engineers, alone. 

At eight in the evening, the army was 
again in motion. At ten, Count Morand, 
general of division, passed over three compa- 
nies of voltigueurs, and at the same time three 
bridges were thrown across the Niemen. 
At cleven, three columns debouched over 
the three bridges. At a quarter past one, 
day beganto appear. At noon, General Ba- 
son Pujol, drove before him a cloud of Cos- 
sacks, and took possession of Kowno, with a 
Single battalion. 

On the 24th, the Emperor proceeded to 
Kowno. 

The Niemen is navigable for vessels of 
two or three hundred tons as far as Kowno. 
The communications by water are also se- 


cured as far as Dantzic, and with the Vistula, _ 


the Oder, and the Elbe. An immense sup- 
Ply of brandy, flour, and biscuit, is passing 
from Dantzic and Konigsberg towards Kowno. 
The Vilia, which flows by Wilna, is navi- 
gable for very small boats from Kowno to 
Wilna. Wilna, the capital of Lithuania, is 
alo the chief town of all Polish Russia. 
The emperor of Russia has been for several 
Months in this city with a part of his court. 
The possession of this place will be the fist 
fruit of vigtory. 
Fifth Bull:tin. 
Wilna, Fuly 6, 1812. 
a. passage of the Vilia, whe touk place 
- Pape of Juue, and the movement of 
ae of Reggio upon Janow, and towards 
i My obliged the corps of Wittgenstein 
Proceed towards Wilkomir and on its left ; 
Montacy Mac. Ne. 231, 


and the corps of Baggowont to make for 
Dunaburg, by Mouchnicki and Gredrgitse. 
These two corps were thus cut off From 
Wilna. ‘ 

The third and fourth corps, and Russian 
imperial guards, retired from Wilna vvon Ne- 
mentschin, Swentzianoni, and Vidzoni. The 
King of Naples pressed them vigorously along 
both banks of the Vilia. The tenth regiment 
of Polish hussars, which where at the head of 
the column of the division of Count Sebase 
tiani, came up near Lebowo, with a regiment 
of Cossacks of the party which covered the 
rear-guard, and charged at fu!l gallop, killed 
nine, and made about a dozen priseners. The 
Polish troops, which up to this moment have 
engaged in a charge, have shown rare resolu- 
tion. They are animated by enthusiasm and 
passion. 

On the 3d of July the King of Naples 
marched upon Swentziani, and there over. 
tock Baron Tolly’s rear-guard. He gave or- 
ders to General Montbrun to charge, but the 
Russians did not wait the attack, and retired 
with such prec’pitation, that a squadron of 
Huhlans, which was returning from a recon. 
noisance on the side of Mihailetki, fell in 
with our posts. It was charged by the 12th 
Chasseurs, and the whole taken or slain, 
Sixty men were taken with their horses. The 
Poles who are amongst these prisoners have 
applied to serve, and have been taken, full 
mounted, imto the Polish troops. 

On the 4th, at day-break, the King of 
Naples entered Swentziani, the Marshal 
Duke of Elchingen entered Maliatoni, and 
Marshal Duke of Reggio Avanta, 

On the SOth of June Marshal the Duke of 
Tarento arrived at Rossiena; he proceeded 
beyond that to Ponevieji, Chawli, and Tesch. 

The immense magazines which the Rus- 
sians had in Samogitia have been byrnt by 
themselves, which has occasioned an enor- 
mous loss, not only to their finances, but still 


_more to the subsistence of the people. 


All the enemy’s corps are in a state of the 
greatest uncertainty. The -Hetman Platow 
was still ignorant on the 50th of June that 
Wilna had been two days in the possession of 
the French, He took the direction towards 
that city, as far as Lida, at which place he 
changed his route, and moved towards the 
South. 

The sun, during the whole of the 4th, re. 
established the roads. Every thing is now 
organising at Wilna. The suburbs have suf. 
fered by the vast crowds of peopie that rush- 
ed into them during the continuance of the 
tempest. There was a Russian apparatus 
there for sixty thousand rations. Another 
has been established for an equal number of 
rations. Magazines are forming. The head 
of the convoys arrives at Kowno by the Nie- 

men, 
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men. Twenty thousand quintals of flour, and 
a million rations of biscuit, have just arrived 
here from Dantzic. 


Sixth Bulletin. 

Wilna, Fuly 11, 1812. 

The king of Naples continues to follow the 
enemy's rear-guard. On the Sth he met the 
enemy’s cavalry ina position upon the Dwina. 
He caused it tu be charged by the brigade of 
light cavalry, commanded by Geueral Baron 
Subervie. ‘The Prussian regiments, the Wir- 


temburgers and Poles, which form a part of 


this brigade, charged with the greatest intre- 
pidity. They overturned a line of Russian 
dragoons and hussars, and took 200 prisoners, 
with their horses. When they arrived on 
the other side of the Dwina, they broke down 
the bridges, and showed a disposition to de- 
fend the passage of the river, Gencral Count 
Montorun then brouzht up his five batteries 
of light artillery, which, during several hours, 
carried destruction into the ranks of the ene- 
my. The loss of the Russians has been con- 
yicerable. 

General Count Sebastiani arrived on the 
same day at Vidzoni, whence the Emperor of 
Russia had departed on the preceding evening. 

Thus, ten days after opening the came 
paign, our advanced posts are upon the Dwi- 
na. Almost the whole of Lithuania, con- 
taining four millions of inhabitants, has been 
conquered. ‘The operations of the war come 
menced at the passaze of the Vistula. The 
projects of the Emperor were from that time 
plainly unfolded, and he had no time to Jose 
in Carrying them into execution. ‘Thus, the 
army has been making forced marches trom 
the period of passing that river, in order to 
advance by means of mancuvres upon the 
Dwina, for the distance between the Vistula 
and the Dwina is greater then chat between 
the Dwina and Moscow er Petersburgh. 
‘The Russians appear to be concentrating 
themselves upon Donaburg 3 they give out 
that itis their intention to wait for us and to 
give us battle before we enter into their an- 
cient provinces, after having abandoned Po- 
land without a contest, as it they were con- 
trained by justice, and had wished to restore 
a country badly acquired, in as much as it 
had mot been gained by treaties, or by the 
right of conquest. 5 

Seventh Bulletin. 

Wilnay July 16. 

Nia erected vpon the right 
bank of the Vilia an entrenched camp, sure 
rounded by redoubts, and constructed a cita- 
del upon the mountain on which was the 
ancient palace of Jagellons. The two bridges 
upon piles are bemng constructed. Three 
bridges upon rafts are already established. 

We have 


His Majesty has 


at this moment more thin 
150,000 quintals of meal, ~,000,060 rations 
! Biscuit, 600,000 quintals of rice, &c. The 
euNVOys succeeded each other with rapidity : 
the Nicmeca is Coveied with boats, : 


Bulletins of the French Armys 


(Sept. 1, 


The passage of the Niefien took place og 
the 24th, and the Emperor entered Wij,, 
on the 28th. The army of the West, cum. 
manded by the Emperor Alexander, jis com, 
posed of nine divisions of infantry, and fog 
cavalry, but is driven from post to post, ang 
now occupies the entrenched camp at Dress, 
in which the King of Naples, with the cor 
of Marshals the Dukes of Elchingen and Rex. 
gio, several divisions of the first corps, ang 
the cuvalry corps of counts Nansouty and 
Montbrun keep it. 

The Diet at Warsaw, being constituted 
into a Generar ConFEDERATION OF Po. 
LAND, has named Prince Adam Czartorinskj 
for its president. This prince, aged 80 years, 
has for 50 years been Marshal of the Diet of 
Poland. The first act of the Diet was to de. 
clare the kingdom of Poland re-established, 

A deputation from the Confederation was 
presented to his Majesty at Wilna, and sub- 
mitted to his approbation and protection the 
Act of Confederation. 


Eighth Bulletin. 
Gleubckoe, Fuly 22. 

The corps of Prince Ragration is composed 
of four divisions of infantry, from 22 t 
24,000 men strong of Platow’s Cossacks, 
torming 6000 horse, and from 4 to 5000 ca 
valry. Two divisions of his corps (the 9h 
and 15th) wished to rejoin him by Pinsk; 
they were intercepted, and obliged to return 
to Wolhynie. 

On the 14th General Latour Maubourg, 
who follows the rear guard of Bagration, was 
at Romanoff. On the i6th Prince Porati- 
wowski had his head-quarters there. : 

Sinclensk is in alarm, Every thing # 
removiag to Moscow. An officer, sent by 
the emperor to cause the evacuation of the 
magazines ef Orcha, was quite astonished (@ 
find the place in the possession of the French. 
‘Lhis officer was taken with his dispatches. — 

On the 18th the emperor removed hit 
head-quarters to Gleuhokoe. On the 20th 
the Marshals Dukes of Istria and Treviso 
were at Onchatch, the Viceroy at Kame, 
and the king of Naples at Disna. On the 
18th the Russian army evacuated their ¢2- 
trenched camp of Dressa, defended by twelve 
pallisadoed redoubts, united by @ covered 
way, and extending 3000 toises on the river. 
These works costa year of labour. We have 
levelled them. The immense magazines they 
contained were either burnt or thrown ite 
the water. 

On the 19th, the Emperor Alexander was 
at Witepsk. On the same day General 
Count Nansouty was opposite Polotsk. On 
the 20th, the king of Naples passed the Dwi 
na, and covered the right bank of the rivet 
with his cavalry. Ail the preparations the 


enemy had made to defend the passage of the 
Dwina bave been useless. The magazines he 
has been forming, at a great expense, for rhess 
tice years pasty beve beca cutucely deatrofn 
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The same has happened to his works, which, 
according to the reports of the people of the 
country, have cost the Russians in one year 
not less than 6000 men. One can hardly 
fuess on what ground they flattered themselves 
that they would be attacked in the encamp- 
ments they had entrenched. ; 

General Count Grouchy has reconnoitred 
Babinovitch and Sienna. On all sides we are 
marching upon the Oula. This river is joined 
by acanal to the Beresina, which runs into 
the Boristhenes. Thus we are masters of the 
communication from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. In his movements the enemy has been 
obliged te destroy his baggage, and to throw 
his artillery and arms into the rivers. All 
the Poles of his army avail themselves of his 

recipitate retreat to desert and wait in the 
woods till the arrival of the French. 


The estimate of the French army acts 
jng against Russia, as given from the War 
Oiiice at Paris, 1s as follows: 

Poles ccceccee---- 100,000 
Confederation ....-- 120,000 


Fren€R ccoc cccccece suse P 


Austrians .....-----. 90,000 
Prussians eccccccces 3,000 





Total ....640,000 


According to a statement published 
by a Prussian officer, the Russian army 
in 1810 was composed of 637,415 men: 
iicluding, 

. Imperial Guards ........ 15,200 

. Troops of the line........422,882 

. Troops in garrison .....-.. 84,300 

. Engineers .....<. o ececces S18 

» Invalids .. wcccccccecnces 13,990 

. Irregular troops... .....- 100,000 
POLAND. 

Bonaparte, by a solemn act, has 
pledged himself to restore to indepen- 
dence those Provinces of ancient Poland 
which had been so wickedly seized by 
Russia, and which have lately formed 
the most valuable portion or the Russian” 
Empire. The Polish population have, in 
consequence, received the French with 
enthusiasm, and Poland becomes a point 
d'appui, from which the French may di- 
rect their operations against Russia and 
Sweden, 


_ 


Ur & Cts 


Cc 


SPAIN. 

The late king of Spain, who has resided 
some years at Marseilles, with his family, 
has been allowed to visit Italy. Their 
Majesties left Marseilles for Rome, where 
they are to occupy the Borghese paiace. 
_ Bonaparte having carried the flower of 
‘'S army and his best officers into Russia, 


— ®paia has been abandoned to the feeble 
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exertions of his brother Joseph. The Eng- 
lish ministry, at thisjuncture, have strained 
every nerve to augment the forces of Mar- 
quess Wellington, and the consequence 
has been the discomfiture of Marmont 
at Salamanca, and the overruning of the 
plains of Casule by the English army. At 
present therefore the English interest has 
attained an ascendeacy through the north. 
west of Spain; and, if the Spaniards are 
faithful allies and in earnest, the French 
Generals in the South may find it difficult 
to return to France. Should the oppors 
tunity be lost, the cause of Spain may be 
considered as hopeless. The following 
is the London Gazette account of the 
victory over the French army near Salas 
manca, 


Fiores de Avila, Fuly 24, 181%, 

My Aid-de-Camp, Captain Lord Clinton, 
will present to your Lordship this account of 
a victory which the allied troops under my 
command gained in a general action fought 
near Salamanca, on the evening of the 22d, 
inst. which I have been under the necessity 
of delaying to send till now, having been en- 
gaged ever since the action in the pursuit of 
the enemy's flying troops. 

In my letter of the 21st I informed your 
Lordship that both armies were near the 
Tormes; and the enemy crossed that river 
with the greatest part of his troops in the af. 
ternoon by the fords between Alba de Tormes 
and Huerta, and moved by their left towards 
the roads leading to Ciudad Rodrigo. 

The allied army, with the exception of 
the 3d division and General d’Urban’s caval. 
ry, likewise crossed the Tormes in the even- 
ing by the bridge of Salamanca, and the fords 
in the neighbourhood ; and I placed the troops 
in a position of which the right was upon one 
of the two heights called Dos Arapiles, and 
the left on the Tormes, below the ford of 
Santa Martha. 

The 3d division and Brigadier-General 
d’Urban’s cavalry were left at Cabrerizos, on 


“the right of the Tormes, as the enemy had 


still a large corps on the heights above Babi- 
lafuente, on the same side of the river; and 
I considered it not improbable, that, finving 
our army prepared for them in the morning, 
on the left of the Tormes, they would alter 
their plaa, and manauvre by the other bank, 
In the course of the night of the 21st I re. 
ceived intelligence, of the truth of which I 
could not doubt, that General Clauvel had 
atrived at Pollos on the 20th, with the ca- 
valry and horse artillery of the Army of the 
North, to join Marshal Marmont; and | was 
quite certain that these troops would jain him 

on the 22d or 25d at the latest. 
During the night of the 2tst the enemy 
bad taken possession of the village of Calva- 
ina 
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rasa de Ariba, and of the height near it, 
called Nuestra Senora de la Pena, our cavalry 
being in possession of Galvarosa de Abaxo 5 
and shortly after day-light detachments from 
both armies attempted to obtain possession of 
the more distant from our right of the two 
hills called Dos Arapiles, 

The enemy, however, succeeded, their de- 
tachment being the strongest, and having 
been concealed in the woods nearer the hill 
than we were, by which success they strength- 
ened materially their own position, and had 
in their power increased means of annoying 
ours. 

In the morning, the light troops of the 7th 
division, and the 4th Cacadores, belonging 
to General Pack’s brigade, were engaged with 
the enemy on the height called Senora Nues- 
tra de la Pena; on which height they maine 
tained themselves with the enemy through- 
cut the day. The possession, by the enemy, 
however, of the more distant of the Arapiles, 
aendered it necessary for me to extend the 
right of the army in Potence to the heights 
behind the vill ge of Arapiles, and to occupy 
that village with light infantry, and here I 
placed the 4:h division, under the command of 
the Hon. Lieutenant-General Cole; and, al- 
though, from the variety of the enemy’s move- 
ments, it was difficult to form a satisfactory 
judgment of his intentions, I considered that, 
upon the whole, his objects were upon the 
Jett of the Toimes, I therefore ordered the 
Honourable Major-General Pakenham, who 
commanded the third division, in the absence 
of Lieutenant General Picton, on account of 
31l health, to move across the Tormes with 
the troops under his command, including Bri- 
gacier General d’Urban’s cavalry, and to 
place himselt behind Aldea Tejada, Brigadier- 
General Bradfora’s brigade of Portuguese in- 
fantry, and Don Carlos d’Espana’s infantry, 
having been moved up likewise to the neigh. 
bourhood of Los Torres, between the 3d and 
4¢b division. 

After a variety of evolutions and move- 
ments, the enemy appears to have determined 
wpon his plan about two in the afternoon ; 
and uncer cover of a very heavy cannonade, 
which however did us but very little damage : 
he extenced his left, and moved forward his 
troops, apparently with an intention to em- 
brace, wy the position ot his troops, and by 
his fire, our post on that of the two Arapiles 
which we possessed, and from thence two at- 
tack and break our line; or at all evenrs to 
Fenocr Cilicull any Movement of ours to our 
right. 

The extension of his line to his left, how. 

, a $ acvance upon our right, not- 
withstansing that his troops still occupied 


Very stron? "raun a ana nis position was well 
dete Po) cannon, gave me an opportunity 
of a bine Bim, tor which & had long been 
anxious. | reintorced our right with the Sth 
vis » Under Licutenant-Gencia' Leith, 
whch J ploced bghind th: village of Arapiles, 
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on the right of the fourth division ; and with 
the 6th and 7th divisions in reserve ; and, a 
soon as these troops had taken their stations, 
1 ordered the Hon. Major-General Pakenham 
to move forward with the 3d division ang 
Gen. d’Urban's cavalry, and two squadrons 
of the 14th light dragoons, under Licutenaat. 
Colonel Hervey, in four columns, to turn the 
enemy’s lett on the heights, while Brigadier. 
General Bradford’s brigade, the 5th division, 
under Lieutenant-General Leith, the 4th di. 
vision, under the Hon. Lieutenant-General 
Cole, and the cavalry, under Lieutenant. 
General Sir Stapleton Cotton, should attack 
them in front, supported in reserve by the 
6th division, under Major-General Clinton, 
the 7th division under Major-General Hope 
and Don Carlos d’Espana’s Spanish division, 
and Brigadier-General Pack should support 
the left of the 4th division, by attacking that 
of Los Arapiles, which the enemy held. The 
ist and light divisions occupied the ground 
on the left, and were in reserve. 

The attack upon the enemy’s left was 
made in the manner above described, and 
completely succeeded. Major-General the 
Hon. Euward Pakenham formed the third 
division across the enemy's flank, and over- 
threw every thing opposed to him. These 
troops were supported in the most gallant 
style by the Portuguese cavalry under Briga- 
dier-General d’Urban, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hervey’s squadrons of the 14th, who success- 
fully defeated every attempt made by the ents 
my on the flank of the third division. 

Brigadier-General Bradford's brigade, the 
5th and 4th divisions, and the cavalry under 
Lieuterant-General Sir Stapleton Cotton, at- 
tacked the enemy in front, and drove his 
troops before them, from one height to ano- 
ther, bringing forward their right, go as to 
acquire strength upon the enemy’s flank, in 
proportion tothe advance. Brigadier-General 
Pack made a very gallant attack upon the 
Arapiles, in which, however, he did not suc- 
ceed, excepting in diverting the attention of 
the enemy's corps placed upon it, from the 
troops under the command of Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Cole, in his advance. : 

The cavalry under Lieutenant-General Sir 
Stapleton Cotten made a most gallant and 
successful charge against a body uf the enc 
my’s infantry, whicn they overthrew and cut 
to pieces. In this charge Major-General Le 
Marchant was killed at the head of his bri- 
gace, and 1 have to regret the loss of a most 
able officer, 

Aiter the crest of the height was carried, 
one division of the enemy’s infantry made 4 
stand against the th division, which after 4 
severe contest was obliged to give way, '9 
Consequence of the enemy having throwa 
Some troops on the left of the 4th division, 
aiter the failure of Brigadier-General Pack’s 
attack upon the Arapiles, and the Hon. Lieu: 
tenant-General Cole having beer wounded. 

Marshal Sir William Beresturd, who hap- 

peucd 
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ned to be onthe spot, directed Brigadier- 
General Spry’s brigade of the fifth division, 
which was in the second line, to change its 
front, and to bring its fire on the flank of the 
énemy’s division ; and I am sorry to add, that 
while engaged in this service, he received a 
wound, which, I am apprehensive, will de- 
»rive me of the benefit of his counsel and as- 
sistance for some time. Nearly about the 
same time Lieutenant-General Leith received 
a wound, which unfortunately obliged him 
to quit the field. I ordered up the 6th divi- 
sion under Major-General Clinton, to relieve 
the 4th, and the battle was soon restored to 
its furmer success. 
The enemy’s right, however, reinforced 
by the troops which had fled from his left, 
and by those which had now retired from the 
Arapiles, still continued to resist; and I or- 
dered the 1st and light divisions, and Colonel 
Stubbs’s Portuguese brigade of the 4th divie 
sion, which was re-formed, and Major-Gene- 
ra] William Anson's brigade, likewise of the 
4th division, to turn the right, while the 6th 
division, supported by the 3d and Sth, attacked 
the front. It was dark before this point was 
carried by the sixth division, and the enemy 
fied through the woods towards the Tormes, 
1 pursued them with the 1st and light divi- 
sions, and Major-General Wm. Anson’s bri- 
grade, likewise of the 4th division, and some 
squadrons of cavalry under Lieutenant General 
Sir Stapleton Cotton, as long as we could find 
any of them together, directing our march 
upon Huerta and the fords of the Tormes, 
by which the enemy had passed on their ad- 
vance; but the darkness of the night was 
highly advantageous to the enemy, many of 
whom escaped under its cover, who must 
otherwise have been in our hands. I am 
sorry to report, that owing to this same cause, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Stapleton Cotton was 
unfortunately wounded by one of our own 
sentries, after he had halted. 
We renewed the pursuit at break of day, 
in the morning; with the same troops, and 
Major-General Anson’s brigade of cavalry, 


which joined during the-night,-and having - 


crossed the Tormes, we came up with the 
enemy's rearguard of cavalry and infantry, 
near La Serna; they were immediately at- 
tacked by the two brigades of dragoons; and 
the cavalry fled, leaving the infantry to their 
fate. | have never witnessed a more gallant: 
Charge than was made on the enemy’s infan- 
try by the heavy brigade of the King’s Gere 
Main Legion, under Major-General Bock, 
which was completely successful, and the 
“hole body of infantry, consisting of three 
‘a talions of the enemy’s first division, were 
Mace prisoners, 

_ the pursuit was afterwards continued as 
far as Penaranda last night; and our troops 
“e still following the fying enemy. Their 
read Quarters were in this town, not less than 
~~" isagues from fhe field of battle, for a few 
““" lal night; and they are new cogsider- 
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ably advanced on the road towards Valladolid 
by Arevalo, They were joined yesterday on 
their retreat by the cavalry and artillery of 
the army of the North, which have arrived 
at too late a period, it isto be hoped, to be of 
much use to them. 

It is impossible to form a conjecture of the 
amount of the enemy’s loss in this action; 
but from all reports it is very considerable. 
We have taken from then eleven pieces of 
cannon, several ammunition wayggons, twe 
eagles, and six colours; and one General, 
three Colonels, three Lieutenant-Colonels, 
130 Officers of inferior rank, and between siz 
and seven thousand soldiers are prisoners; 
and our detachments are sending in more 
every moment. The number of cead in the 
field is very large. 1am informed that Mar- 
shal Marmont 1s badiy wounded, and has lost 
one of his arms; and that four General Offi. 
cers have been killed, and several wounded. 

Such an advantage could not have been ace 
quired without material loss on our side 5; but 
it certainly has not been of a magnitude to 
distress the army, or to cripple its operations, 
I have great pleasure in reperting to your 
Lordship, that, throughout this trying day, 
of which I have related the events, I nad 
every reason to be satisfied with the conduct 
of the General Officers and troops) The ree 
Jation which I have written of its events will 
give a general idea of the share which each 
individual had in them; and | cannot say tce 
much in praise of the conduct of every indie 
vidual in his station, 

I am much indebted to Marshal Sir Wil. 
liam Beresford for his friendly counsel and 
assistance, both previous tu, and during the. 
the action; to Lieutenant-Generals Sir Stae 
pleton Cotton, Leith, and Cole, and Major- 
Generals Clinton, and the Hon. Edward Pa- 
kenham, for the manner in which they led 
the divisions of cavalry and intantry under 
their command respectively ; to Major-Gene- 
ral Hulse, commanding a trigade in the 6th 
diviston; Major General G. Anson, come 
manding a brigade ot cavalry; Colonel Hinde ; 
Col. the Hon. William Ponsouby, command. 
ing Major-General Le Marchaat’s brigade, af- 
ter the fall of that Officer; to Major-General 
Wm. Anson, commanding a brigade in the 
4th division; Major General Pringle, com- 
manding a brigade in the 5th division, and 
the division atter Lieutensnt-General Leith 
was wounded; Brigadier-General Bradford, 
Brigadier-General Spry, Colonel Stubbs, and 
Brigadier-General Power, of the Portuguese 
service; likewise to Lieutenant-Colonel Campe 
bell, of the 94th, commanding a brigade in 
the Sddivision; Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, 
of the 60th toot; Licutenant-Colonel Wallace, 
of the otcth commanding a brigade in the Sd 
division; Lieutenant Colonel Eliis, of the 
23d, commanding General the Hon. Edward 
Pakenham’s brigade in the 4th division, sur 
jag his absence in the commane of the 3u di- 
vision ; the Elon. Licutepant-Colonel Gie- 

ville 
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ville, of the 88th regiment, commanding Ma- 
jor-General Hay’s brigade in the Sth division, 
during his alsence on leave; Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Pack: Hrigadier-General the Conde de 
Rezendi, of the Portuguese service ; Colonel 
Douglas, of the Sth Portuguese regiment ; 
Lieutenant-Colenel the Conde de Ficalhe, of 
tiie same regiment; and Lieutenant-Colonel 
tingham, of the 55d regiment; likewise to 
Brigadier-General d’Urban, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hervey, of the 14th Light Dragoons ; 
Colonel Lord Edward Somerset, commanding 
the 4th Dragoons; end Lieutenant-Colonel 
the Hon. Frederick Ponsonby, commanding 
the 12th Light Dragoons 

I must also mention Lieutenant-Colonel 
Woodford, commmnding the light battalion of 
the brigade of Guards, who, supported by 
two companies of the Fusileers, under the 
command of Captain Crowder, maintained 
the village of Arapiles, against all the efforts 
of the enemy, previous to the attack upon 
their position by our treops. 

In a case in which the conduct of all has 
becn conspicuously good, I regret that the 
necessary limits of a dispatch prevent me 
from drawing your Lordship’s notice to the 
conduct of a larger number of individuals ; 
but I can assure your Lordship, that there 
was no Ollicer of corps engaged in this action, 
who did not perform his duty by his Sove- 
reign and his country, The Royal German 
artillery, under Lieutenant-Colonel Framing- 
ham, distinguished thenise'ves by the accu- 
racy of their ire, wherever it was possible to 
use them ; and they advanced tothe attack 
of the enemy’s position with the sume gallan- 
try as the other troops. 

I am particularly indebted to Lieutenant- 
Colonel De Lancy, the Deputy Quarter-Mas- 
ter-General, the head of the department, 
present in the absence of the Quarter-Master- 
General, and to the officers of that depart- 
ment, and of the staff corps, for the assistance 
1 received from them, particularly the Hon. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dundas, and Lieutenant. 
Colonel Sturgeon, of the latter, and Majos 
Scovell, of the tormer 3 
Colone] Waters, at prese 


and to Lieutenant. 
nt at the head of the 
Acjutant General's cepartiient at head-quar- 
teis, and to the officers of that departme it aS 
Well at head-cuartersas with the several diyj- 
Sons of the amy 3 and Licutenent-Colone! 
iaucl Ficzroy Somerset, and to the officcrs of 
my personal stait. Among the latter | parri- 
cularly request your Lor 


tp tO Oraw the at- 
tention of by 


. Reyal Hi: hness the Prince 
Recent to his Serene Lig? ness the Fleredotary 
Prince of Orange, whose conauct in the held, 
as weil as Upon cvery oticr ocr ic ns entitles 
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he Mm to my h.ghese QKoual weneuctsK , And has 
acgiirca tom him the re Cel anu m gard of 
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‘ Very reason to | tisfied wi 
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their command respectively; and with 
of the Marisca! del Campo Don Migue} Alay, 
and of Brigadier Den Joseph OLawlor, em, 
ployed with this army by the Spanish Go. 
vernment, from whom, and from the Spanish 
authorities, and people in general, I receives 
every assistance I could expect. 

It is but justice likewise to draw your 
Lordship’s attention, upon this Occasion, to 
the merits of the officers of the civi] depart. 
ments of the army. Notwithstanding the 
increased distance of our operations from ou; 
Magazines, and that the country is completely 
exhausted, we have hitherto wanted nothi 
owing to the diligence and attention of Com. 
missary-General, Mr. Bisset, and the officers 
of the department under his direction. 

I have likewise to mention, that, by the 
attention and ability of Doctor Mac Gregor, 
and of the officers of the department under 
his charge, our wounded, as well as those of 
the enemy left in our hands, have been well 
taken care of; and I hope that many of these 
valuable men will be saved to the service. 

Captain Lord Clinton will have the honour 
of laying at the feet of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, the Eagles and Colours 
taken from the enemy in this action. Len, 
close a return of the killed and wounded. 

Olmedo, Fuly 28, 1812 

The army have continued their march in 
pursuit of the enemy since I addressed you on 
the g4th instant, and we have continued to 
take many prisoners. A part of the enemy’s 
army crossed the Douro yesterday near Puente 
de Douro, and the remainder, their left wing, 
were in march towards the bridge of Tudela 
this morning at nine o’clock, when I last 
heard from our advanced post. , 

The main body of the Allied Army is this 
day on the Adaja and Zapardiel rivers, in this 
neighbourhood 3 the light cavalry being in 
front, in pursuit of the enemy. 

it appears that Joseph Bonaparte left Ma- 
drid on the 22st, with the Army of the Cen- 
tre, supposed to consist of from ten to twelve 
thousand invantry and from two to three thou- 
sand cavalry, and he directed his march by 
the Escoriel, upon Alla de Tormes. He ar- 
rived at Blasco Sancho, between Avila and 
Arevalo on the 25th, where he heard of the 
defeat of Marshal Marmont, and he retired in 
the evening, and between that time and the 
evening of the 26th, he marched through 
Villa Gastinto Espinar. A non-commissioned 
Officer’s patrole of the 14th Light Dragooas 
and ist Hussars, from Arevalo, took in Blasco 
Sancho, on the evening of the 25th, shortly 
aiter Joseph Bonaparte had left the place, two 
Officers and twenty-seven men o: his own ¢8- 
va'ry, who had been left there to follow his 
rear-guard. 

1 have reasen to beiieve that Joseph Bona- 
parte had no regular account of the action 0 
the 22d, till he passed the Puerte de Guadar- 
rama yesterday, but he thea returned, and 
was directing his march upon Se govias j yet 
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not yet heard how far he had advanced. 
Ali accounts concur with regard to the great 
Joss sustained by the army of Portugal. 

By accounts from Lieutenant-General Sir 
Rowland Hill to the 24th instant, it appears, 
that the enemy had in some degree reinforced 
the troops in Esstremadura. The Lieutenant 
General had removed to Zafra. It is re- 
ported, that General Rallasteros had marched 
on another expedition towards Malaga, and 

that he was opposed by a division of the army 
of the South under General Labal. I have 
not received detailed accounts of Commodore 
Sir Home Popham’s operations on the coast 
since the capture of Sequeitio, but 1 under- 
stand that he has taken Castro Urdiales. 

Names of the Officers killed; of the Allied 

Army, under the Command of his Excel- 

lency the Marquess ot Wellington, in 

the Battle, near Salamanca, on the 22d of 

July, 1812. ' . 
Head-quarters, Fisres de Avilas, July 23, 1812. 

Major General Le Marchant. 

5th Dragoon Guards—Captain Osborn. 

3d Dragoons—~Lieutenant Selby. 

12th Light Drageons—Captain Dickens. 

¢d or Queen’s— Ensign Lenwoody, 

7th Fusileerse=Captain Prescott. 

dith Foot, 1st Batt —Ensign Scott. 

23d Weich Fusileers—-Major Offies. 

Sd Foot, 1st. Batt.—Lieutenant Seymour, 
Ensign Newton. 

36th Foot, 1st Batt.—Captains Tullok and 
Middleton, Lieutenants Parger and Barton. 

58th Foot, 1st Batt. —Captaia Taylor, Lieu- 
tenant Brootnfield. 

4ith Foot, Yd Batt.—Captain Berwick, 
Ensign Stanley. 

Gist Foot, 1st Batt.-Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barlow, Captains Horton and Stubbs, Lieute- 
gunts Chauner and Parker. 

68th Foot, ist Batt.—-Lieutenant Finu- 
cane 

48th Foot, 1st Batt.—Brevet-Major Mur- 
phy, Cape. Hogan. 

Y4th FooteeLieutenant Lanes. 

“d Light Batt. King’s German Legion— 
Lieutenant Fincke. pitied ise» 2 
Abstract of kiiled, wounded, and missing of 

the Allied Army, under the Command of 

General the Earl of Wellington, in the 

Battle fought near Salamanca, on the 2¢d 

Gay of July, 1812. 

Killed, Wounded. Missing. 


British - 2 529 27 i4 74 
Portuguese - 304 1552 182 
Spaish . 2 4 “~ 
Total . . 604 4270 256 
CREAT BRITAIN. 
On the 


SOth of July, the parliament, 

Nusualiy loog and active ses- 

Was prorogued by the following 

~peech of Commissioners made in the 

——e the Regent. 

ing the ante and Gentiemer mein terminat- 
S Preasat Session of Parliament, his 
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Royal Highness the Prince Regent has com- 
manded us tu express to you the deep concern 
and sorrow which he feels at the continuance 
of his Majesty's lamented indisposition. 

‘* His Royal Highness regrets the inter- 
ruptions which have occurred in the progress 
of public business, during this long and labo- 
rious Session, in consequence of an event 
which his Royal Highness must ever deplore. 
The zeal and unwearied assiduity with which 
you have persevered in the discharge of the 
arduous duties imposed upon you by the situ- 
ation of the country, and the state of public 
affairs, demands his Royal Highness’s warmest 
acknowledgments, 

‘¢ The assistance which you have enabled 
his Hoyal Highness to contiaue to the brave 
and loyal nations of the Peninsula, is calcu- 
lated to produce the most beneficial effects, 

‘* His Royal Highness most warmly partici- 
pates in those sentiments of approbation, which 
you bestowed on the consummate skill and in- 
trepidity displayed in the operations which led 
to the capture of the important fortresses of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, during the pre- 
sent campaign 3 and his Royal Highness con- 
fidently trusts, that the tried valour of the 
allied torces, under the distinguished command 
of General the Earl of Wellington, combined 
with the unabated spirit and steady persever- 
ance of the Spanish and Portuguese Nations, 
will finally bring the contest in that quarter 
to an issue, by which the independence of the 
Peninsula will be eilectually secured. 

‘* The renewal of the war in the North of 
Europe furnishes an additional proof of the 
little security which can be derived from any 
submission to the usurpations and tyranny of 
the French Government. His Royal High- 

Ness is persuaded, that you will be sensible of 
the great importance of the struggle in which 
the Emperor of Russia has been compelled 
to engage, and that you will approve of his 
Royal Highness affording to those Powers whu 
may be united in this contest every degree of 
co-operation and assistance, consistent with 
his other euvagements, and with the iaterests 


~of his Majesty's dominions. 


*¢ His Royal Highness has commanded us 
to assure you, that he views with most sine 
cere regret the hostile measures which have 
been recently adopted by the Government uf 
the United States of America towards this 
country. His Royal Highness is neverthe- 
less willing to hope, that the accustomed re- 
lations of peace and amity between the two 
countries may yet be restored; but, it his ex. 
pectations in this respect shou'd be disap- 
poictcd, by the conduct of the Government 
of the United States, or by their perseverance 
in any uawar:antable pretensions, he will 
most fully rely on the support of every cles; 
of his Majesty’s subjects, in a contest in 
which the honor of his Majesty’s Crown, 
and the best interests of his dominions, aust 
be involved. . 

6 Gentlemen of the House of Commons,—We 
have it in command from his Royal Higiness, 
i te 
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to thanke you fer the fiberal provision which 
you have made for the services of the present 
year. His Royal Highness deeply regrets 
the burthens which you have found it neces- 
sary to impose upon his Majes:y’s people 5 
but he applauds the wisdom which has in- 
duced you so latgely to provide for the exi- 
gencies of the public service, as affording the 
best prospect of bringing the contest in which 
the country is engaged to a successful and 
honorable conclusion. 

“My Lords and Gentlemens—His Royal 
Highness has observed, with the atmost con- 
cern, the spirit of insubordination and out- 
rage which has appeared in some parts of the 
country, and which has been manifested by 
acts, not only destructive of the property and 
personal safety of many of his Majesty’s loyal 
subjects in ‘hose districisy but disgrace‘ul to 
the Egitish characrer. His Royal Highness 
feels it incumbent upon him, to acknowle/ge 
your diligence in the investigation of the 
causes which have led to these gutrages; and 
he has commanded us to thank vou for the 
wise and salutary measures which you have 
adopted on this occasion. It will be a princi- 
pal object ot his Royal Highness’s attention, 
to make an effectual and prudent use of the 
powers vested in him for the protection of his 
Majesty’s people; and he confidently trusts, 
that, on your return into your respective 
counties, he may rely on your exertions 
for the preservation of the public peace, 
and for bringing the disturbers of it to 
justice. His Royal Highness most earnestly 
secommends to you, the importance of incul- 
cating, by every means in your power, a spi- 
rit of obedience to those laws, and of attach- 
ment to that Constitution, which provide 
equally for the happiness and welfare of all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects, and on which 
have hitherto depended the glory and prospe- 
rity of this kingdom.” 





[Sept. 1, 
“My Lords and Gentlemen,emBy virtue of 


the Commission under the Great Seal, to y 
and other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in obedience to the commands of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, in the 
name and on behalf of his Majesty, prorogue 
this Parliament to Friday, 2d day of October 
next, to be then here holden 3 and this Pa. 


liament is accurdingly prorogued to Friday, 
the 2d day of October next.” 


AMERICA, 

The Americans having declared war, 
of course a separate peace with that 
Power can only be the result of a formal 
Treaty, in which the points in dispute 
must be submitted to the ordeal of writ. 
ten articles. Yet there are persons in Fn- 
gland, and among them many newspaper 
writers, who, to soften downthe turpi- 
tude and qualify the arrogance which 
have provoked this new quarrel, pretend 
that Peace is to be re-proclaimed by the 
Americans as their own act, just as they 
proclaimed the war! In the mean time, 
hostilities are proceeding and numerous 
captures are making on both sides, till 
the injuries themselves become a cause 
instead of a consequence, and a fresh 
ground for continuing the war! 

We have expected to hear of meetings 
to petition against the system and policy 
of the British Ministry from the Land’s 
End to the Orkneys, and we hope we 
shall not be disappointed. The City of 
London has set an example worthy of be- 
ing followed, 

The American legislature has passed 
an act for admitting the State of Louisia- 
na into the Union, 
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A MEETING was held on the 5th of Aug. 

at Palace Yard, on the subject of the late 
declaration o! the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
respecting an inteuded tax on Capital. Mayor 
Cartwright came forward and addressed the 
assembly in a speech of considerable length, 
He concluded with moving the following 
Resolutions, which contain the spirit of h:s ob- 
servations:—** Resolved, ist. | bat the Chan- 
cclior of the Exchequer, having taught us to 
expect in addition to all the grievous taxes on 
income, an early tax on capital, it is expe- 
dient to distinguish between these modes of 
jstation, Yd. That to tax income, is tu teke 
a portion of the rents or profits of an estate : 
to tax capital, is to take away part of the 
estate itselt. Sd. That a tex on capital, an- 
Bually vepeated, must shortly teke away the 


whole of the estate. 4th. That between the 
etlect of taxing capital, and the effect of con- 
fiscation, this meeting is not able to distin- 
guish. th. That although the whole of 
men’s estates may be taken away by arbitrary 
taxation, yet, as neither land, nor its produce, 
nor other personal! property, is thereby ann 
hilated, so the real effect of the system is, 00 
transfer all property, real and personal, irom 
the rigkt owners to those who, possessing # 
power of arbitrary taxation, can take away 
that property at their pleasure. 6th. That 
the oligarchy, which, by usurping a great Ma 
jority of the seats in the House of Commons, 
are become masters of all property, and caa 
take it away at their pleasure, are, by the 
same means, become masters of the ¢ro#8 


aad its exehequer. 7th. That this mectiné 
kacws 
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knows but of one crime meriting punishment 
by a confiscation of their estate, of which the 
peuple of England have been guilty, namely, 
the crime of having too long submitted to 
taxation without representation; a crime of 
which they must speedily repent, or inevita- 
by sink into a slavery the most abject and 
the most hopeless. Sth. That, as the House 
of Commons exercises the authority of a court 
of judicature, without exclusive jurisdiction 
over whatever relates to the elective and le- 
gislative rights uf the people, su as no redress 
of injury touching the same can be elsewhere 
yvtained, the meeting, on behalf of them- 
s:lves and the nation at large, will present to 
that House a petition of right, claiming re- 
presentation co-extensive with taxation in an- 
nual parliaments, according to the constitu- 
tion; and demanding that ‘ justice be neither 
denied nor delayed,’ according to Magna 
Charta. These reso.utions, being seconded 
by Mr. Harris, were carried unanimously. 
‘tbe major then proposed a petition to the 
House of Commons, of considerable length, 
for parliamentary reform, which was ably 
supporied by Sir F. Burdett. 

At a late court of Common Council, the 
new Prison Act, and the Moorfield’s Improve- 
ment Act, were referred to a committee to 
garry into execution. 

A general illumination for three successive 
nizhts took place in the metropolis on the 
lith, 18th, and 19th, to commemorate Mar- 
guess Weilingtoa’s victory over Marmont in 
Spain. 

Bowler, for firing at his neighbour Mr. 
Burrows, was executed on the 2ist, 

MARRIED. 

J. Loxley, esq. of Broad-street Buildings, 
to the only daughter of W. Smart, esq. of 
Norcott Court, Herts. 

By special license, at Southill, Bedfordshire, 
the Hon, Captain Waldegrave, of the navy, 
brother of Larl W. to Miss Whitbread, daugh- 
teror Samuel W. esq. M.P. 

Licut. Col. Wardlaw, to the Hon. Anne 
Lake, youngest daughter of the late Viscount 

|. Collingwood, esq. of Nort':umberland, 
brother of the late Lord C. to Miss Fenwick, 
of karsden. 

Sir Robert Bromley, barre of Stoke-hall, 
Nottinghamshire, to Miss W. daugaiter or D. 
Wilsen, esq. of Westmoreland. 

j. Weld, esq. of Cowsfield house, Wilts, 
to the Hon. Julia Petre, daughter of the late 
Lord P 

Captain Sir G. Hoste, to Mary, daughter 

Of the late J. Burroughes, esq. 
_ Mr. George Lepine, surveyor, Lincoln’s- 
ima-felds, eldest son of Mr. S. L. of Canter- 
Dury, to Miss Rickman, of Green-street, 
Grosvenor-square, 

‘ Rev. ©, Prowett, nephew to the bishap of 
rey aon, to Cecilia, Joungest daughter of 
Wn _ Wolseley, bart. of staliordshire. 
Mester ue esq. solicitor, of the loner 
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Temple, to Miss Maria Joyce, of Essex-street, 
Strand. 

At Lord Wm. Bentinck’s, at Palermo, G, 
Graham, esq. to Madame Anne de Calvi, 
daughter of the Chevalier Paul de C. late 
colonel of the regiment of Vermandais. 

Col. Serle, to Miss S. Fortescue, of Char 
lotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 

Mr. R. Strachan, to Miss M. Farquharson, 
sister to Lieutenant-colonel F. of the 25th 
foot, and Lieutenant-governor of Sc, Eustatia, 

Thomas Butler, esq. eldest son of Sir R. B. 
bart. to Miss F. Clarke, daughter of J. G. C. 
esq. of Newcastle. 

Mr. John Swaine, of High Holborn, to 
Miss Thwaites, daughter of Mr. J. T. of Stone. 

At Streatham, the Rev. J. Ennes, late of 
Trowbridge, to Mary, the eldest daughter of 
G. Evans, esq. of Balbam-house, Surrey. 

At St. George’s, Hanover.square, Robert 
Delisle, esq. to Miss Salvin, niece of Mr. 
Wharton, secretary of the Treasury,—-Capt. 
Henry Wyndham, of the Royal 10th Hussars, 
to Emily, eldest daughter of Lord Charles 
Somerset, and niece tu the Duke of Beaufort. 
—The Right Hon. Lord Walpole, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late Wm. Fawkener, 
esq. clerk of his Majesty’s Privy Council 
J. B. Lawes, esq. of Rothamstead, Herts, to 
Mrs. Knox, of Harpenden. Lieut. Col. Mele 
lish, of Hodsack Priory, Nottinghamshire, to 
Rarriet, daughter of the Marchioness Dowager 
of Lansdowne, and co-heiress of the late Sir 
Duke Gifford, bart. 

By special license, H. Vansittart, esq. ne- 
phew to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
the Hon. Lady Turner, relict of the jate Sir. 
C. T. bart. 

At Norwood, John Baron, esq. of Queen's 
College, Oxford, to Miss S. H. Parker, of 
Southall. 

By special license, at Allerton Park, Peter 
Pendleton, esq. of Stockheld Park, Yorkshire, 
tu the Hon. Juliana S. daughter of the Right 
Hon. Lord Stourton. 

At Tooting, B. Flounders, esq. of Kings. 
worth Lodge, near Windsor, to Miss Chapman, 

_only daughter of W. C. esq. of Whitby, 

At Mary-le-bone church, Charles Wolseley, 
esq. eldesc son of Sir W. W. bart. to Anne, 
youngest daughter of the late A. Wright, esq, 
banker, of Covent Garden.—-H. Trower, esq. 
of Harley-street, to Miss Slater, youngest 
caughter of the late G. S. esq. of Kaots 
Green, Essex. 

Spencer Mackay, esq. of Bedford-place, 
Russell-square, London, to Bell, youngest 
daughter ot the late T. Ryan, esq. of Lie 
verpool, ; 

At Charlton, John Rickman, esq. one of 
the lieutenants of Greenwich Hospital, to 
Miss Jennet Philliblank. The bricegroom, 
who was assisted by his friends ta the altaty 
is verging towards his 90th year, and the bride 
is nearly of age. 

At Lisbon, Lord Euston, eldest son of the 


Duke of Grafton, to eh youngest renee 
‘ r) 
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of the Hon. Admiral Berkeley, and niece to 
the Duke of Richmond. 

Mr. T. R. Newberry, fourth son of F. N. 
esq. of St. Paul’s Church-yard, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of W, Sutton, esq of Colney-Hatch, 
Middlesex. 

At Clapham, the Rev. F. R. Spragg, M.A. 
Fellow of Queen’s College, to Miss Eliza, 
daughter of C. Elliott, esq. of Clapham. 

At Ecmonton, G. Brown, esq. of the War 
Office, to Ann Frances, eldest daughter of 
D. G. Gossett, esq. of Edmonton, 

At Newington Butts, Mr. S. Chambers, of 
London, to Miss Newcombe, of East Horndon, 
Essex. 

At St. George's, Bloomsbury, J. W. Por- 
ter, esq. of Writtle, Essex, to Miss Thorpe, 
of Southampton street, Bioumsbury, 

The Hon. Basil Cochrane, of Portman- 
square, to Mrs. Lawry, widow of the Rev. 
S. L. 

R. Wigtam, esq. M.P. of Albemarle-street, 
to the youngest daughter of the late Sir J. 
Macnamara Haves. 

S. Pulleyn, esq. of Comming-street, Pen- 
tonville, to Miss Blackith, of Gwynn’s-build- 
ings. 

Mr. C. Stewart, of Balham Hill, Surrey, to 
the second daughter of J. Willim, esq. of 
Belston, Statiordshire. 

W. A. Mackinnon, esq. to the only daugh- 
ter of J. Palmer, esq. of Palmerstown,'county 
of Mayo. 

Mr. Darling, of Leadenhall-street, to Miss 
Cood, of Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 

Mr. W. Bell, of Queen-street, Cheapside, 
to the eldest daughter of Major Slingsby, esq. 
of the New Road, Fitzroy-square. 

C. H. Banbury, esq. of Charter-house- 
square, to the only caughter of R. Frith, esq. 
ot Goldsmith. street. 

J. Chrish, esq. of Tower-street, to the 
daughter of J. Scott, esq. of North Cray-place. 

Andrew Seton, esq. of the E. 1. C. B. Civil 
Est. to the youngest daughter of the late W. 

tawlinson, esq. 

G.R. Skarcon, esq. to Miss Ss Wroughton, 
of Bediurd-street. 

Slow, esc. to the youngest daughter of 
the late W. VW OULTON, C56 of Lower Brook. 
Street. 

Major W. M. Coombe, of the R. Marines, 
to the daughter of Lieut. Gen. Barclay, of 
the R. M. ot Duke-street, Portiand square. 

SB. Inglis, esq. of the German Levion, to 
the eldest caug!ter of E. |. Curties, of W ind- 
mill Hatl, Sussex 


H. VPritchett, esg. of Dartmouth street, 
Westminster, to Miss Carpenter, cr Pimbhico. 

Mr. M. A. de Paiva, of Canonbury piace, 
to iphgenia, eldest dsughter ot J. &. de 
Paiva, C39. 

4. Grisiord, esq. of Basinghall-streer, to 
Mies Broy, of Denmark Hell, Camberwell. 

Mr. ]. Hair, of Austin Friars, tothe daugh- 
ter «cf Mr. B. Heseltiae, of . 


Nicholas-lane 
| é es 
Lombard-strcer, . 
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Captain J. Watson, of the ist batt, 454 tee 
to Miss E. Calley, of Newbury. 
Mr. Sterry, of Parsonage-row, Newj 
to Mrs. Horner, of Stamford-street, ' 

Mr. J. Stephens, to Mrs.S. Knight, of Reg, 
cross-street, Borough. 

Mr. Moraet, to the relict of Mr. JL 
Dussek. 

J. T. Grant, esq. to the eldest daughter oj 
the late P, Patrick, esq. of Blackheath. 

G. E. Mordaunt, esq. of Old South End, to 
Miss Bartlett, of Hackney. 

Sir John Gordon Sinclair, bart. of Stone. 
house, to Ann, only daughter of the Hoa, 
Vice Admiral de Courcy. 

James Puckte, esq. of Camberwell, to 
Eliza, youngest daughter of Mis. Spence, of 
Camberwell Grove. 

At Hackney, Mr. B. Fenner, of Homer. 
ton, to Elizabeth, daughter of T. Rumball, 
esq. of Thovdon Bower, Essex. 

J. P. Hobbs, esq. late of Bond-street, to 
Miss Walker, of Hampton-court Palace, only 
sister to General W. so severely wounded at 
Badajoz. 

Mr. D. W. Dean, of Fore-street, to Caro- 
line, eldest daughter of Mr. J. Waits, of En. 
field. 

At St. George, B. P. Blachford, esq. of 
Osborne, in the Isle of Wight, and M,P. fos 
Newtown, to Lady Isabella Fitzroy, youngest 
daughter of the late Duke of Grafton. 

Major Graham, of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, to Maria. second daughter of the late 
R. Lambert, esq. of Hinde-strect, Manches- 
ter-squure. 

Baihie, esq. late secretary to the Hon. 
Admiral Eerkelzy, to Lady B. widow of Sit 
J. Burton, of Soho-square. ; 

C. Williams, esq. to Miss M. daughter of 
the jcie Captain Metcalfe, of the Roya. 
Navy. 

DIED. ; 

The Hon. Edward Lambert, youngest son os 
the Earl of Cavan. 

At Barntick, Sir Soseph Peacccke, bart. 7% 

‘latilda, daughter ot Sir EK. Hartopj), batt. 
of Warwick-hire. 

fi rckam Galdsmid, e597. of Leman-street, 42. 

Lieutenant-coluree Dodgson, pay master of the 
3d, Or King’s own Dragoons. 

Axed 8., the Rew. R. Keats, rector of Bed- 
ford and King’s Nempton, in the county of 
Devon, ana tather of Vice-admiral dir R.G. 
Keats, Ki. 

Ai Durcalk, the Hon. Lieut. James Blige 
Joe yn, or the royal navy, second son to the 
fatl ot Roden. 

atthe AlphaCottages, Mr George Mawhy, 
late ot Wigmore-street. 

At St. Helena, Major W. Picrie, 75. 

ir. F. Smith, or King’s-road, Bedford- 
row. 

In Lombard-street, aged 73, ‘7. Deenes “4: 

Mr. R. Scuthey, late ot Fish street Hill 

Inthe Kent road, Avr. S. Ford, prine'ps 
Clerk io the commissioners of Psoperty be 
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At Weymouth, Col. Nicholas Bayley, bro- 
ther to the late Earl of Uxbridge, 64. 

At Betley Court, in consequence of an 
apoplectic affection, in his 66th year, Sir T. 
Fletcher, bart. of that place, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s justices of the peace for the county of 

rd. 
ape Vauxhall-road, suddenly, 
in his 82d year, Dr. JF. Denman, \ate physi- 
cian at Bakewell, Derbyshire, for which 
county he was one of the deputy-lieutenants, 
and for many years a most active and highly- 
respected magistrate. 

In Great James street, Bedford-row, Mrs. 
Jane Thireill, in her 78th year, relict of John 
T. esq. late of Masham, in Yorkshire. 

In Clarges-street, Piccadilly, aged 17, the 
eldest son of Lord R. Fitzgera’d. 

In Sioane-street, the widow of F. Burton, 
59 sd 
A. Serle, esg. one of the commissioners of 
the Transport Board, 70. 

The wife of Adr. Wedd.ll, of Aidgate-street. 

At Kew, R. Hunter, es. 89. 

F. Rickards, esg. ot Verulam-buildings, 
Gray’s-inn. 

E Stone, esg. late of Hoddesdon, 55. 

in Berners-street, the widow of Sir Eyre 
Crate, K.B. 

Inthe New Road, Afrs. Combrune, 88. 

At Somers’-town, Mr. W, Napier, 72. 

At Croydon, Miss Durant, 61. 

Lieut. R. 8S. Hallers, of the 52d. s 

Near Dublin, the celebrated General Val- 
ancy, at the age of 91. He was an English- 
man by birth, but, from long resideace and 
patriotic attachment to Ireland, might have 
been calledan Irishman. Ile was a gentleman 
of eminent talents, and plulanthropice mind, 
with great suavity Gf manners, that endeared 
him to all his acquaintance. We are particu- 
larly indebted to him, decides other literary 
productions, tor a Dictionary and Grammar of 
the Irish language, of which he had made him- 
scifcomplere master. ‘The Dublin Society (to 
which he devoted many years of zealous at- 
tention) owes him its present utility and ex- 
tensive establisament. 


At his house oa Twickenham Common, _ 


aged 94, Fobn Davies, esz. first cousin to his 
Grace the Duke of Nowlolk, and captain in the 
Royals. Descended from an ancient and ho- 
poradle family (the Davies’s of Lianerch in 
North Wales), this gallant veteran took his 
tepree at Cambridge about the year 1758, 
aad soon afterwards entered into the above re- 
Biment, in which he served with great reputa- 
tion at the battles of Dettingen, Fonteaoy, and 
Curing all the German war. ¢ was selected 
to uceced the immortal Wolfe as aid-de-camp 
to the celebrated General Hawley. In the 
Vear 1762, his Majesty, at the particular re- 
Guest of William Duke of Cumberland, was 
hy pleased to permit his retiring 
i. Taide In 1775 he purchased a house 
aa enaam, where he closed his mortal 

reer highly esteemed by all who had the 
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honor of his acquaintance, amongst whom 
were some of the first personages in the 
kingdom. 

At Clapham, deeply regretted and much 
lamented, Mrs. Meliington, relict of the late 
Thomas Isaac M. esq. of Greenwich. Her 
Suavity of manners, benevolent and generous 
disposition, will long endear her inemory to 
her inconsolable family, and to a numerous 
circle of friends. 

While on the Norfolk circuit, being the 
first circuit in his professiun, at the Rev, J. 
Harris’s, Aylesbury, Daniel Parkin, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, 27. His death 
was occasioned by stepping out of a gig, in the 
momentary danger of being overthrown, by 
which he sprained his ancle, and injured his 
foot. No possible danger was apprehended, 
nor any material effects visible, as a wound 3 
aud the first symptoms of the hurt were dis- 
closed by a kind of mental wandering. The 
shock had produced an effect of the membranes 
of the brain, which terminated in a brain 
fever, and ultimately in death. This young 
man was ome time editor of the Eclectic Re- 
view, a work as devoid of honesty as of abi- 
lity, and in many respects a disgrace to the 
periodical press. 

The Son. Caroline A. E. wife of Robert 
Carey Elwes, esq. of Great Billing, near Nor- 
thampton, and second daughter of the Right 
Hon. Lord Yarvorough, 35. 

Natural Philosophy has lately lost, at the 
age of 85, a distinguished professor in Mr. 
Wiliam Antony de Lucy brother of the author 
of ** Researckes on the Modification of the 
Atmosphere,” &c. &c. His passion for music 
was so predominant in his latter days, that a 
piano was placed by his bed side, on which 
his daughter played great part of the day. 
The evening of his death, seeing her father 
ready to sink into a slumber, she asked him, 
6¢shall I play any more ?”’=—=** Keep playing,”” 
said he, ** keep playing.”"—-He siept; but 
awoke no more! Mr. W. A. de Luc had ex- 
plored many volcanic countries, whence he 
had brought choice specimens of their pre- 
duction, in which his cabinet was the richest 
in Europe. 

[Near Derby, Frederick Cavendish, esg. son of 
Lord Cavenoish, third son of William, secona 
Dake of Devonshue, by the Lady Anne Grey, 
thicd daughter of Henry, Dukeuot Keat. Mr, 
Cavendisa derived his name of Frederick, 
from the Prince of Wales, father of our pce- 
sent king, who was his sponsor. in bis ins 


fancy, he had che mistortune to lose his ino. . 


ther, and fregucucly through life lamented, 
that he had never known the affectionate 
kindness of maternal love. At the usud! age, 
he was sent with hus brotuer, the late distine 
guished Heury Cavenc sh, of Clapham, to the 
celebrated school at dackney, then kept by 
Dr. Newcome, heie he was contemporary 
with several who were afterwards illustsious, 
but nearly all of whom sunk betore him into 
the grave. From flackney, bo was removed 
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to Peterhouse, Cambridge, where he entered 
a Fellow-Commoner, and was placed under 
the tuition of Mr. Newton, probably a Fel- 
low of that society. Whilst at the Univer- 
sity, in the early part of the year 1752, Mr. 
Cavendish fell from an upper window into 
the area of the court, and coming down on 
his head, received a most serious injury, the 
effects of which were ever aftcr discernible, 
by adeep indentation in his forehead 5 his 
life was for some time endangered, and his 
health so much affected by this accident, that 
he could not return to the University; and 
many of his succeeding years were spent in 
retirement. His constitution, however, was 
naturally very strong, and he gradually re- 
covered 3 devoting, when he became better, 
much of his time to literature, and much to 
drawing. Inthe latter he particularly ex- 
celled, and would freguently display to his 
friends several portfolios, which he had filled 
with amazing perseverance, and with singular 
felicity. About forty years have elapsed 
since Mr. Cavendish, attended by two confi- 
dential domestics, went to residé at Mar- 
ketestreet. His health wes re-established, 
but the etfects of his tall had been such, that 
he was thought to be unfitted for pablic lite ; 
into which, under other circumstances, his 
high comnexions would have most favourably 
introduced him; whilst init, hts abilities would 
probably have led him to distinction. Peing 
of a very social disposition, he soon tormed a 
large acquaintance in his neighbourhood, 
Walking, ere bodily infirmities came on, 
was his favourite exercise: for some years he 
kept no chariot; but, when afterwards he 
Gid, this frequently followed tim empty, for 
many miles, whi'st he relied on himself for 
his conveyance. At this pertod the collect- 
ing of books was amonz his 


favorite amuse- 
ments; he purchased largely, not without 
discrimination ; and his libtary is very rich 
da classics and werks of general literature, 
particularly in English poetry. Most of his 
favorite British writers were of the time of 


Quercn Anne, ot hen two successors, which 
dic deemed the Augustan esa of our fitera- 


ture.——Lhe memory of Mr. Cavendish was 
exceedingly retentive, and his conversation 
was trequeatiy enlivened by apt poetica: quo- 
tation; with Horace, amongst the ancients, he 
Was most familiar; but with many poets 
ot our own, particularly with Gray,  fhom- 
Son, Akenside, and Nason, he Was sO accu. 
ratcly acquainted, that he might almost, as 
far as their best procuctions were concerne d, 
have veen calied, a living edition of them. 
Fond of recitation, he wouid sometimes, when 
In company, repeat the ard of Gray, or 
Other equaliy long poems trom his favorite 
writers, without the least inaccuracy. Per- 
haps, with his veneration for Thomson, Aken- 
sice, ang Mason, a little whiggism might 
Insems Oby mingle itself’ That Mr. Caven- 
(ish was 2 Whig, cannot be thought sur- 
piiong, pot he waa a modesate One, and alto- 


Account of the late Frederte Cavendish, esq. 


[Sept. 1, 


gether, as he was wont himself to say, of the 
Old School : Burke cured him of his fond. 
ness for the French revolution; and, when the 
illustrious son of Chatham, displaying the 
banner of his country, called on all English. 
men to rally round it, Mr, Cavendish jeg 
his former political leader. Like hia great 
grandfather, William, first Duke of Devon. 
shire, whose epitaph he delighted to repeat, 
he was *§ bonorum principum fidelis suldj. 
tus.” That he would likewise have heey 
‘© inimicus tyrannis,” all those who knew 

the liberality of his spirit,and his hatred of 
pression, in every shape, cannot doubt. Hos. 
vitality was among the virtues of Mr. Caven. 
dish ; and, though he himself liked to live 
plainly, his table was for others often muni- 
ficently spread. But the kindness of his cha. 
racter shone yet more fully, and more 
amiably, when his benevolence was applied 
to: the display of this virtue was what he 
thought the highest privilege emanating 
from his large fortune, whilst it was obvious- 
ly among the pleasures in which he most de- 
lighted. Mr, Cavendish not unly gave most 
liberally, but in a manner that shewed that 
he had much enjoyment in doing so; no ob- 
yections about the agency, or the mode, none 
of those subteriuges which disinclination or 
avarice resort to, under the pretence of dis- 
climinating accurately, and of reserving their 
portion from the present want, to effect 
greater good, were thought of by him 5 there 
was distress, and he had the means of alles 
Viating it,—this was enough ; he left others 
to object, but he pre.erred to give: not that 
this was done to any great extent without 
consideration; the passing beggar, it is true, 
had, without much inquiry, his shiiling or 
his haltscrown 3 but, when applications for 
any were made fo him, 
though he would in almost every instance 
give largely, he would give more or less $0» 
according to the merits of the case, of the 
rrecommenditions by wiich it was sanctioned. 
Indeed, much of Mr. Cavendish’s money was 
given away, not oa his own judgment; ne 
relied on the representations made to him vy 
tiose surrounding friends in whom he had 
confidence, particularly by the neighbouring 
parochial clergy ; who, however, it is be- 
lieved, never applied to him, except in Uuf- 
gent cases. Be it likewise mentioned, 19 
honor of his benevolence, that, when people 
whom he did not like, or who had even of 
tended him, became distressed, his antipathies 
wert lost in his commisseration ; he is known 
materially to have assisted such, and to have 
cone itin the kindest manner. Nor w2s tt 
only under circumstances of local distressy 
that Mr. Cavendish was applied to ; his be- 
nevolence became so well known, that m27y 
persons living at a distance sought relief from 
it, and it is believed that few even of these 
petitioners failed. In regard to public char 
ties, living on the borders of two countiess 
he considered himself as belonging is so™* 
measure 
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mencure to both 5 nay, not being far from 
the Peculiar of St. Alban Sy he belonged to 
¢hot also: in short, whilst in political mat- 
ters Mr. Cavendish was a true born English- 
man, perhaps not wholly without national 
prejudices and certainly not without some 
Antigallican feeling, when distress applied 
to iim, he became at once a citizen of the 
world. Though a person were a Jew, though 
he were a stranger, or alien 5 yet, if he were 
‘robbed, or wounded,” nothing more was ne- 
cessary to secure his aid, Peace to the memo- 
ry of such a man! the tears of the neighbour- 
ing poor, and the sincere regret of those who 
lived with him much and knew him best, 
speak his worth most forcibly. Be it allow- 
ed, that he hed some eccentricities, and 
firstly that he valued himself on his high 
descent ; he did +o, but it never seemed to 
be so much because his ancestors abounded in 
ail titles, and dignities, which could be 
bestowed on them, as that they had been 
statesmen, Woerriors, and patriots. There 
is some difficulty in fixing the precise 
age of Mr. Cavendish. His mother was 
married in 1727, and died in 1753, © leaving 
(says Collins) two sons, Frederick and Hen- 
ry.” Hence some have supposed, that 
Frederick was the elder brother. Kut this,it 
is apprehended, is a mistake. Lady Anftie 
Cavendish was in bad health on her marriage, 
and went shortly after to Nice, for the bene- 
fitot the waters there, attended by her hus- 
band. Henry was born at Nice; but, his 
mother returning to Engiand, Frederick drew 
lis first breath in the country of his ances 
tors. It is believed that bis mother did not 
dic till he was about two years old; and, if 
so, be lived to be somewhat more than 
cigbty.eeAt this very advanced period, his 
mind, though it had lost some of its anima- 
tion, had not lost a certain natural shrewd- 
Ress, Whica enabled him to penctrate deeply 
into tie human character ; but this he al ways 
excrcised in candour, whilst he never ailow- 
€i .t tu interfere with his benevolence —For 
his brother Henty, lie had ever a fruly fra: 
ternal affection, which seems to have been 
fully repaid, though they met but seldom. 
Exactly two years before his own death, this 
brother was taken away, and a considerable 
real estate devolved to him. This, on his 
own death, became the property of the Duke 
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of Devonshire, whose opening virtues he had 
much pleasure in contemplating: whilst his 
personal estace, which he had neither added 
to, or diminished from, descended to his ma- 
ternal first cousins, the Earls of Ashburn- 
ham, whose death has been announced, and 
Bridgewater, and the Hon. F. Egerton. No 
will was found, or at least only one, which 
was made many years ago, and all the legae 
cies in which, it is imagined, had lapsed. 
This, under common circumstances, might 
have been regretted ; for there was a numerous 
family, ** his people,”” as he called them, 
descended from the two confidential domes- 
tics who at first came with him to Market- 
street, all of whom he educated, and supports 
ed most comiortably, and most of whom 
would now be entirely destitute, were it not 
for the probability, that the opinion ander 
which Mr. Cavendish acted, will be realized. 
He thought su highly of his own family, as 
not to donut, that those who would succeed 
tu his large property, would inherit his bee 
nevolence likewise. That sacred mantle he 
left to his successors, saying, when spoken 
to on this subject, that every thing would 
be right, ** since his family were all gentle- 
men, and all liberal :”’ and it is believed, that 
the promising young nobleman, to whom his 
chiet property descends, has already with 
characteristic benevolence, and with a proinp. 
titude which does him honor, given an as- 
surance, tending to prove that his deceased 
relative did not augur of him falsely.——Mr. 
Cavendish died a bachelor: he was in person 
athletic and manly; his countenance was 
handsome 3 and he had, to a late period of 
life, the appearance and manners, some very 
few peculiarities excepted, of a highly-bred 
gentleman, though certainly of the old 
school ;~—deep rufiies, a bag wig, and cocked 
hat, were things which he thouzht the age 
somewhat degenerate in not retsining 3 and 
resolved, that his example at least should, in 
these respects, afford a specimen of better 
times. ‘he mortal remains of this benevo- 
lent man were deposited, in the family 
vault, in All-Saists Church, Derby; the 
corpse being met. as when a Cavendish is 
buried has beenscdstomary, at the entrance 
of the town, by the mayor and 30 burgesses 
in mourning, and all other usual sepuichral 
honors being paid. ] 
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It was placed in the Herd Sand during a 
boisterous sea, amidst the broken water, and 
always preserved its perpendicularity. ‘This 
buoy, so weil adapted for the safety of slips 
in the entrance to harbours, and In general 
maviyation, where the greatest danger exists 
amongst sand banks, &c. (and where the buoys 
now used are of no service) during a tem- 
pestuous sea, is the invention of Captain John 
Redhead, of Low Heworth. 

The inhabitants of the town of Darlington 
have establislied a parochial schvol, on Dr. 
Bell’s system, which is supported by a liberal 
subscription. 

At the late races at Newcastle, a stand con- 
taining about 100 respectable persons broke 
down, and upwards of forty were severely 
wounded. Some of them have since died. 

Married.] At Newcastle, Mr. H. Heppel, 
to Miss S. daughter of the late Lieut. Simpson, 
of the royal navy. 

At Haddingten, Mr. Jos. Bell, of Coalhill, 
Leith, to Dorothy, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. James Tate, of Guizance Mill, near 
Felton. 

At Sunderland, Mr. Richard Carr, to Miss 
Margaret Stoker.—Mr. James Scott, master 
mariner, to the daughter of Mr. B. Staftord.— 
Mr. James Spraggen, to Miss Wilkinson, of 
Herdshouse, near Durham. 

At Chester-ie-street, Mr. John Coulthard, 
to Viiss Wood, of Gateshead. 

Mr. Samuel Clark, ship-owner, to Mrs. 
Laing, both of Bishopwearmovth. 

Mr. Wm. Innis, of Jarrow, to Miss Mary 
Dods, of Derwent Crook. 

At Wol.ingham, Mr. Geo. Henderson, of 
Hamsterley, to Miss Oliver, of ‘Thornley. 

Wm. Cuthbert, esq. of Benwell, to Miss 
H. daughter of the late R. S. Hedley, one of 
the aldermen of Newcastle. 

Mr. A. Fiodgson, late of Sunderland, to 
Ann, only daughter of James Forest, esq. of 
Bean, Kent. 

At North Shiclds, Mr, C. Wales, of Mar. 
den, to Miss Jane Watson, of Pew Bank. 

Mr. George Wilson, of Alnwick, surgeon, 
to Ce daughter of Adam Atkinson, esq. of 
Lorbottle. 

Mr. N. Hedley, of Alnwick, to Miss S, 
Richardson, of Hail Flate. 

At Greatham, the Rev. Francis Thomp- 
sou, LL.B. of Warden, to Miss M. Brewster, 
of the tormer place. 

At Barnaracastie, Mr. David Hick, master 
of the academy at Beverley, to Eliza, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Jolin Watson, 

At Durham, Mr. Fea‘onby Burrell, of Be!- 
lingnam Grange, to Miss Jane Watson, of 
Shincliffe. 

At Sherburn, Mr. M. Garlick, bookseller, 
Halitax, tv Miss Alcock, ot May Royd, near 
that place. 

Win. Bush, esq. 2d Dragoon Guards, to 
Mary, miece to Brigadier-yenerai Seddon, 
Durham. 


At Ryloo, John Frankland, esq. late major 
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of the 98th reg. to Miss Etiz, Crawford, of 


Alnwick. 

At Hawes, George Metcalf, es 
House, near Wensleydale, to Mis 
Gargrave. 

At Wensley, E. J. C. esq. Only son of F, 
Carter, esq. of Theakston, to Caroline, 
youngest daughter of the late Edwara Mou, 
esq. of Stockwell. 

Mr. George Brewis, of East Lilburne, to 
Miss S. daughter of Robert Spearman, esq of 
Sewingsnields, Northumberland. 

Capt. William Hill, of the Durham Mili. 
tiuy to Miss F. daughter of lute M, Feather. 
stonhaugh, esq. of the Hermitage, nea 
Chester-le-street. 

Died.] At Newcastle, E. S. esq. youngest 
son of W. Surtees, esq.——ir. John Usher, 
master mariner, 84.—-Mrs. Weatherley, of 
Queen street. 

In Durham, the widow of Mr. Thomas Ro. 
binson, of Houghton-le-spring.—Mrs. Mary 
Loughborough, of Haligarth street, 80.— 
Mrs. Wilkinson, of Herd’s House, Durham, 
84 —George Scurfield, esg. of Trimdon, 80, 
—Francis, eldest son of F. Simales, esq. solie 
citor, 19. 

At Sherburn, Mr. Ralph Huntley, 24. 

At Birtley, Barbara, relict of Mr. R. Mile 
burn, 90. 

Mr. Stephen Wilson, of Pallion, 89. 

The wife of Mr. Smith, master mariner, of 
Sunderland, 26 

At North Shields, the wife of Mr. Wa'son, 
shipmaster.——The wife of Mr. Russell, ship- 
owner, 20. 

At Alston, Mr. Thomas Hodgson, of Houn- 
dyhead, 67. 

At Backworth, Charles Grey, esq. 66- 

At Kirkoswala, Hannah, daughter of Mr 
William Crampton, paper-maker. 

The wife ot Mr. Arman, attorney, of Dar- 
lington, 

At Sunderland, Mrs. Jane Dixon, 3+; she 
expired while out at a tea party.——-Mr. Taye 
lor, 74. 

Jane, the only surviving daughter of the 
avev. I. Bland, vicar of Alwinton, 24 

Elizabeth, daughter of John Ridley, esq of 
Park End, near Hexham, 3. 

At South Shields, Mr. Tho. Crawford, 74, 
father of Mr. Wm.C. attorney at law, of that 
place. ; 

At Alnwick, Edward Gallon, esq. one o 
tlie justices of peace of Northumberland, 70. 

At Cairnhouse, near Dissington, the wile 
of the Rev. George Atkin, of Morpeth, and 
daughter of Mr. Robert Grey, of Newcastle, 
27. 

Of an hydropic complaint, with which she 
had for some time been afflicted, aged 2*s 
Mrs. Grieveson, wife of Mr G. of Willingtom, 
and formerly of the Assembly Rooms, and 
Crown and Thistle Inn, in Newcastle. Het 
lite, while health permitted, was, for a nume 
ber of years, a series of the most unwearied 
industry and exertion; and though not — 
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to distinction, otherwise than by the unre- 
mitted exercise of a virtuous disposition, she 
possessed a mind that claimed affinity to the 
finest spirits. Her heart ever prompted her 
to svmpathize with, and relieve, the distressed, 
to the utmost of her means; and in the dis- 
charge of her duties, as a wife and a mather, 
few, if any, of her sex ever surpassed her. 
She bore the days of her affliction (which were 
many) with exemplary fortitude and resigna- 
gion, and sunk at last, without a sigh, into 
the hands of her Creator. By those who 
knew ber worth, she will be long and de- 
servedly remembered. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Mr. Smythe, of Carlisle, has received the 
thanks and approbation of the Society of Arts, 
for his laudable exertions towards rendering 
the method o! measuring mines and other 
irregular surfaces, easy and practicable to sur- 
yevors and miners, by enabling them to sink 
a suaft upoa any part of the level of a mine, 
and to accurately determine the horizontal 
and hypotheneuse surface of mountains and 
other trreguiar lands. 

The proprietors ot the Lancaster Canal have 
resolved to extend it to Kendal. 

Married.| At Kendal, Mr. James Field, 
érugeist, to Miss Wearing.—Mr. Simon 
Clark, of Tolson Hall, to Miss Langhorn, of 
Kendal.—-Mir. Thomas Garnett, to Miss 
Shaw.——-Mr. Abraham Read, to Miss Park, 
both of Natland, near Kendal. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. Joseph Scott, to Miss 
Jeve Smith.—Mr. John Pearson, to Miss 
Saral) Flood..—Mr. Robert Telfer, to Miss 
Hannah Aarrison.—Mr. Thomas Sprat, to 
Miss jane Purdy. 

Charl:s Horsfall Bill, esq. of Storthes Hail, 
to Emma, youngest daughter of William 
Wainman, esq. of Carrhead, in Craven. 

“tr. Lamb, of Middleham, to Eliza, daugh- 
terot Ecward Tennant, esq. of Bolton Castle, 
Wensleydale. 

(Mr. John Atkinson, to Miss W. daughter 
ot Mr. Edward Wiison, all of Langdale, near 
Urton. 

At Kirklinton, George Ferguson, esq. of 
Carlisle, to Miss Pattinson. 

At Carlisle Mr. Robert Simpte, to Miss 
Jane Peaia-Mr. William Richardson, to 
Mis. Mary Ainshaw.eeMr, George Page, to 
Miss Sarah Allen. 


At Sowness, Mr. Jolin Scarrow, of Carlisle, 
to Miss Burwise, 

At hirklington, Mr. Robert Ferguson, of 
the Duss of Lyne, to Miss Latimer, of Huim- 
Wy. 

At Caldbeck, Mr. William Barnes, paper- 
mikery to Miss Mary Twentyman, of Hesket 
N i Market, Cumberland. 

a m. ATMstror 3» of Sowerby trees, to 

D i. ao = Kis p-foot. 
se J Mrs, W. wife of Mr. Alderman 

mat Wilson, ot Kendal. 
tin, sista Kirkby Stephen, Mrs, Eliz. 
aval, } 1. 80. 
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At Warcop, Mrs. Park, wife of Mr. John 
P. formerly an extensive cattle-dealer, 70.<0 
Mrs. Dorothy Wiison, 80. 

In Howgill, Mr. Robert Wilkinson, father 
of A. W. esq, of Jumaica, 

At Penrith, Miss Mary Hammond, 25.—< 
Mr. John Ireland, 100.—Mr. Joha Rodgers, 
nailer, St. 

Thomas Lawson, esq. of Brayten House, 
Cumberland. 

In Carlisle, Mr. Edward Lofthouse, drug- 
gist, 39.—-Mr. Irving, schoolmaster, 79.— 
Mr. John Hill, of Nent Heac, 64. 

At Stapleton, aged 72, Mr. John Walters, 
who had officiated as parish-clerk at that place 
for forty-seven years, 

T. Harrison, esq. of Whitehaven, banker. 

At Papcastle, Mrs S. relict of A. J. Sket- 
ton, esq. and eldest daughter of the late Wim. 
Hicks, esq. of Whitehaven.<-Mrs. Ann Hare 
ris, one of the Society of Friends.—-Mr. Tho- 
mas Fletcher, 85. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Mr. Plenkinsop’s machine is now in full 
activity. It lately, in one day, made seven 
journies each way from Hunslet Moor to the 
Coal Staith and back again; and in chose 
journies brought down 102 waggons of coals, 
each weighing about three tons. The jour- 
ney both ways is a distance of about two 
miles and a half, and one of these journies 
ws performed in fifty minutes, taking up 
twenty empty, and bringing down twenty tull, 
Waggons. 

Oa the termination of the York assizes, 
the judge intimated his belief that there 
would be no occasion to Continue them bg 
adjournment, as authorised by the late Act. 
Nevertheless the arms-stealing system is not 
atend: anda Mr Hinchilifte, of Upperthong, 
was lately shot at, and 220 guineas is offered 
for the apprehension of the offender, who has 
absconded. 

A verdict was obtained at these assizes for 
6611. against the Hon. and Rev. A. H. Cath- 
cart, jor non-residence. This decision is of 
che highest importance to the beneficed 
clergy. 

A meeting has been held at Sheffield, and 
a su>:cription entered into of 6d. each p-tsony 
for the purpose of purchasing a piece ot plate, 
to be presented to Mr. Brougham, for hs 
great services in procuring the rescinding of 
tie Orders in Council. 

here is now living at Westend, in the 
forest of Knaresbro’*, a woman named Eliza- 
beth Gill, aged 90, in the tuil possession of 
her mental and bodily faculties, who has for 
biany years been in the habit of attending die 
vine service on the Sabbath, and of walking 
thiee or four miles. She has 14 children, 
45 grand-children, 51 great-grand-children, 
and 2 great-great-grand-chilaren, all now 
living 5 besizes nearly half that number that 
are dead. 2 

Married] At Leeds, Mr. Thomas Bever- 
ley, to Miss TurneroeMz. George Thackray, 
merchant, 
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merchant, to Miss Frances G. daughter of 
the late Mr. Samuel Glover, 

At Osbaldwick, Mr Storr, to Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Gibson, daughter of the late Rev. J. 
Sarraude, rector of Sutton upon- Derwent, and 
Elvington. 

At Pontefract, Mr. Jonath in Smith, to 
Fanny, only daughter of the late Richard 
Hourncastls, esq. 

At Halifax, Mr. Fryer, of Rastrick, to 
Mics Maria C, eldest davzhter of Mr. Carter, 
of Giles house, near Lightcliff:. 

At Heptonstall, the Rev. Wm. Plues, B.A. 
head master of the free grammar-school in 
Ripon, to Hannah, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Roger Swire, of Cragg. 

At Ripon, Mr. James Jackman, of that 
place, to Miss Ellen R. second daughter of 
Mr. Thomas Rumfttt, of the same place. 

At Bolton Priory, Nathaniel Mason, esq. 
of Retlord, to Elizabeth Jane, eldest daughter 
of Howel Hart, esq. of New Appleton. 

At Rotherham, the Rev. John W. young- 
est son of the late John Whittenbury, esq. of 
Manchester, to Miss Anna Maria W. daughter 
of the Rev. E Williams, D.D of Masbro’. 

Mr. Thomas Wilkinson, of Otley, solicitor, 
to Miss C. only daughter of the late Thomas 
Clifton, esq. of Newhall. 

Mr. Metcalf, aged 67, to Miss Deves, of 
Gargrave, aged 27. 

At Hull, Mr. Wm. Wright, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Bell —Mr. George Brown, of Burton 
Pidsea, to Miss Sarah S. eldest daughter of 
Mr. George Spenceiey, of Hull.—Mr. John 
Bennett, to Miss Mary Richardson, both of 
Hornsea. 

Died.] Mr. Join Rawson, one of the al- 
dermen of Ripon. 

‘The Rev. Jotin Armistead, vicar of Easing- 
wold, who had enjoyed that living upwards of 
fiity years. 

The Rev. John Willoughby, aged 58, se- 
veral years pastor of the independent congre- 
gation at Pickering, and formerly of Leeds. 

Mr. Thomas Fletcher, formerly of Sdlter- 
hebble, near Halifax, 84. 

At Keverley, Marmaduke Constable, esq. 
of Wassand, in his 77th year, the last 50 of 
which he acted on the Commission of the 
Peace, and a still longer period as Receiver- 
general fur the North and East Ridings of 
Yorkshire. 

Mrs. F. wife of Mr. Jolin Foster, of Heck- 
mondwike, surgeon, YO. 

At Ponteliact, James Lakeland, 92, 

Nir. Cratg, o! Queen’s- square, iecds. 

Mi. ‘i honias johnston, of Hull, bookseller, 
40. 

The Rev. Geoffrey Hornby, rector of Win. 

richest rictory in the kingdom: 

LANCASHIRE. 

The first stcne of Lord Nelsons monument 
has been laid in the area of the New Exchange 
durldings, Liverpool. 


jarred.) At Liverpool, Mr. James L any 
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civil engineer, to Miss Broadfoot, of Everto, 
——Mr. J. R. Mulleneux, merchant, to yy. 
W. daughter of Mr. William Wooltall, Weg 
Derby.—Mr. Beo. Hatton, jun. Castle. 
to Miss George, ot Manchester. —Mr. 
Eglinyton, of London, artist, to Miss§ dauzh 
ter of Mr. John Sause —Mr. M. Cowper, to 
Miss S. Rideal, both of Manches er.—Mr 
John Bassford, to Miss Woods, woth of Kirby. 
— Mr. Joseph King, jun. to the second daugh, 
ter of Mr Robert Jones, Gloucester place, 
Low-hill.—-Mr. Thomas Ball, of Chester, t 
Miss Elizabeth Clegg. 

At Manchester, Henry Harrison, esq, of 
Cheadle, to Miss Mary Ann, eldest daughter 
of the late Mr. Buckley, of Manchester... 
Mr. John Rostron, of Heaton Norris, to Misg 
A. Ryder, of Bradford.—-Wm. Shelmerdine, 
aged 81, to Hannah Taylor, aged 91, both of 
Salford. 

Ai Prescot, Henry Makin Pemberton, esg, 
of Sutton-place, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr. James Gorse, of Parr, 

Mr. William Andrew, of Heaton Norris, 
to Miss Catherine Gleave, of Stockport. 

Mr. Joseph Clayton, attorney, to Mise 
Elizabeth Frances Nicholson, both of Heatoa 
Norris. 

Mr. John Sefton, of Manchester, to Miss 
Barbara Andrew, of Eyam. 

Mr. J. Bullock, to Miss Taylor, of Wigan, 

At Rainford, Mr. A T. Ducker, bookseller, 
of Prescot, to Elizabeth, second daughter of 
the late Rev. Mr. Barnes, vicar of Huyton. 

Mr. Richerd Bond, to Miss Mary Wilson, 
both of Poulton. 

Died.| At Liverpool, aged 92, Mr. Henry 
Berry, of Duke street, formerly engineer of 
the docks of this port, and projector of the 
Sankey Canal, (the first canal navigation une 
dertaken in this kingdom,) which was cum- 
menced 175, and completed 1758 —Mrs.N. 
wife ot Mr. John Norris, printer.<-Mrs. May 
Barker, Hunter.street, 82.—Mr. John Pen- 
dleton, sen. of Torbock, 76.—Mr. Thomas 
Higginson, one of the head constables of this 
borough, ¢9.—Mr. Samuel Nevett, printer 
and stationer, Castle-street, 43.—Mrs. G. 
mother of Mr. Thomas Green, 65. She 
brought up a family of sixteen children, mine 
Ouly of waom survive. 

At Altcar, Mr. John Blundell. 

At Lancaster, Mrs. Grace Jackson, late of 
Poulton-by-the-Sands, 79.—-Mrs. P. relict of 
Mr. John Park, Ulverston, 75.—-Mr. David 
Torr, of Manchester, 75.—-Thomas Rawlin- 
son, esq. 

At her father’s house at Portwood, Mr. 
W. wife of James Hulton Whitaker, esq 

(Charlotte, eldest daughter of J. Lee, 4 
of Warrington. 

Mr. R. Ridgway, of Preston, 77, He had 
a daughter lying dead at Blackburn at tle 
same time. , 

Aged c8, the Rev. J. Hodgkinson, * 
Hindley, 33 years minister of the dissenti?s 
congregation of that place. 
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At Muckwartine, Mr. J. Lane, 73; and, in 


three hours after, his wife, 67. 

At the Nunnery, Isle of Man, in his 36th 
yezt, John Taubman, esq. one of the mem- 
bers ot the Hon. House of Keys, and Colonel 
Commandant of the South Manks Volunteers. 

Mr. William Hully, of Lancaster, 42. 

Mrs. Woods, aged 86, wife of Mr. W. of 
Knowsley, much respected by all who knew 


her. 
CHESHIRE. 
A late outrage committed on an inoffen- 
sive preacher in tbis county, has excited 
much indignation. The following are the 
particulars :—=** On the evening of Sunday, 
the 14th of June, William Wood, a licensed 
preacher of the Wesleyan Methodist con- 
nection, joined with about two hundred of 
his neighbours to worship God in the opea 
air, at Audlem, a village in Cheshire. While 
he was inthe act of praying, Mr. J. Groom, 
an attorney, went and dragged him from the 
pluce where he was kneeling, with such vio- 
lence, that he tore a Jarge hole in his coat. 
The preacher was summoned to appear the 
following Wednesday before Sir Corbet Cor- 
bet, bart. who convicted him in the penalty 
of twenty pounds for teaching and preaching 
on ground not licensed. ‘The defendant con- 
tended, that, as he was seized in the act of 
praying to God, and hadnot begun his sermon, 
nor uttered a sentence by way of teaching 
his audience, he was not guilty of the al- 
ledged offence ; but his plea was over-ruled. 
The defendant having refused to pay the fine, 
a warrant of distress was issued, and a bailiff 
sent to take possession. ‘The defendant ap- 
pealed to the Quarter Sessions, and went 
with four witnesses to Knatsford, but Sir 
Corbet did net attend, the cause is therefore 
dcferred till the Michaelmas Sessions. In the 
mean time, the execution on his goods pro- 
ceeds; and, on July 5th, (the bailiff 
having been eight days in the house,) they 
were taken to the village for sale. Several 
ef the hearers also have been convicted in 
the penalty of five shillings and costs. Four 
have paid eleven shillings and six-pence; an- 
other has paid fifteen shillings and six-pence 5 
and a poor cld widow has had her only bed 
stized, with several other articles of fur- 
niture, to pay her fine and costs, which are 
rated at one pound. 

Narricd ] At Great Budworth, Robert 
Massey, esq. to Miss W. youngest daughter 
ef Mr. Thomas Wilkinson, of Dutton. 

John Cross Starkey, esq. of Wrenburn 
Fill, to Grace, second daughter of Edward 
Penman, esq. of Great Russell-street, Bed- 
ford-square, London, 

Mr W~ Tomlinson, to Miss Harriet Hun- 
tington, both of Chester. 

Died.} At Chester, Mr. Parry.—Mr,. Wal- 
ter Thomas.—=Mr, Ayres, 75. ; 

Res Over Peover, Mr. Charles Clarke, 103. 

. ae all his faculties till the hous of 
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Mr. Boyer, late serjeant-major in the 
Cheshire Militia. 

At her son’s house, im Aliringham, 71, 
Mrs. W. relict of the late Mr. Wilson, of 
Macclesfield. 

At Alvastoa House, near Nantwich, Wil- 
liam Foster, esq. 78. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Died.] At Spondon, the Rev. J. Cade, 68. 

Mr. John Deacon, an alderman of Chester- 
field, 82. 

Mrs. Welch, wife of Mr. W. of Derby. 

In the 73d year, Mr. F. Raome, formerly 
a bookseller in Derby, and organist of St. 
Werburgh’s church for upwards ef forty-six 
years, 

At Smalley, Mr. William Rushton, 46. 
He ate his supper heartily, and, after con- 
versing some time with a person who was ut 
his house, he went with the same person to 
the bottom of his yard, and in a few minutes 
was discovered lying dead. 

At Chesterfield, Richard Gillett, esq. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. | 

Married.] At Somerby, Mr. Tupman, of 
Nottingham, to Charlotte, younges? daughter 
of Isaac Tavlor, esq. of the former place. 

The Rev. Thomas Bigsby, rector of Bees- 
ton, near Nottingham, to Miss Fairburn. 

Died.] Aged 102, at Nottingham, the 
wife of Mr. G. Yeomans. 

At Newark, Mrs. C. wife of Mr. Chatter- 
ton, of that place. ' 

At Kirklington Hall, Mrs. S. wife of Rear- 
Admiral Sotherton. 

At Mansfield, Mrs. B. wife of Mr. George 
Barker, of that place. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The following Epitaph is copied froin 
a tomb-stone, placed in Martin’s burying- 
ground, Stamford, to the memory of the weil- 
known Daniel Lambert:— 

‘6 In remembrance of that prodigy in nature, 
Daniret LAMBERT, 
a native of Leicester, who was possessed of 
an excellent and convivial mind, and in per- 
sonal greatness he had no competitor. He 
measured three feet one inch round the leg, 
_nine feet four inches round the body, and 
weighed fifty-two stone, eleven pound:, (per 
stone of fourteeg pounds.) He departed this 
life on the 21st of June, 1809, aged thirty. 
nine years.—As 2 testimony of respect, this 
stone is erected by his friends in Leicester.” 

Six hundred snakes were lately destroyed 
at Boltham, near Lincoln. They were 
nestled in some old manure, lying on one 
side of the fields. The parish, according to 
immemorial custom, gave a halfpenny for 
each of the old snakes, anda farthing for 
every young one. ; 

The bridge over Fordyke Wash, is to be 
completed by May next: it is to be con- 
structed of Englisn oak, and has been cone 
tracted for seven thousand pounds by Messrs. 
Pacey and Colly, of Boston. 

The Corporation of Boston has, by new 
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tates of wharfage, inereased their rental three 
thousand five hundred pounds per annum, 
arising out of the increased shipping business 
of the merchants of that town. 

Married.] R. Johnson, esq. of Binbrook, 
to Mary Anne, youngest daughter of T. 
Seear, esq. of Turnham-green. ; 

At Sturson on the Steepic, near Gainsbro’, 
Mr. Thomas Twible, farmer, 70, to Miss 
Wastneys, 21, both of the former place. 

At Ancaster, J. Nethercoat, esq. of Ha- 
zelbeech, Northamptonshire, to Charlotte- 
Jemima, third caughter of W. Hammond, 
esq. of St. Alban’s Court, Kent. 

Died.} At Thornton, Lincolnshire, Mrs. 
Sarah Johnsonya maisen lady, 107 years. 

At Baston, 83, Mrs. Parker, widow. She 
was mother, grandmother, and great grand- 
mother, to 8? persons, al! living. 

Miss Elizabeth P. the daughter of Captain 
R. Pindar, of Gainsborough. The remark- 
able mortality that has attended Captain P.’s 
family, i the short space of eighteen 
months, is worthy of record: The mother, 
Mis. Mary P. 3 his only son, Robert ; his two 
daughters, Harriet and Elizabeth; his brother, 
George; his nephew, R.P.; his niece, Mrs, 
Jane Clark ; and his nephew, Richard Moxon, 
jun. have all drunk deeply of the eup of 
affiiction in the above short period, and are 
now no more. Seven of them died in the 
course of nine months. 

The Rev. W. Simpson, of Greatford. 

The Rev. f. Metcalf, M.A. rector of 
Clipston, near Market Harborough. 

LEICISTLERSUIREs 

In the year 37.95, one half-year’s expense 
of the poor of Earl Shilton, was twenty-three 
pounds tour shillings. In the corresponding 
hali-year of 1810, the expense of the poor of 
the said parish, was six hundred pounds five 
shillings, which is nearly 2 twenty-six fold 
increase in fifty-five years. 

A diabolical attempt was lately made to 
murder Mr. Wallis, a respectable surgeon, 
of Loughborough, by a person in disguise, 
who, atter calling him up, on a professional 
pretenee, fired a pistol at him, and escaped. 

Marvicd.| At Barrow-upon-Sear, Mr. Wil- 
Tian Ellott, to Miss M. Harrison. 

At Cossington, Henry Goude, esq. to Do- 
rothy, sister to Colonel Hulse, of the Lei. 
cestersDire Militia. 

At Leicester, Mr. John Waddington, mer- 
@hiant, of York, to the only daughter of Mr. 
Francis Browa.—Mr. Rogers, to Miss Har- 
sold, daughter of Mr. H. Granby-street,— 
Mr, J. B. Daltomy druggist, to Miss Maria 
Carter Babington.—-Mr, Thomas Robinson, 
to Mrs Mary Surguy.——-Mr. James Parker, 
wt Atherstone, to Miss Williamson, of Derby, 
—Mr. J. B. Robinson, of Leicester, te Miss 
bPuttison, of Stroud, 

At Breedon on-the Bill, Mr. J. Hicklin, 
of Gubyiam, to Miss EK. eldest daughter 
et Mr. jotn Knight, of Newbold. 


j. W- Crutwell, esq. of the u3d foot, to 
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Mary, only daughter of Nicholas H 
of Hinckley. = 

At Croft, Mr. T. Hobson, of Great Stret. 
ton, to Mary, only daughter of Mr, EB, Pray 
of the former place. j 

At Tugby, the Rev. Edward Jones, vicar 
of Greetham, to Ebizabeth, third daughter 
of the Rev. Jethro Inwood, B.A. curate of 
Tughy. ' 

Diced } At Leicester, Mr. Samuel Tx 
tam, 20. 

At Ashby-de-la~Zouch, Mr. Robert Stater, 
37.——Mr. James Hopkinson, architect. 

At Rothley, J. W. Goddard, 62, minister 
of the baptist congregation, at Rothley.—Mr, 
D. J. Burne, 45. In the former part of his 
life he was in the service of an officer, stati. 
oned on the coast of Lowes Guinea, where he 
acquired 2 knowledge of the native mode of 
treating Nephritie complaints, which he suc. 
cessfully employed at home. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The fasting woman, Mrs. Ann Moote, it 
yet inexistence, in her native village, Tet- 
bury. She has not eaten any thing for four 
years and eight months, nor drunk even a 
single glass of any liquid for three years and 
ten months; her complexion is uncommonly 
pale, and her voice is faint and low. 

The potatoe crops are most abundant. Con- 
tracts have been made in Stafford, to supply 
them at ene shilling and six-pence per 
bushel. 

At the Stafford Assizes, William Booth, 
a noted offender, was convicted upon two 
indictments for forging Bark of England 
Notesy and making Bank-note paper. He 
had a complete establishment, and several 
assistants. He was left for execution. 

Marricd.] At Stoke-upon-Trent, Mr. 
James Yates, of Shelton, in the Potteries, to 
Miss R. daughter of Mr. George Ridgway, 
manufacturer, of the former place. 

At Wolverhampton, Mr. ‘Fhomas Thomp- 
son, to Miss Pemberton, of Market Drayton. 
—Mr. ‘T. Lowe, of Wolverhampton, to Miss 
Carter, of Stafford.——- Mr. Charles Steward, of 
Batham Hill, Surrey, to Ann, second daugh- 
ter of John Willim, esq. of Bilston.—Mr. E. 
Wilcox, to Miss Dunn, both of Wolver- 
hampton.—Mr. N. Stirk, to Mrs. Green. 
Mr. Thomas Thompson, of Wolverhampton, 
to Miss Pemberton, of Market Drayton... 

Thomas Vaughton, esq. of Pearce Hay, 
Sarah, second daughter of John Ashdown, 
esq of Llanhedrick, Salop. 

Mr. William Menkin, merchant, of Ec 
cleshall, to Miss Rhodes, of the Woodhouse, 
near Keel. 

Died.] In his 89d year, at Little Chst- 
wall, in the parish of Sheriff Hales, Mr- 
George Jellicoe; a gentlemen very greatly 
respected and beloved for his integrity 224 
benevolence. 

At the Woodhonses, in his 8Oth year, the 
Rev. Thomas Shaw Hellier, M.A. curate o 
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4 Tipton, and Chaplain to the Right 
Ear! of Stamford and Warrington. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

A theatre is about to be built at Stratford- 
on-Avon, in honour of Shakespeare. 

Married.] At Birmingham, Mr. Joseph 
Butterworth, printer and bookseller, to Miss 
Mary Ann Butler.—Mr. Carruthers, attor- 
ney, of Halesowen, to Mrs. Sutton, widew of 
the Rev. Wim. S. late vicar of Halesowen.— 
Mr. Thomas Langley, of Lichfield, to Eliza- 
beth Fardon, of this town.— Nir. Woodburn, 
of Birminghain, to Miss Summersticld, | ot 
Willcy, Leicestershire.-—Mr, Charles Pettitt, 
ty Miss Roberts, both of Bartholomew street. 

At Harborne, Mr. Joho FI. Parker, to Miss 
Winifred Harper, of New-street. ; 

At Handsworth, Mr. John Bramich, to 
Miss Ann Shaw, cidest daughter of Mr. Oli- 
ver S. of islington.—Mr. Samuel Hatley, jun. 
of Walsall, to Miss LHiizabeth Brereton, 
daughter of Mr. S. B. of Birmingham. 

At Aston, Mr. Thomas Cox, to Miss Sarah 
Upton, both of Deritend —Mr. E. Moore, of 
Southam, to Miss Sarah Raan, of Bradford 
street, Deritend. : 

At Edghaston, Mr. Wm. Salmon, to Miss 
Rebecca Tompson, both of Birmingham. 

Mr. W. Reading, jun. to Miss Smith, only 
daughter of Mr. John Smith, both of Priors 
Hardwick. 

In Coventry, John Bagshaw, esq. to Mrs. 
Eubank. 

Died] At Birmingham, Mrs. N. Parkes, 
wife of Z. P. of Cooper’s Bank.=<-Miss Brad- 
ney, voungest daughter of Mr. James B. of 
Price-street, 24.—Mr. Wm. Miliward, of the 
New Inkleas, 5$4.—-Mrs. Alice Humpston, 
widow, of New Meeting-street, 85. 

At Stockfield House, Mrs. Wickins, 74.— 
Mrs. Mary Hidson, widow of Mr. T. H. of 
Steelhouse Jane, 75. 

At Harborne, Mr. Wm. Read, for near 40 
years master of the Free School there. 

Aged 68, much respected, the Rev. Jona- 
than Hodgkinson, of Hindley, 53 years mi- 
nister of the dissenting congregation of that 
place. 

Mr. J. Elliman, of Coventry, 66. 

Mrs, Bottrill, of Kenilworth, 84. 

Mr. R. Masters, sen. of Sawbridge, 97. 

Mrs. Jane Bruce, of Tiddingten, near Strat- 
ford upon-Avon, 83. 

Miss Cranmer, of Solihull, 31.—-Mrs. Ly- 
nal, relict of Mr. George L. of Solihull. 

At Atherstene, Mary, daughter of Mr. 
Morris. 

Mr. Tateham, surgeon, of Narborough. 

After a lingering illness, Mrs. Linnehy tai- 
lor, and daughter of Mr. Cliff. 

AtCoventry, David Rattray, M.D. aged 
7). This celebrated physician was examined 
on the trial of Capt. Donellan, for poisoning 
Sit Theodosius Boughton, of which the Cap- 
tain was found guilty and executed. 

SHROPSHIRE. 


Mr. lI. Deakin, of Holbrook, near Wem, 
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has cut from a plot of irrigated land, con- 
taining twenty-two perches, eleven hundred 
and a half of hay, (nearly four tons per acre.) 
The produce of the whole meadow was nearly 
in the same proportion. 

Married] Mr. J. Phillips, of Bishop's 
Castle, to Mrs. Davies, of the same place. 

At Churchstoke, Mr. Higginson, of Kin- 
ton, to Miss A. Hotchkiss, of the formec 
place. 

At Shrewsbury, Mr. fohn Evans, of the 
Wyle Cop, to Miss Baker, niece of Mr. 
Hayes, of the same place. 

Died.] Near Whitchurch, 5%, Mr. Robert 
Caluk, formerly a respectable druggist ie 
Oswestry. 

Aged 82, Mr. Gronna, of Shrewsbury.— 

Edward Bage, esq. of Shrewsbury, formerly 
an eminent syrgeon at Tamworth.—Mrs, J. 
wife of Mr. Jenks, bookbinder, Shrewsbury. 

Mr. Edward Ireland, brother of the late 
R. Ireland, esq. of Longden. 

At Whitchurch, 68, Mrs, J. widow of Mr. 
T. Jenkins. 

ait Prees Heath, Mr. Nunnerley, 75. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Among the subscribers for the relief of the 
poor at Worcester, appears the name of Lucien 
Bonaparte, for 501. He has taken a house 
near the city. 

A cow belonging to J. Graves, of Kemp- 
sey, near Worcester, lately brought forth five 
calves!! They appear to have been calved 
about a fortnight before the usual time ; it is 
supposed that they would have arrived at 
maturity had not some medicine which was 
administered to the cow caused her to cast 
them. The cowis likely to live. 

Married.| At Worcester, Mr. H. Reynolds, 
of Cleobury Mortimer, to Miss Plant, of 
Southrop.—Mr. Daniel Lloyd, of Hanley 
Castle, to Miss Sparry, daughter of the late 
Mr. T.S. of Walton Cardiff, near Tewkes- 
bury. 

The Rev. T. Bedford, rector of St. He- 
len’s, to Catherine, widow of Lieut-Colonel 
Mannoch, late of 56th regiment. 

‘The Rev. Mr, Oldham, rector of Doverdale, 
to Miss Dugard. 

Dizd.] At Henwick Hill, the Rev, G. 
Shelton, chaplain to the Earl of Exeter, vicar 
of Cleve Priory, and one of the minor canons 
of that cathedral. 

In Dudley, inthe prime of life, Maria, wife 
of the Revs R. Crocket, of Fordall. 

Mr. Oliver Dixon Granger, of Netherton, 
near Dudley. 

In the Tything, Mr. Grainger, many years 
an eminent drawing-master, uf Worcester.— 
Mr. Iddey, of the ‘Tycthing. 

Aged 22%, after an illness of a few hours, 
greatly lamented, Charles, eldest son of HH. 
Wakeman, esq. of Perdeswell. 

At Newland, Mary, wife of Mr. R. King, 
of Dymock, and eldest daughter of Mr. ‘1. 


Reynolds, of the former place. 
Az HEREFORDSMIRE. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Four fine children, belonging to Richard 
Builth, a day labourer, of Abbeydure, were 
Jately consumed by fire in their father’s cot- 
tage, during the absence of the mother. 

A prospect appears of the whole country 
being delivered from that destructive vermin 
the rat, through the laudable exertions of the 
Herefordshire Agricultural Society. Repeat- 
ed experiments have proved that a Mr. Broad 
has the certain means of enticing rats into a 
wooden trap, by a bait which appears to have 
an irresistible influence over those sagacious 
animals; sixty or seventy having been caught 
in one building, within a few hours after their 
destruction had been previousiy attempted by 
ferrets and other means. ‘The premium re- 
quired by Mr. B. for giving publicity to his 
valuable discovery, is 1000 guineas ; one half 
ot which has been already subscribed by the 
members of the above society. 

Merried.| Mr. Trownser, of Walford, near 
Ross, to Miss Doel, of Abergavenny. 

Mr. W. Nicholl, surgeon, of Cowbridge, 
to Miss Richards, only daughter of the late 
Rev. R. R. of Lantrissent, Glamorgan. 

At bis seat of Putley Court, William Stock, 
esq. of Ludgate-hill, London. 

At Ross, Mrs. M. Hill, 95. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

For some time a grand and extensive un- 
dertaking (which deserves to be ranked 
amongst the first public works of the 19th 
century,) has been carried on in the forest of 
Dean, for the purpose of dispensing, by means 
of rail or tram-roads, the valuable productions 
of coal, lime, end other articles, (particularly 


the former, with which it abounds,) to all 


the cities, towns, and villages, on the banks 
of the rivers Severn and Wye; the principal 
Jevels of which have been but little worked, 
from the want of such a cheap mode of con- 
veying their resources to those markets. Se- 
veral of these new communications are finish- 
ed, and in use, communicating with the Se- 
vern. The line to Monmouth is nearly com- 
pleted; and new levels are opening for the 
benefit of the upper parts of the Wye. En- 
vironed as Monmouth is, with the mast beau- 
titul walks, this branch of the rail-road may 
be classed among the most interesting. It 
commences at the foot of May-Hill, near 
W ye-bridge, and is carried, by the most gra- 
dual and casy ascent, along the side of an 
extensive (in part woody) hill, parallel with 
the course of the Wye, a pertect terrace for 
three miles. Coul is now brought to Mon- 
mouth, and offered to the public at several 
shillines per ton below the price it has teen 
sold at for many preceding years. To the 
agricultural interest its ucVaAntages promise to 
be incalculable > tor, moestead of sending their 


teams to the forest through the nighe, in the 
article of prc 


proviston wlone (called usage, ) given 
te ihe colliers tor loading the waggons, they 
will now be enadled to return with fuel or 
Hawey alter bringing tlicir grain or other pro- 
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ductions to market, a spacious and commodioys 
wharf being erected at May-hill for that pur. 
pose. 

Married.} Mr. E. Paull, to Frances 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Llewellyn, both of 
Monmouth. 

Mr. John Gardiner, to Miss Prichard, 
daughter of Mr. P. of Chepstow. 

Died.| Mrs. Nicholl, wife of Wm. N. 39. 
of Caerleon. 


Mr. Davies, an eminent farmer, of Tally- 
Coed. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

During the late memorable and bloody con. 
test for Bristol, Mr. Harr Davis, the 
banker, polled upwards of 1900 votes, and 
Mr. Henry Hunt, 255. The number of 
voters are above 7000. We have been told 
that the expenses on one side exceeded 
34,0001. A petition has been presented by 
Mr. Hunt against the return of Mr. Davis, 
founded on the alleged employment of 700 
bludgeon men, the introduction of the mili- 
tary, and acts of bribery and corruption. 

Married | At Gloucester, Mr. Smith, of 
Blockley, to Miss Malpas, of Tewkerbury. 

Mr. Jas. T. son ef Mr. C. Thomas, collec. 
ter of Excise, to Miss Phillips, of Bicester. 

At Cheltenham, William Thomas, esq. 
captain in the India’s Company’s service, to 
Ann, eldest daughter of Thomas Hunter, esq. 
of Cumberland-place. 

Mr. S. Newmann to Miss Longs, both of 
Sandhurst. 

At Micleton, Mr. R. C. only son of H. 
Cooper, esq. of Saintbury, to Lucy, only 
surviving daughter of Wm. Freeman, esq. of 
Hidcote. 

William Powell Lorrymer, esq. Aberga- 
venny, ta Miss Cecilia Addis, of Cheltenham. 

Capt. Young, of the Royal Navy, to Mary, 
daughter of the late Sir Edwin Jeynts, of 
Gloucestershire. 

At Cirencester, the Rev. Henry C. se 
cond son of Joseph Cripps, esq. M. P. fot 
Cirencer, to Miss Judith L. daughter of Wm 
Laurence, esq. of the same place. 

At Tidenham, John Buckle, esq. of Chep- 
stow, to Miss Maria Williams. 

John Blagdon Hale, esq. of Alderley, to 
Jane Eliza, eldest daughter of Joshua Powell, 
esq. of Brislington. , 

Mr. J. Orum, to Miss Hannah Wigmore, 
both of Avening. 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Bright, sister to the 
late Mr. J. Butler, of Sandhurst.—At 
an advanced age, Mrs. C. selict of the 
Rev. Jas. Commeline, Vicar of Haresfeld, 
in this county.—-Miss L, daughter of the 
late Rev. Thos. Leach, of Blakeney, aged 
66, Anne, wife of the Rev. Richard Rakes 
and sister of the late Thos. Mee, ¢*4: of 
Gloutester. 

In her 88th year, most deservedly esteemed 
and lamented, Mrs. S. relict of Mr. “E105 
Spencer, of Kemerton. 


Mrs. Watis, sen. late of Codrington-Sanc® 
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At Wickwar, Mr. Tyler, late of Tyther- 
ineton.—Mr. Sam. Shipp, of Yate.——Miss 
M. Cooper, of Southgate-street. 

Mrs. A. wife of Mr. Chas. Ayliffe, of Min- 
¢hinbampton.—Mrs. Hatton, of Churcham. 

At Stroud, in his 15th year, Charles, eldest 
son of Mr. Newman, solicitor. 

At Guiting Grange, Mrs, S. relict of P, 
Snell, esq. of that place.—-Mrs. R, wife of 
Mr. Ruff, librarian of Cheltenham, 

At Hucclecote, aged 44, John Elton, esq. 
the last male descendant of a very ancient fa- 
mily in the county of Hereford.—-Mr. Robt. 
Hathway, of Westerleigh, aged 75. 

At Little Dean, in her 80th year, Mrs. Sa- 
rah M. relict of Wm. Morton, esq. 

At Flaxley, in this county, Mr. John Pal 
mer.—-In the prime of life, Mr. Wm. Hill, 
a respectable tarmer of Leigh. 

Mrs. Till, of Tetworth. 

At Evesham, Mr. Battersby, bookseller. 

At the residence of his son, Tho. Boyce, 
near Dymock, aged 82, John Wood, esq. 
Jate of Preston Court. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The proprietors and occupiers of estates 
en the Banks of the Thames from New- 
bridge in Oxfordshire, to Leachlade, Glou- 
cestershire, have had a meeting to ascer- 
tain the reasons for those interruptions of the 
navigation, which cause their lands cto be 
overflowed, and to suggest means for remedy- 
ing this evil. 

Married.] At Oxford, Mr. William Sy- 
monds, to Miss Charlotte Galioway.—-Rev. T. 
William Bradford, A. M. of St. John’s col- 
lege, rector of Storrington, Sussex, to Martha, 
daughter of Edward Wilmot, esq. of Clifton. 
—Mr. Robert Rouse, cabinet-maker, of Ox- 
ford, to Miss P. K. Fritters, of Begbroke. 

At Garsington, Mr. Fruin, jun. of Baldon, 
te Miss E. Stone, of Garsington. 

At Banbury, Mr. Daniel N. son of Mr. 
Newton, of Neithrop, to Mrs. C. widow of 
Robert Calcott, gent. 

Did.}J Aged 75, Mr. Threadwell, forme 
€:.v of Wolvercot. 

Mr. William Welch, of Banbury. 

Mr, William Bowell, of Hampton Gay. | 
Aged 70, Mr. John Blake, sen. of Pink- 
hill, near Stanton Harcourt, 

Aged 56, Miss E, Surman, of Horspath, 

_BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The business of the Military College, has 
a Marlow and Wycombe, to the 
Buc 3 a erected for that purpose near 
Married.) At Winchenden, Mr. R. Pare 
“onsy Of Great Haseley, to Miss R. only 
on of L. Reeves, esq. of the former 
wat W. Lawrence, of Lee, to Miss H. 
“Y daughter of J. Hankin, esq. of Bent- 
Worth, ants. 

At High Wycomb, J. Carter, jun. esq. to 
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At Aston Clinton, Mr. Simons, yeoman, 
of Weston Turville, Oxon, to Miss Harwood, 
of the former place. 

_Died.| Aged 78, the Rev. B. Anderson, 
vicar of Penn, and formerly of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Died.] At Hertford, Eliza, second daughter 
of the late R. Skinner, esq. of Newton House, 
Hampshire. 

- At Ware, Mrs. B. wife of Mr. Bell. 

At Great Munden, in his 53d year, Fe 
Stone, esq, late of Hoddesdon. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Aged 25, the wife of Mr. J. Pryer, of Lue 
ton. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

At Long Buckby, Mr. Lee, jeweller of 
London, to Miss Frances Elston, of Lutter 
worth. 

Died.] At Northampton, Mr. J, Clif, 72. 

Aged 77, the Rev. Wm. Raye, upwards 
of 50 years rector of Weldon. 

'  CAMBRIDGESUIRE AND HUNTS. 

A sow, the property of Mr. Soalby, of 
Wisbeach, on the 29th of June, farrowed 
four pigs; on the next day, twelve; and ur 
Wednesday, the 8th of July, farrowed one 
more, making seventeen in number. 

Dawson, for poisoning the race-horses, was 
executed on the 8th of August, at the top of 
Cambridge Castle, amidst a surrounding as- 
semblage of at least twelve thousand spec~ 
tators, it being the market day. He made a 
declaration of his accomplices, but it is said, 
they do not include any gentlemen of the 
turf, 

Married.] William Apsey, esq. of Ely, to 
Miss Stevens, niece of T. Ind, esq. of Cam- 
bridge. 

At Kimbolton, the Rev. John Bligh, of 
Bodmin, to Miss Mary Codlin. 

Died.] Suddenly, at her father’s house, in 
Balsham, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. C. R. 
Pritchett, of che Charter-house. 

At Huntingdon, Mrs. Mutton, 66. 

Miss C. J. in her 2ist year, second daugh. 
ter of the Rev. G. Jenyns, of Bottisham Hall. 
~ (€. R. Hodson, tenth son of Mr, F. Hoason, 
proprietor of the Cambridge Chronicle, 21. 

NORFOLK, 

The nobility, clergy, and gentry of the 
county of Norfolk, have entered into resce 
lations for forming schools in tnat county 
and city. Upwards of one thousand six hun 
dred pounds, has been subscribed in aid of the 
benevolent design. 

Married.] At Mattishall, the Rev. W. 
Manning, rector of Diss, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. W. S. Donne, 
rector of Coulton. 

At Southrepps, Mary, the wi'e of J. Pettit, 
esq. of Bocking, 57. 

At Corputsy, S. Mogg, 102. He fought 
at the battle of Quebec, under the celebrated 
General Wolfe. 

At Norwich, Mrs, Jane Fair, 191, 
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At Yarmouth, A. Royals, 105. 
Francis Longe, esq. of Spixworth Park. 
SUFFOLK. 

At Assington, the Rev. J. A. Stephenson, 
MA. rector of Lympsham, to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. P. Gurdon, of 
Assington Hall, 

J. Smith, esq. of Friswell Hall, to Miss 
Gadtrey, of Caldecote, and niece of J. G. esq. 
ot Fincham. 

The Rev. f. Cartwnght, of Whelnetham, 
to Miss Mary W. second daughter of the late 
John Wastell, esq. of Risby. 

Died.| Mr. Robert Burgess, farmer, of 
W ingtield-hall, 81. 

Mr. }. Bayles, of Thorp-hall, Hoxne, 85. 

At an advanced age, Mr. W. Boyden, of 
Barrow, and formerly a maltster of Bury. 

in his 68th year, of an apoplectic fit, J. 
Barnard, esq, of Sudbury. 

ESSEX. 

Bassingcourt Hall, the seat of the late Sir 
Peter Parker, is now pulling down, and sel- 
Hing in Jots. Jet cost fifty thousand pounds 
building thirty years ago; the materials are 
not expected to fetch gight thousand pounds. 

The Essex Independent Freeholders lately 
set at Cheimsrord, to celebrate the fourth 
anniversary of their club,Montague Burgoyne, 
esq. inthe chair. The company were una- 
mimous in expressing their determination to 
do all in their power to effect a Parliamentary 
Reform, 

Marricd.| The Rev. H. Powell, rector of 
East Horndon, to Anne, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. J]. Birch, rector of Corringham. 

Mr. W. Smith, of Coggeshall, one of the 
Society of Friends, to Miss H. Green, second 
caughter ot Mr. A. G. Sudbury. 

At Mucking, Essex, J. Scratton, esq. of 
Prittlewell Priory, to Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Z. Piggott, esq. of Mucking Hall. 

The Rev. P. Budworth, rector of High 
Laver, to Eliza, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
JT. Darby, of Shelly. 

At Wanstead, Mr, J. W. Lush, solicitor, 
to Charlotte, daughter of Major Wright, 
esq. of Woodtord. 

£. J. eldest son of the Rev. J. Thurlow, 
of Gostield Park, to Miss Alton, of Clapham 
Conymon. 

Died.| At Chelmsford, after a short but 
painsal illness, in her 22d year, Miss C. T, 
youngest caughter of Mr. ‘Thornton, manager 
and proprictor of the Windsor Theatre. 

At Walthamstow, L). Hinley, esa. 

At Newport, Mrs. P. wite of G. Pochin, 
esq. and sister of the Rev. Dr. Bate Dudley. 

At Leyton, Miss Tillstone, niece of T. F, 
Bristow, esq. of the same place. 

Mrs. W. wite of John Wright, esq. of 
Kelvedon Hall, near Ongar, and daughter of 
the late Sir John Lawson, bart. of Brough 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

At Colchester, Jane, the wife of J. Baw- 
tree, esq —Miss K. Guughter of Mr. Rick- 


wood, Veterinary surgeonMrs, Bloon.{¢i¢ 
telict of Mr. B. maltster, 


Suffolk—Essexr—Kent. 
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KENT. 

The erection of the new Gaol, Town Hall, 
&c. for the county of Kent, is proceed; 
with activity at Maidstone. The expense is 
estimated at 160,0001. 

Bible Societies have been agreed on, x 
Maidstone and at Dover. 

A destructive fire lately broke out at Mr. 
Flood’s Printing Office, Canterbury, which 
threatened great devastation in the City, Sc. 
veral houses were consumed. 

Married. ] At Faversham, Mr. R. Lari. 
man, of the Company of Dredgers, to Miss 
Mary Elliott. 

Mr. Edward Lewis, of Sherbourne, Surgeon, 
to Miss Holbrook, of Deal. 

At Frittenden, Henry Rogers, esq. of Gel. 
ly, Cardiganshire, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. T. Jones, rector of St. Mary's, 
Kent. 

At Canterbury, Mr. Benjamin Roalfe, to 
Miss Harriet Horn. 

At Bricge, Mr. Ambrose Culmer, of Can. 
terbury, to Miss Hannah France, of Bridge. 

At Hollingbourn, Mr. Wm. Crispe, of 
Leeds, tu Miss Eliz. S. daughter, of Mr. 
Stroud, paper-maker, Hollingbourn. 

Died.] At Biddendeny Mrs. B. relict of 
Mr. E. Bingham, jun. 

In addition to the severe loss lately sus 
tained by the Fiach family, a still further af- 
fliction have befallen the surviving children, 
in the death of their mother, the relict of the 
late Mr. E. Finch, who was drowned, with 
his three sons, in the Medway, near Rochiei- 
ter. Mrs. F. may be said to have died lite. 
rally broken-hearted, through that heart 
rending misfortune. Four children are still 
left to bewail the loss of their parents. 

At Tunbridge Wells, in her 25th year, 
Mary-Ann, daughter of the Rev. Marua 
Benson. 

At Maidstone, Mr. John Walter. 

At Smallhyth, Mrs. Hook, 78. 

At Tenderden, Mrs. W. wife of Mr. The 
mas Winton. 

At Sandling, Mrs. Thomas, aged 74. 

At Bethersden, aged 82, Mr. Thomas 
Viny, formerly of Tenderden. 

Mr. Benwell, surgeon, of Dover, aged 70. 

At Mongeham, near Deal,. Mr. Joha 
Noakes, 87. ‘ 

In an advanced age, Mrs. W. relict of Mr. 
Wm. Wimble. 

At Chatham, Mrs. C. wife of Mr. G. Cre 
sy, of the Dock Yard, 

At Faversham, Mrs. Lowe, widow. 

Mr. full, of Wingham. 

At Margate, William Belsey, es9- 

At Canterbury, Mr. John Piddocks aged 
80. 

At Deal, Mrs. Mary Foreman, aged - 

At Dover, after a short illness, aged 2*s 
Miss Ann Gravener. 

Mrs. Sarah R. widow of John Russell, 4 
banker, of Maidstone. . 

At the College at Wye, aged 83, the Ret. 
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Snave, and for upwards of 50 years perpetual 

curate of Maidstone. , 

Rev. B. J. Bridges, rector of Saltwood cum 
vthe. 

oC Biddenden, Sophia, only daughter of 

Mr. Samuel Pattenson. : 

At Ripple, in her 14th year, Maria- 
Frances, second daughter of the Rev. Charles 
Philpet, rector of that parish. 

SURREY. 

Died.} At Kew, R. Hunter, esq. 80. 

At Sutton Lodge, the Rev. M. ‘Thomas, 67. 

At Henley on Thames, Lawrence Neville, 
ecq. late paymaster of the 19th regiment of 
Light Dragoons. é 

At her house in Croydon, Miss Durant, 61. 

At Dulwich, T. Goulding, esq. 63. 

SUSSEX. 

There is a woman living at Brighton, 
named Phebe Heshill, who is 98 years of 
ave. In her youth, it seems, she served 
seven years as a private soldier, in the Sth 
regiment of foot. She earns a sorty sub- 
sistence, by retailing giagerbread and fruit 
about the sireets. 

The Duke of Norfolk is about to enlarge 
and improve the Town Hall, at Horsham, at 
his own sole expense, for the better accom- 
modation of the Judges, &c. at the Assize 
time. 

Married.] W. Whitter, esq. of Worthing, 
to Miss F. B. second daughter of W. Bayly, 
esq. of Boreham. 

Died.] At Rye, Captain Haddock, 75. 

At the Grange, near East Grinstead, Mrs. 
B. the wife of C. Birkhead, esq. 57. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The Board of Agriculture has adjudged a 
premium of thirty guineas, in apiece of plate, 
with an appropriate inscription, to the Rev. 
J. Willis, of Supley, near Ringwood, for his 
Memoir on the best and surest means of en- 
abling this kingdom to supply itself with 
bread corn, so as to cut off the necessity of 
importing foreign grain. 

Married.] The Rev. R. E. youngest son of 
the late Dr Ekins, Dean of Salisbury, to 
Miss M. eldest daughter of Sir C:-W. Malet, 
bart. of Wiibury House. 

At Weyhill, Mr. J. Davis, aged 21, to 
Miss M. S. aged 41, only daughter of W. 
Sheppard, esq. of Appleshaw. 

At Southampton, Mr. Collingwood, printer 
to the Oxford University, to Miss Baker, 
late of Ashford, Hants. 

At Eling, W. R. Smith, esq. to Miss 
Blake, of Totton. 

At Brading, isle of Wight, R. A. T. esq. 
of the Bengal establishment, (son of Robt. 
Thomas, M.D. of Salisbury,) to Caroline, 
tec nd daughter of the late J. Gilbert, esq. 
et Newport. 

Did | The Rev. Johi: Walters, head-mas- 
‘cro: the Grammar-school at Bishop’s Wa- 


tham. 


At Salsbury, Willoughby, posthumovs son 
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of the late Hon. Willoughby Bertie (lost im 
the Satellite, in December, 1810,) and nee 
phew of the Earl of Abingdon. 

At South-sea, near Portsmouth, Georgi- 
anna, second daughter of the late Colonel 
Dacre. 

Marian Sophia, daughter of G. N. Thomp+ 
son, esq. of Penton Lodge, Hants. 

WILTSHIRE. 

A piece of wheat, belonging to a labouring 
man of the name of Lewis, at Purton, has 
claimed the admiration of the surrounding 
country. Having an acre of land in that 
parish, the man, in May, 1811, sowed three 
parts of it with spring wheat, aod in the 
autumn reaped from it a fair average crop, 
cutting it closeto the ground, in order to gain 
more straw. A few weeks afterwards, whea 
he was about to get the Jand ploughed up, he 
observed it covered with young wheat, grows 
ing from the old roots, which he suffered to 
remain till the spring, when the grain more 
than answered his expectation. It is now 
matured toa most excellent crop ef wheat, 
perfectly ripe, and evidently comes from the 
old roots, from bunches of thirty to one hun- 
dred fine stalks, springing frum each; and « 
new stalk is growing from the first joint. But 
the most important circumstance is, that the 
nature of the grain is completely changed, 
from small bearded ears to as fine 
wheat as ever was seen, the generality of the 
heads being from four to five inches in 
length, and full of very fine cerns. ql 

A Bible Society has been formed at Devizes. 

Diel.] Sarah, the youngest daughter of 
John Hancock, esq. of Marlborough. 

‘ BERKSHIRE. 

Married.] At Challow Park, Mr. S. Went- 
worth, to Harriet, eldest daughter of E. Tur- 
nor, esq. 

J. F. Fitz-Gerald, knight of Glin, of Glin- 
house, Ireland, to Bridget, fifth daughter of 
the Rev. Joseph Eyre, rector of St. Giles’s, 
Reading. 

At Wallingford, Captain Motley, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Mr. John Phillips, of thac 

lace. 
: At Abingdon, Mr. George Jackson, to 
Miss Ann Griffin, both of Abingdon. 

At Challew Park, Mr. S. Wentworth, te 
Flarriet, eldest daughter of E.*Turnor, esq. 

At Mascham, Mr. C. Hammons, or Charl- 
wicks, to Miss Ward, of Marcham. 

Dicd.} At Woolley Park, the Rev, P. 
Wroughton. 

Mrs, Palmer, relict of R, P. esq. of Hulme 
Park. 

The Rev. P. Wroughton, of Woolley 
Park, son of the late Mrs. W. of Salisbury. 

In his 18th year, R. S. H. Hallet, esq. of 
Denford, a lieutenant in che 52d regiment of 
foot, from the effects of an ague, caught at 
the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Several hundred acres of mown grass —- 
ca 
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been totally destroyed near Wincanton, by the 
deluges of rain which fell about the middle of 
July. . 

The corn and potatoes have every where in 
this county the most luxuriant appearance 5 
mot a patch has failed over miles of cultured 
ground—the apples, however, will be a very 
scanty produce. 

In che Court of Exchequer, on the 27th 
wit. Thomas Bratt, a collector of assessed 
taxes for Bristol, was convicted in the penalty 
ef eight thousand pounds for overcharging 
several persons, contrary tothe Act of Par- 
liament. 

Married.| At Bath, Richard Comyns 
Cole, esq. of Wimborne, to Charlotte, fourth 
daughter of Mr. Ewing, of Bath.—Thomas 
Flower, esq. of Melksham, to Mrs. Chapman, 
ef Caroline-buildings.—Mr. W. Charlton, to 
Miss Harriet Masters, of Camden place.—Mr. 
Williams, to Miss Patience.=—-Mr. Wm. 
Brown, jun. of Kinsmead-terrace, to Miss 
Thurston, daughter of Mr. T. of Burton- 
street.——David Sutton, jun. esq. of Dover, to 
Miss Merrifield, of Bath. 


At Clifton, Roger Eaton, esq. of Park glas, 


Pembrokeshire, to Dorothea, daughter of E. 
Wilmot, esq. of Clifton. 

Died.| At Bath, J. Battin, esq.-Edmund 
White, esq. many years a member of the cor- 
poration of Salisbury.—Joseph Carruthers, 
esq.——Charles Owen, esq. son of the late Rev. 
Dr. O. of Bangor.——Mrs. Frances Hancock, 
widow of Mr. W. H. 80.—Mrs. Dobson, re- 
lict of John D. esq.—The lady of Capt. Je- 
kyll, R.N. S6.—Mr. J. Hyatt, 80. 

Act Bristol, J. P. Noble, esq. an eminent 
surgeon of that city.——Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of S. Mountjoy, esq. of Corsham.— | he 
wife of J. D. Ellis, esq. 

At Clifton, the youngest daughter of Ma- 
jor Sir, of Dublin.=-The lady of Major-gen. 
Raymond. 

At North Cadbury, the Rev. J. Askew, 
77. 

At Netherclay-house, John Tyrwhitt, eso. 
74. ; 

Frances, the wife of Capt. Charitie, of the 
King’s Guards, and daughter of the late Ge. 
neral Douglas, of Taunton, 24. 

Frederick Jolin, the youngest son of the 
Rev. H. Sainsbury, of Beckington. 

At Bradley, aged 73, Mrs. Keasberry, 
relict of W. K. esq. late one of the patentees 
ef the Bath theatre. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

All the money on board the Abergavenny, 
lost some }cars ago near Wey mouth, to the 
amount of sixty thousand pounds in 
bas been recovered by means of the diving. 
tell. The vessel has been since blown it 
under WalcT, $v as to prevent the wieck bom 
kcrming a dangerous shoa! 


Mirried.} At Poole, Charles Cozens 


J~%? 
collars, 


: . @sq. 
of Dorchester, to Miss Wise, dauehter of the 
bre Mr. W. many years asurvcyor of tax ¢3 


tur the divisign Of Dor desier and Cerne, 
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Died.] At Eontmill Magna, the Rey 
R. Dibben, rector of that place and West 0;. 
chard. 

At Bradford Abbas, Miss Coates, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. C, formerly vicar of 
Sherborne. 

At Gussage, aged 84, Mrs. Templeman, 
widow of the Rev. Giles T. formerly rector 
of St. Giles’s, and surviving daughter of the 
Rev. Christopher Twynihoe, of Turnworth, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The foundation stone of the breakwater in 
Plymouth Sound was lately laid: a procession 
took place in consequence. 

A shark of considerable length was caught 
a few days since with a strong conger line, at 
Devil’s Point, Stonehouse, near Plymouth 
Dock: seven mackerel were found in his 
belly, and it is supposed to have been the 
same fish that the day before attacked a sol. 
dier of the Lancashire militia, who was swim. 
ming in Mill Bay, and wounded him severely 
in his legs. 

Married.| At Exeter, W. H. Thompson, 
esq. only sun of M. T. esq. to Miss Tonkin, 
only daughter of W. H. T. esq. of Exeter, 
barrister.—-Mr. Hercules Rickard, to Mis 
Mary Sampson.—Mr. Wm. Lancaster, of 
Plymouth Deck, to Miss Neck, of West. 
‘Teignmouth. 

At Drewsteignton, Mr. Samuel Burge, 
eldest son of S. B, esq. of Castle-Cary, te 
Miss Pitts, daughter of the late Joseph P. esq. 
of the former place. 

Mr. Thomas Hill, of Exeter, to Miss 
Bond, daughter of Mr. B. schoolmaster, 
Chudleigh. 

Died.| At Tavistock, Mrs. Spry, 80. 

At Brentor, Elizabeth Williams, 111. 

At Coombe, R. Pitt, esq. He served the 
office of high-sheriffin the year 1800. 

Mary, the wife of Mr. Davis, of Silton. 

At Paington, Capt. Wm. West, R.N.a 
brave and meritorious officer. 

At Budock, Mrs. Martha Harris, aged 112; 
she retained her faculties ta the last, and bas 
two daughters now living, the youngest is 70 
and the other 80 years of age. 

At Kenton, Mr. Thomas Spyring, 71- 

Mr. John Veilacott, of Heanton Punchar- 
don, aged&¥. He was drowned in fording the 
river Taw, between Fremington and Ashford j 
he has left a numerous family. 

CORNWALL. 

As two poor men, at Lower St. Columb, 
Cornwall, were lately digging in a pit for 
earth to mix with manure, they found 4 “4 
of metal, resembling a hand-saw-file, 
three sides. It proved to be gold. They 
took it to Truro, and sold it for about forty 
pounds. The bar must have lain where it 
was found perhaps for centuries. 

Died.] John Hilj, esq. of Launceston He 
was endeavouring to leap his horse over® 
hedge ; the beast, unabie to clear it, fell bach 
ward, and was killed on the spot; Mr, Hil 


survaved but a few ho urs aiterwards- 
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WALES. 

Tie embankment for gaining land from the 
sea, at Malleraeth Marsh, in Anglesea, which 
has, at length, been accomplished after fre- 
guent former attempts=and is Now so strong 
as, in the opinion of the best judges, to be 
imoregnable to the attack of the sea. The 
embankment at Tre-Madoc has not had equal 
success. p ‘ 

Measures are taking for finishing the new 
road between Carmarthen, Liandilo, and 
Swansea, within the year. ’ 

It is in contemplation to erect a bridge over 
the Towy at Clystanog, near Abergwiliy;a 
more important improvement for that part 
of the country could not have been suggested, 
as itwill be the means of shortening the dis- 
tance between New Inn and the Liandarog 
lime and coal district, nearly three miles. 

Marred | Mr. G. Davies, of Haverford- 
west, to Miss Ann Smith, of Jeffreston. 

At Denbigh, Thomas Evans, esq. of Pres- 
cot, to Miss Barrett, daughter of the late 
Onslow B. M.D. 

At Potfarry, Flintshire, Mr. Evan Evans, 
of Rhydgoch, to Miss Mary Williams, daugh- 
ter of Mr. J. W. of Glanelwyd. 

At Bangor, the Rev. Rowland Williams, 
A.M. rector of Haikin, Flintshire, to Miss J. 
W. Jones, second daughter of the late Rev. 
H. W. J. prebendary of Penmynedd, Anglesea. 

At Stokesley, Charles W. Griffith Wynne, 
esy of Voclas Hall, Denbighshire, to Sarah, 
fitih daughter of the Rev. Henry Hildyard. 

At St. Arvan’s, Mr. Oldham, banker, of 
Bristol, to Miss Martha W. youngest daughier 
of Mr. Wa:kins, merchant, of Chepstow. 

At Llantrissent, Mr. W. Nichvll, surgeon, 
of Cowbridge, to Miss R. only daughter of 
the late Rev. R, Richards, of Lantrissent. 

Mr, L. Lewis, to Miss Elizabeth M. daugh- 
ter of Mr. Morgan, both of Landilo. 

Lhe Rev. Robert Hughes, curate of Capel 
Curig, to Mrs. Griffiths, of Capel Curig. 

Mr. Trownser, of Walford, to Miss Doel, 
of Abergavenny. 

Jona Buckle, esq. of Chepstow, to Miss 
Maria Williams. 

At Llandovery, Robert Harvey Gedge, 


jun. esq. of Saville-House, Twickenhani, ~ 


Middlesex, to Miss Bridget Jones, of Car- 
Cigan, 

At St. Asaph, Captain Hemans, to Felicia 
Dorothea, eldest daughter of George Brown, 
¢:q. of Bronoylfa. 

D.ed.) George Ross, of Llanerchydol, esq. 

At Hygrove, Lucy Maria, youngest daugh- 
ter of Charies Evans, esq. 

At Clasemont, Henrietta, the wife of Sir 
John Morris, bare. 

Miss Crewe, eldest daughter of the late Mr. 
D.C. of Wrexham. 


The Rev. Hugh Griffith, of Dol y-Penrhyn, 


Carnarvtnshire. 


Mrs. Fiiz. Calland, widow of the late J.C. 
ety. 78, 
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At Swansea, Mr. Wm. S. Smith, 55. 

T. Kynaston, esq. of Caldy-island, Pem- 
brokeshire, 57. 

At Carmarthen, Catherine Samuel, 109. 

At Brecon, Mr. James Lewis, 99, the 
truly venerable father of that borough,—In 
the 20d year, Mr. Charles John C. eldest 
son of the late P. M. Cassin, esq. of Ma- 
dras. 

Mr. Richard Williams, Postmaster of 
Knighton, Radnorshire. 

At Haverfordwest, in his 81th year, S. L. 
Phillips, esq. banker, of that place, whose 
long life was distinguished by inflexible in- 
tegrity, and a strict regard to all the moral 
and sociai duties. 

Mr. Thomas Rogers, of Hafod-y-Bwch, 
near Wrexham. 

The lady ofthe Rev. Roger Butler Clough, 
of Bathafarn Park, Denbighshire. 

At Farm, near Abergele, Mrs. O. wife of 
Mr. John Oldticld, Solicitor. 

Mrs. S. Holland, sister of the late O. Hole 
land, of Conway, esq. 88. 

Mrs. T. wife of Mr. John Thomas, of Hir- 
wain Iron-works, Brecknockshire. 

At Llangoverous, Mr. J. Pember, formerly 
of Leominster. : 

At Beaumaris, Mrs. My relict of O. P. 
Meyrick, of-Bodorgan, esq. and M. P. for 
the county of Anglesea. 

At Rhualit, Mrs. J. relict of John Jones, 
esq. of Rhuallt,71. 

Mrs. L. widow of John Llewellin, esq. of 
Coedrigilan-House, and sister to the late Ede 
mund Traherne, esq. of Cast+lia. , 

At Great Frampton, Miss H. only child 
of William Humphreys, esq. a promising and 
amiable young lady. ? 

At Lan, Mrs. T. wife of Joseph Tim- 
mins, esq. 

At Liechryd, Mr. Thomas Morris, late 
engineer atthe Castle Ma!gwyn iron- works. 
IRELAND. 

Died.] In Dublin, Robert Owenson, esq. 
joint proprietor of several theatres in Ireland; 
he has left twodaugiters, Lady Morgan, (the 
celebrated novel writer,) and Lady Clarke. 

At Garretstown, ]. Kearney, esq. aged 86, 
forty of which he was a member of the Irish 
Parliament. 

At Wexford, Dr. Jacob, 74. He had served 
the office of Mayor of Wex.ord more than 
thirty times. 

At Wiiton, in the county of Wexford; W. 
Alcock, esq. 

While sitting in his chair at dinner, at 
Morrison’s Tavern, in Dawson-street, Cork, 
Sir Patrick O’Connor, a merchant in that 
city. He was in perfect health buta moment 
before his dissulution, and had been engaged 
in Conversation upon commercial topics. 

DFATHS ABROAD. 

At Paris, VicesAdmiral De Winter, the 
Dutch Commander who was defeaced by the 
British at Camperdown. 
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At Pais, Mr. Pierre Pedro Perdrian, 0, 
formerly consul-general of France, in the 
ports of the Levant. He died suddenly, 
while in the act of writing. 

On his passage from Madeira, Thomas 
Lawson, esq. of Brayton House, Cumber- 
land. He was the second son of J homas 
Wyberg, esq. Clerk of the Peace for the 
West-riding of York, and nephew of the late 
Sir Wilfred? Lawson, bart. 

At Truxillo, in Spain, in the 33d year of 
his age, Lieutenant-colonel Squire, of the 
egtps of Royal Engineers, eldest sun of Dr. 
S. Ely-place, London. His death was owing 
toa fever supposed to have heen occasioned 
by excessive fatigue at the late siege of Ba- 
dajoz. On his return, atter the successful 
result of that siege, to Almendralejo, the 
bead-quarters of Sir Rowland Hill, to whose 
division he was attached, his altered appear- 
ance was visible to all his friends. However, 
even after this, he superintended the repairs 
ef the bridge of Merida. In coming back 
from Merida, he fell from his horse. Still 
he would not complain, nor allow that he had 
iny thing more than a coid, though he was, 
at thut very time, suffering under the endemic 
fever of the country. Persevering to the last 
in tne discharge of his military duties, he was 
proceeding to accompany General Hiil on his 
march to Almarez; but, having more energy 
ef mind than strength of body, the fatigue 
which he had endured increased his malady 
ty eech an alarming degree, that it was found 
)wpossible tor bim to proceed beyond Truxillo, 
where he was left onthe 16th of May, and 
Mr. Luscombe, surgeon to the Sth regiment, 
w.s permuatted to remain with him. Oa the 
ath, abeus three oclock in the morning, 
Colonel S. breathed his last in the arms of 
this gentieman. lo this manner was closed 
the shore but honorable lite of a very brave 
ead exceilent man. Never was the loss of 
any officer more deeply lamented by his rela- 
tiens, his trends, and his fellow-soldiers. 
Fo be employed in fighting the battles of his 
country was Chis otficer’s ruling passion, and 
in this he had been am ply indulged for the 


ast thirteen years. During that space of 


rine, he served on the following expeditions; 
viz. to the Helder, to Lyeypt, to South Ame- 
rca, to Sweden (under Sir John Moore) 


s tO 
’ 7 
Portugal and Spas ander the same venesal, 
. ' 7 ‘ 
tu Zealand, and a second time to the Spanish 
Peninsuls, where 


he has at leneth finished 
, , 9 _ ~ @d ‘ 
mis hie career. In the spring of 16u9 
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he was sent by government on a secret m;, 

sion to the Baltic. Within the last §» 

months, his eminent serviges had been tp, 

warded by the brevet rank fitst of major, the, 

of lieutenant-colonel. The first was gq», 

ferred on hith in December, 1811, and hs 

was gratified by a complimentary message frog 

Lord Mulgrave, master-general of the ori. 

nance: he was made a lieutenant-colone) x 

soon as it was known in England that Badaje: 

was taken, in the siege of which place he hag 
remarkably distinguished himself. The active 
mind of Colonel S. did not content itself with 
the acquirements proper to his profession 
only, but was impelled by a large and liven: 
Curiosity tu obtain every sort of useful or is. 
teresting knowledge. In all the countries 
which he visited, he kept a full and accura 
journal, not only of military affairs, but of 
every thing else which struck him as either 
curious or important. In Egypt he shared 
with Mr. Hamilton, at that time private se. 
cretary to Lord Elgin, and Captain Leake 
the artillery, in the honor of discovering, on 
t'*e celebrated column near Alexandria, com- 
monly called Pompey’s Pillar, a Greek in 
scription, which had eluded the ingenuity of 
all former travellers. On his return to Eng- 
land in 18035, he shewed a paper on this sub- 
ject to the late Rev. Dr. Raine, of the Char- 
ter-house (under whose tuition he had tor 
merly been), who communicated it to the 
Antiquarian Society. It has since been pud- 
lished in their Transactions. In company 
with the above-mentioned gentlemen, Col. 9. 
having obtained leave of absence, at the cone 
clusion of the Egyptian campaign, mace 8 
tour through Syria and Greece. After their 
departure trom Athens, their vessel, the brig 
Mentor, unfortunately struck upon the rotky 
shore of the small istand of Cerigo, Thos 
on beard had but just time to save their 
lives; but it is much to be segretted that 
their journals, plans, and other papers were 
lost. 

In the Island of St. Christopher, Lieut. 
R. J. Simpley, of the Royal Engineers, 
youngest son of the very Rev. the Dean 
St. Asaph. 

At Urange-Valley Estate, St. Ann's, J» 
muaica, P. Blagrove, esq. of that island, ané 
of Ankerwyke House, Bucks. a 

On his passage to England, Major Bla 
of the Madras establishment, eldest son 


the late Rev. Dr. Blair, prebendary of Wests 
minster. 
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REPORT OF DISEASES, 
& Physician, in Westminster ; from the 20th of July, to t 


20th of Ausiist, 1812. 
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Hepatitis Chronica ......--.--2---e- - 1) Marasmus ........ ePOCOCHOO 2 CCe 200 - 2 
Hydrocephalus ae ar cece BT Peeedes 6066 60008 deneweks sase. & 
DANES .o0c 000s ccc ceeee cacccens BS] BUN DUUNEED sncectesséadeniors. OU 
Gjastrodynia....- eeoce ceeeeeeese eee 8) Asthma -.-.. Saree tt See oe ¥ 
Enterodynia .--+ eeee cece eee eee eee © S| mmagees onc ccnc cccecess one ivaen a 
Dyspepsia acc coos sees suawenseaue - 4| Pleurodyne........ tees eee eee cnee D 
Riesheh ccoc coos coccccos coscosse & | PRs ccn centeececs ceeds cewies 2 
Rheumatismus .-.--- eee oces ovescat® | GIES ccodicee ceeds cbc cocies 
EumbeG® occncc cece seve coes es cow~e 3 | ROUND ioc ctoces secccceseccctn © 
Cephalalgia ------ nade @ seeedecscecce 3 Lepra Alphos.... eee ee ee ee | 


[he character of the weather during the month has been cool, with much rain. Pre- 
railing winds W., N.W., and N.E. On the night of the 18th lightning, on the 19th a 
storm of thunder. 

In this Report the cases of gastrodynia (chronic pain in the stomach) are numerous. 
They chiefly affect sedentary persons, and especially those whose occupations occasion 
pressure on the stomach. Of these the greatest proportion are tailors and shoemakers. The 
gailors might, in a considerable degree, avoid this painful complaint, if they would not at- 
tempt to improve their degraded condition, by the temporary exhilaration affurded by drams ; 
for their employment does not necessarily subject them to gastrodynia; they seldom indeed 
escape dyspepsia ; but this is common to all persons of sedentary habits. . 

The custom of dram-drinking, however, almost certainly induces the complaint ; and ie 
is curious to remark, that, in the first instance, the habit is frequently acquired by taking a 
dram as a remedy for dyspepsia, in which it affords a short and deceitful alleviation, 
Schirrous liver and dropsy are the next stages in progress towards death; and in this con- 
dition the miserable victim acquaints the doctor, whom, at last, it is necessary to consult, 
chat he has not tasted spirits during the last six mouths ; when, for the six years preceding, 
he has taken gin, morning, noon, and night. 

The shoemakers are better in this respect, and many of then are sensible reflecting men ; 
but the frequent pressure on the stomach, in tim-, leads to disease ; and na men are more 
gudject to dyspepsia, which is generally the precursor of gastrodynia. The complaints of 
both these descriptions of workmen would be materially diminished, by using exercise out 
of doors, baths, aud friction, whenever they could be practised; and avoiding smoking and 
drinking. 

It is dreadfal to reflect that so much of the public revenue arises from sources which 
every well-wisher to mankind must deprecate,—-spirits, tobacco, and lotteries. To prevent 
the mischievous consequences which continually resylt from these powerful agents, the 
duty should be so high, that it should at least operate as acheck. At present, numbers of 
the lower orders of society have, in a great degree, given up drinking beer, which, to be 
sure, is poor enough ; and substitute gin, to increase the effect of which, they generally use 
tooucco. The effects of this practice soon become obvious; and, notwithstanding all our 
justly boasted-of improvements in whatever tends to ameliorate the condition of man, I am 
confident, from. what [observe in my practice at two large Dispensaries, that in no long 
period the population of the country will be seriously affected. It is not enough that the 
population be numerous, it should be sound and healthy. But the offspring of dram. 
drinkers are, in general, diseased from their infancy, and are seldom reared up to !orm useful 

embers of society, 


Licester-Squarey August 25, 1812. SamMurt Fotuercitt, M.D, 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
‘THE real, that is, the nomina!, value of the exports from Great Britain 
to the American States, previously to the American Non-importation aod 
Embargo Laws, and to the British Orders in Council, average of three years, 
ending 1807 inclusive - o ° - ~ £12,136,514 
ae to all the other parts of America, including the British and Foreign 
est Indies " , = “ 
The real, that is, the nominal, value of the exports frora Great Britain to 
i¢ American States, average of four years ending 1811 inclusive, during which 
2B2 





10,599,51@- 
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period the British Orders in Council, and American Non-importation and Em- 


bargo Laws were in operation - . ares Pah . 6,464,059 

And to all other paris of America, including the British and Foreign West 
Indies - - - - _ . . 3 17,135,533 
The average impertation of foreign wool, at beginning of last century, Ibs. 

was only . ~ - - - - 869,797 
The average of eight years ending 1789, was - - - - 2,660,828 
‘The average of eight years, ending 1799, was - - - 4,020.°00 
‘The average of cight years ending 1810 inclusive, was - - 7,729,929 
Wool imported in the year 1806 - - - ‘ . 7 333,993 
Ditto °° ee oe 1807 - - - ° ° 11,768,926 
Ditto as - ee 1808 . « ° ~- ~ 2,353,795 
Ditto os ~ ee 1899 ‘ ° * - - 6,845,933 
Ditto ee ae ee 1810 - - - a - 10,936,294 
Ditto oe - «- 1811 ~ “ . « ° 4,739,979 
‘The two quarters ending the 5th of July " - e © 2 587 533 
The importation of the first quarter of this year, ending the 5th of April, into 

Great Britain was . > ‘s » « - 816,608 
Of which came from Portugal 7 © . é - 593,187 
While only were received from Spain - - - ~ 190,125 
But, in the quarter ending the 5th of July, 1812, the importation of foreign 

wool into London was - - - - - > 1,383,215 
—Rather more than the greatest importation in former years during that quarter. 
‘The importation into Bristol for the same period was - - - 250,910 
And that into Liverpool amounted to - - - - ~ 156,800 


Total of the two quarters ending the 5th of July, 1812 2,587,935 


Which is about a sixth less than the importation during the same period the preceding 
year. 





























An Account of the Quantity of Cotton Wool imported into Great 
Britain in the lust Twenty Years; distinguishing each Year. 
and shewing the Averuge in Periods of Five Years each. 

~ Quantity | Imported. Annual Averages. 
lbs. 
ee 54,907 ,497 
$798 doce cere 19,040,929 
ee 24,558,567 . 
oo 26,401,540 
STOO. senate ° 52,126,357 
97,366,958 
ae : 23,354,371 
, 51,880,641 
Bee enewwee : 45,579,978 
SUOD .. 2cts cece 96,010,752 
BUUL weawdtoce 96,004,505 
-- 42,125,869 
i 60,345,600 
BOMB: ccoeseoe 93,842,284 
See wete eens 61,807 529 
WD. ctseenes 59,682,406 

SOGO w208 svse 58,176,285 

58,770,780 

| mee die wsed 74,925,506 

So a 45,095,982 
ae 92,812,282 
BBIO cece cece 156,488,935 
SOAL. niiegwene 91,576,533 
i. = aie | - 1 87 881,803 
7 ie complaints as to the decline of the woollen trade in Yorkshire, may be proved to be 
e!l founded 
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s796 only to2 millions, Yet my Lord Sheffield founds an argument on the figures taken ag 
absolute, not as relative, values ! , ) 

The average value of five years, ending the 5th of Jan. 1776 2 £4,350.941 

Average of live years, ending the oth of Jan. 1789 : - 3,544,116 

Average of five years, ending the Sth of Jan. 1812 - 7 5,138,338 

The exports in 1811 was 4,576,000/, considerably below the twu preceding years of extra- 
ordinary export. 

Barrels of porter brewed by the first twelve houses in London, from July 5, 1811, to July 
5, 1512: 
Barclay and Ce ccocceeusectan Sere bE GEE Om. “Gene ssseseneece 100,896 
Meux, Reid, and Co. ~-.-+-+20- 188,078 | Gooawyne and Co. 81,022 
Trumatl and Ca. coccccecccecee 150,166 | EMlint and Ca. .... ceccccaccsec SODen 
Whitheeed sn8 Ce. «=. 122,446 | Cocks and Campbell ... ...... 51,474 
Calvert and Ce. 0200 evens weit te eee 
Meux and C0. 100+ see+ secs esas 102,405 i Clowes and Co. peeee. Salone 

The 3 per cent. consols on the 28th were 58$, the 5 per cents. 903, and the omnium at 
&L premium. 

“At Messrs. Wolfe and Co.’s, Canal Office, No. 9, Change Alley, Cornhill. —London Docks 
stock shares fetch 1081. per cent.—_West India ditto, 1501. ditto.—East Jndia ditto, 1131. 
sitto.-East London Water-works, 801. ditto.—West Middlesex ditto, 451. ¢itto.—-Grand 
Junction Canal ditto, 2101. ditto.—Grand Union ditto, 201. per share discount. Kennet and 
Avon, Y4l, 10s. ditto,—Lancaster, 221. ditto. 
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MONTHLY BOTANICAL REPORT. 


THe BoTanicat MaGaziye since our last Report contains: 

ALOE soceotrina, var. 8. The purpurascens of Haworth, and the new edition of Hortus 
Kewensis. ‘Lo this plate is added a diminished outline of the whole plant, by which its ha- 
bit is well explained. We have so often expressed our approbation of this plan, that we hope 
to see it more generally adopted. This is the plant that was thought to produce the succoe 
trine aldes of the shops, but the best sort is supposed now to be the product of Alve spicata, a 
species perhaps not yet seen in any of our collections. 

HEsPERANTHA pilosa, var. a This is the hairy variety of the species, of which the 
smooth one has heen before figured in the Botanical Magazine ; the latter has smailer flowers, 
with a greenish tinge on the inner side, which the former wants. These plants are chiefly 
valuable for their agreeable scent during the night, but in thus instance it is said to be not per 
ceptible, except in a dry warm atmosphere. ~ 

IkicHONEMA speciosum. Ixia Bulbocodium, as it formerly stoud, contained several distinct 
species This is the second from the Cape of Good Hope that has been figured in the Maga- 
zinc, besices an European one, of which it is probable there are still several thet ought to be 
considered as distinet. The drawing of this plant was taken at Mr. Knight’s Exotic Nursery, 
King’s-road, Little Chelsea. 

PovoLostium trilbum 3 the Chorizema tri/obum of Doctor Smith, and Pultenaa i/icifola of 
the Botanist’s Repusitory. The keel inthe flower of this plant is fully as long as the wings, 
but in Chorizema it is much shorter; there are moreover other charactérs drawa trom 
tie legumen which distinguish these two genera, so that, although we are somewhat jealous 
that Mr. Brown is rather too fond of subtle divisions, we cannot but go with him in the dise 
tinction here made: ~ Inreferring-to the Hortus-Kewensis we observe that it ts there called P. 
frUcatum 5 and at first supposed that Dr. Sims had committed a slight error in quoting it tri/o- 
cw, but upon further examination we find that Dr. smith has teen erroneously quoted in the 
Hortus Kewensis, and his trivial name being evidently meant to be retained, trilobum was of 
cource proper, not trilobatum. 

PHILADELPHUS incdorus. A very fine shrub, native of North-America, and well worthy 
O! deing more generally cultivated. : 

CEANOTWUS americanus. New Jersey tea, 2 shrub long known in our gardens, and 
esteemied tor the delicacy.of its Howers and foliage. In Anierica it seems to have been va- 
‘ued for other qualities than merely pleasing the eye, having been used as a sudstitute for the 
Chinese herb, when that was a dearer and a scarcer article of luxury than it is at present in 
that country; its routs have also been applied to medicinal purposes, and the twigs tu dye a 
“indamon colour. 

AzALea indica; a valuable acquisition, which has long Leen anxiously sought after by our 
Collectors of curious and beautiful exotics. We have heard indeed, but we cannot vouch tor 
fhe truth of the report, that the owner of the principal nursery in the country once offered a 
thousand pounds to any one who would bring him a living plant. ‘There was formerly a very 


fice shrub of this Azalea in the garden of M. Jerome van Beverninck, in Holland, which 
flourished 
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flourished there for twelve years, and has been spoken of with rapturous admiration by the 
Dutch botanists of that day. Dr. Sims expresses his surprise that a plant so much admired, 
yet so easily propagated, and that had been cultivated so long ina well known garden, should be 
lost to the continent, and have been till now unseen in this country. The only way to account 
for this is by supposing that its owner, proud of being the only possessor of such a rarity, 
cautiously guarded against its being communicated to others. Tlie consequence was that hig 
own tree perished, and with it the power of acquiring another, which could not have 
pened had a more liberal spirit induced the owner to have distributed it amongst his friends, 
Through this same foolish and illiberal desire of being sole possessors, how many valuable 
acquisitions are every year lost to this country ! The drawing of this rare acquisition way 
made at Mr. Vere’s, Kensington Gore, in whose collection it flowered in March last, for the 
first time probably in this country. aa. 

ALBuca setesa; a plant of more singularity than beauty, easily distinguished from its 
congeners, by the divaricate peduncles and bristly margin to the scales of the bulb, yet Mr, 
Ker hasa specific character of more than twenty lines ; but this writer’s characters are in fact 
descriptions, and without any attempt to seize such points only as wil] serve to distinguish the 
particular species from the rest of the genus, which may sometimes be done by a tew words 
better than it could by as many pages. 


Sraraxis ¢ricslor ; three varieties, one witha variegated flower, a most splendid plant, a 
gandy asa parroquet. 

Grapiorvs trichonemifolius ; a species nearly related toG. tristis, and like that, having very 
fragrant flowers. 

Lonetia wx dentata; a beautiful trailing plant, flowering great part of the summer. By 
the name of single-tccthed is meant that there is one tooth on each side of the leaf, which 
makes two to each leaf, hence Dunn called it, in his catalogue, bidentata. 

LastopeTALuM guercifolium; a pretty little shrab from New South Wales. There isa 
particular dulness in this figure, arising from its being taken off in red, which has been done 
for the sake of representing the better the stellated pubescence of a reddish brown colour, but 
a little red added to the black would perhaps have succeeded better. As it is, the spirit of 
the figure is quite destroyed, and at the same time the pubescence is not well represented, be- 
ing much too bright a red, and the colour of the green is spoiled. 

LAsTOPETALUM selanaceum 3 another, but much more rare, species of the same genusas the 
Yast, neither can we praise tie coloring of this, there is a general dulness prevailing, which 
wecan harcly account for, except it arise from the extreme paleness of the ink, by which the 
impressions have been taken. 

Bartonia decapetala. This isa new genus, dedicated to Dr. B. S. Barton, professor of 
botany and natural history, in the university of Pensylvania. This appears to be a very five 
figure, though taken from dried specimens, the plant never having yet dowered in this country. 
An apology is made jor thus deviating trom the plan of the work, which professes to give 
drawings trom living plants only. A vesire to pay the compliment of naming so fine a plant 
in honour of the American protessor, we suppose, has been the temptation to depart from the 
usual practice. Dr. Sims professes to owe the communication to Mr. Pursh, a German bota- 
mist; author of anew North-American Flora, now in the press. ‘his plant was found by Mr. 


Thomas Nuttall, in the neighbourhood of the Missouri, on arid volcanic suil, and brought by 
Pim co this country. | 
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ann MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
H*® VEST has commenced throughout England, within the last fortnight ; and, in all the 
svuthern and western ai-tricts, considerable quantities of wheat and other corn, have 
been housed, or sturked, in the finest condition. The harvest weather, indeed, chus far, 
nas equatied the most tavorable years; nor need much apprehension be entertained [or its 
continuance, if the Previous lengthened series of bad weather, aftord any solid rule ot 
Jivgment A Strong simitarity of meteorolegical feature, curing the present season, seems 
to have pervaded Doth the continent of Europe and the islands, and the products of the 
earth appear (o have been dispensed upon a Proportional scale. A universally large and 
‘uxuriang vegetation, promoted no coubt by the later warm rains. is the characteristic of 
the present year ; how this may be ultimately supported by the more essential quality of 
truitiuiness in seed, the barn-floor alone can determine, 

. i he wheat crop in England and Wales, and it is to be hoped we may include Scotland, 
- large, ge ry ee, that we may depend generally, for the character of the new wheats 
y ihiedeace agent ben Ppa. Aas of the samples hitherto produced, there = 
npn aie Be 0 ig the present, upon an equality, in point of fruitfuiness, W" 
a SND ) EATS BSOy Was Supposed adequate te nearly a three years’ — 
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tion, by the good people of this island. The drawbacks upon the present wheat-crop are as 
follow: —the constant unseasonable rains had the worst effect upon the heaviest and best 
Jands 3 and, Upon teo considerable a breadth of heavy, undrained, ill-tilled soil, the wheat 
has been fairly eaten out by the couch and fiorin grass, and was in many parts so much 
milgewed, and over-run with small and light ears, as to be scarcely worth the expense of 
harvesting. Under the Greg management of Herts, such lands might have produced good 
crops. Light-land wheat, almost every where good ; and spring wheat particularly successful 
inthe west. Straw rank and abundant, the ears in general of a moderate size, but the 
grain large and plump. Some very heavy losses have been sustained irom storms, by individuals 
in Essex. The straw this summer, in all parts, dmee-bent, or rather wind-bent, which, 
by preventing the ascent of the due quantity of nourishment, always detracts from the 
value of the ear. A considerable quantity of corn has been laid, which never thoroughly 
recovered. The straw and ear remarkably clean, excepting the blue tinge of mildew, 
which was too fixed for the latter seasonable weather to obliterate, but which, at worst, will 
only tip, with a slight discolor, a part of the kernels. Very little smut reporred. The fen 
counties have suffered most heavily from floods, both in hay and corn, and the want of an 
eflectua! drainage has long been a national disgrace. 

Rye, barley, oats, and seeds, an abundant crop. Beans and pease a fair average; the 
former, failing in some parts, have been superabundant in others, Barley rather a rough 
sample. All grass crops, natural or artificial, productive in the highest degree. Cabbages 
and rvot crops, abundant 3 potatoes, at the same time, one of the most productive crops, and 
by far the largest breadth ever before planted in this country. Hops generally affected by 
the unfavorable part of the season, below an average crop. The latter fruits most plentiful. 
The seasons may be deemed more than a fortnight later than usual. Last year, the most 
genial of springs, the hawthorn bloomed on May-day in these parts, where, during the 
present, it was not in flower until the 2d. 

Turnips never more backward; a considerable extent, devoured by the slug and grub 
provably, rather than by a fly, has been re-sown,y and is but partially good. Wool mending 
in price. The stocks of old wheat universally exhausted, and the late supply of six 
thousand quarters from the Baltic, in good time to grind with therew. Not the slighest 
ground for the silly story of a person having on hand stacks of wheat of eleven years old! 
Harvest Jabourers not so plentiful as last year, and wages much higher, and still on the 
advance. In the country markets, fat stock rather cheaper, but stores, with the exception 
ef pigs, still dearer; indeed prime stock is run so low, as ecarcely to be obtained for 
money. The stock of lambs has proved larger than our losses in the spring seemed to 
forvode. Pork and bacon likely to be dearer than they have been within the last two 
years. 

Smithfield: Beef 5s. 8d. to 6s —Mautton 5s. 4d. to 5s. 8d.—_Veal 63, to 7s. 8d.—-Lamb 6s. te 
73. 4d.——Pork 63. to 7s. Bd.—-Bacon 7s. Sd. to 8s.—-Lrish ditto 6s. Sd. to 7s. 4d.-—Skins 0s. 
to 60s.—-Fat 4s. 6s. to 43 8i.—-Oil-Cake 161. 16s. per thousand.—Potatoes 41. to Jl. 
per ton. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 76s. to 160s.—-Barley 58s. to 70s.—-Oats 64s. to 84s.—The 
quartern loaf YO0d.—eHay Sl. to 6l. Gs. per load.—Clover Sl. 10s. to 81. 103.—Seaw 
Zl. 10s, to 31. 9s. 

Middlesex, sdugust 26, 1812. 
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_. METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Wiservutions on the Stute of the Weather, from the 24th of July, 1812, to the 
24th of August, 4812, inclusive; Four Miles N. N.W. St. Paui’s. 








Barometer. | Thermometer. 
Highest, 299-38 Aug. 14. Wind N.E. Highest, 779. Aug. 18. Wind S.E. 
Lowest, 29 -y5 July 29. S.W. Lowast, 47°. July 26. West. 
‘ This varjation, which 
This small va- . wn 
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y . > on . st . . . . 
= Quantity of rain fallen since the last Report is equal to S$ inches in depth. 
ah! “WE the 12th ef July to the £0th of August, both inclusive, the weather was femark- 
“24, giaomy, aud wet, so much so as to excite the most lively apprenensiogs with re- 
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192 Meiecrological Report, Ke. [Seor, } 

’ 
gard to the harvest, which otherwise promised well. Such is the report which ws shoals 
natur2!iv give from what we have experienced here, but the same circumstances have ng 
uniform!y occurred in other parts of the country, so far from it, indeed, that in many oat 
ties, and those in different parts of che island, the season has been in every respect well adanre: 
to the rioening and in-gathering of the corn, and it is generally believed that the pea 
in almost all cases answer the expectations of the most sanguine agriculturists, In thi 
neighbourhood we have had cen very fine and brilliant days since the 12th of August, ad 
the harvest work, about the metropolis and within 20 miles of it, is proceeding with mm 
utmost rapivity. Though it is certainly backwaid, yet the abundance will probably oom 
than repay vor the loss of cime, in which the men were unable to advance in their usual busine: 
The winds have come chiefly trom the westetly points, though on some few days there hays 
been vey severe north and north-easterly blasts. 

Highgate. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


The Observations of Mr. Torer on the late Overtures—The View of the Min. 
ralogy of Great Britain. by M:. Mippteton—The Account of the Leusowes\;, 
Cumuretann on Bankers—R. B. in Defence of Lawyers—Mr. Isaac's Papers, 
B. D. on Works of Fiction—Amatrus on Grain—Z. on Iron Pipes—dex exon Lew 
—Pyinacerus on the Cebhe Root—Mr. Grenvitre’s Further Observcations—\, 
De Luc on Geology—ani » any other aceepled Pieces, are unavoidably deferred tul 
our ncet, or nxt following, Number. 


A Letter is left at our Office, 47, Ludgate-Hill, for H. H. relative to the Ten 
Pound Note. 


T. W. as informed that we never copy from Newspapers or other printed works, 
The Article he alludes to eppeaved in the Monthly Magazine on the first of Augus, 
and was copied into the Papers during the tallowing week, and not into the Monthly 
Magazine from the Papers, as t. W. mistakenly supposes. 


We thank Ovservaton, aad inform him that notices of local Improvements ant 
Topograph ical De scriptions wre ala “ys acceptable tous; as are accounts, when aus 
th ni cate d, pal prodigie S$ of Riri u Tee 


The account of the oulrage on J istice and Flamanity, comnultcad hy a Barrister ing 
recent aword, is dowbtless (rue, bul the publicalion of it might subject us toan action : 
to prevent che recurrence of similar ‘oulruges, our Cor respoudent and the Pris 
lic siould avoid references to Barristers, with the degree of absorrence m whack 
they dread ** Plague, Pestiience, or Famine” 
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1] ct shadl fe el oblive ? lo an, ‘oO; Ou?’ edn rican Readers who can fuvor us with Gadi 
" Pectaloeme wal oO + : ‘ . : : 
tional } arieulars relative to Ms. Fulton s Neztivation by Sieam. 
Lhe plan of our Longpor! Correspondent is under consideration. 
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Our PALES are open to tie Anonudversions af sé An inglishman, 4 if confined lo 4 

moder ale {@) cth, 
We shall be happy to receiz 
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PHO, GS WE Cre seldom Gierstuc, 


e the superior Poetry mentiongd by X. Y. and by Sup 
d . a 
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ed with that Pare aeriicle. 
We are nuch concerned at the ancer excited ta the mend of P. by the delay of nis 


exsil . ; . ° ; . ~ ; ’ q , | 
ceil inter ded communica lions. We ci assure Aim iat every ¢ ccepted paper of equat 


gualily appears mats veculaur darn. or as . curly so as convenient, and that we gre 
no preference cxrcept to Papers signed with re 
fopus. Our first object is to support the credit and interest of our Miscellany s ™ 
Our second tv vuliee and gralify CUP VarlwUs Correspondents, : 





eal names, or to those on mere temporer’, 
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